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AMERICAN FLOUR IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


By C. F. G. RAIKEs 


3 INCE the war quite an im- 
te portant trade in American 
: = and Canadian flour has de- 
Nea ac loped in Czecho-Slovaki 
WEB) veloped in akia. 
SY: ==!) Up to the present time this 
business has all been done through Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, and Hamburg firms. 
At first it was principally handled hy 
Hamburg firms, some of whom had very 
little knowledge of the flour trade. As 
soon as it became possible to import 
flour into Czecho-Slovakia there naturally 
was a big demand for any and all sorts. 
The mills which before the war were 
in the habit of supplying those markets 
with flour were not in a position to pro- 
vide the goods. Hungarian, Austrian 
and German mills were all under gov- 
ernment control, and were forced to mill 
in accordance with the existing regula- 
tions. As their output of flour, such as 
it was, was needed in their own respec- 
tive countries, Czecho-Slovakia had dif- 
ficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies. 
There are a large number of mills in 
Czecho-Slovakia, but the majority of 
them are very small grist mills, whose 
capacity is not large enough to meet in 
any way the consumptive demand of the 
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country. The largest flour mill is located 
at Prague, and is known as the Odkolek 
Miihle. As far as I could gather, the 
capacity of this mill is equivalent to 
about two thousand barrels a day, al- 
though this may be a little excessive. It 
is, however, exceedingly difficult to gauge 
the capacity of such a mill, as the out- 
put is based on its ability to grind so 
many tons of grain per day. 

I did not hear of any other large mills 
in the country, so it will be readily un- 
derstood that the flour milling industry 
in Czecho-Slovakia is not of any great 
importance. It is also extremely doubt- 
ful whether it will ever increase, as 
owing to the geographical position of 
Czecho-Slovakia it will be able, when 
times become more normal, to draw its 
supplies from neighboring countries, 
such as Hungary, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, 
Austria and Germany. 

The wheat production of 
Slovakia is not very extensive, and in 
pre-war days that section of the coun- 
try that used to belong to Austria de- 


Czecho- 


pended largely on supplies of wheat 
from the valley of the Theiss, in which 
region the choicest Hungarian wheats 
grow. It is from this Theiss wheat that 
the famous Hungarian flours are made. 
In pre-war days the high grade Hun- 
garian flours were regarded in Europe 
as the best in the world. For fine pas- 
tries and confectionery no flour was 
supposed to equal Hungarian patents. 
The value of these flours was always 
shillings above the best American or 
Canadian flours, and many years ago a 
large business was done in the United 
Kingdom in these grades. The trade, 
however, gradually dwindled until only 
small quantities were being used for spe- 
cial purposes at the outbreak of the war. 
It is now doubtful whether this trade will 
ever revive in England, as bakers have 
learned by experience that by using top 
grades of American and Canadian and 
British milled flours they can obtain prac- 
tically as good results as®they formerly 
did when using Hungarian flours, for 
which they paid such a heavy premium. 
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The Venice of Prague 


As I have previously pointed out, when 
it became possible to import flour into 
Czecho-Slovakia there was a big demand 
for it, and at that time flours from 
American and Canadian mills were first 
introduced. Unfortunately, the first 
shipments of American flour into Czecho- 
Slovakia came from New York export- 
ing firms, some of whom had very little 
knowledge of flour or the flour export 
trade. Some large sales were made by 
such firms to Hamburg buyers, who also 
knew but little about flour. 

As a general rule, these early sales 
were made on such and such a grade, 
such as clear, export patent, etc. It 
was very rare for flour to be bought on 
a type sample. At that time the market 
was rising, and it was easy for exporters 
to make sales, regardless of the quality. 
When these shipments arrived, in the 
majority of cases the flour was of very 
mixed quality, and often in the same 
shipment five or six entirely different 
grades were fqund. 

When this flour was received in 
Czecho-Slovakia, complaints as to quality 
arose in all quarters, the reputation of 


(Continued on page 561.) 
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Castle Hradecany (Hradschin) from the Quay, Prague | 
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“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “I know a considerable sight of folks that whena new 
year starts up they kind of set an ” sigh an’ mull over how 
they're gettin’, pretty well along in life an’ ain’t got much to 
look. forrard: omehow, I don't seem to feel that kind of 
= Gt Ba ache., A year don’t seem to me such a lot 

BN sone/way or another; an’ when a new one 
“sets in I jes’ sorter start out by 
8, allowin’ to myself that here's a 
Pp new year come along an’ most 
likely it’ s goin’ to be a dang good 



















one, an’ I don’t swear off nothin’ 

w nor swear on nothin’ but jes’ go right 
\ smooth along tryin’ to f 

4 yas the Lord Almighty calc’lates I 

:' hould an’ settin’ a lot of store 
s\not crampin’ my peartness no more’n 

8 got to so’s to be fair to the rest of 'em around me. 
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eel as peart 











A NEW SPIRIT FOR THE NEW 
YEAR 
It is the custom, as the year ap- 
proaches its close, to look back upon 


the months that have gone with a sort | 


of affectionate tolerance; their business 
troubles have mellowed into reminiscent 
difficulties, not as serious as they ap- 
peared to be at the time they were en- 
countered, and retrospection emphasizes 
their happier events, so that, between the 
peaks and depressions of the year that 
is past, there appears an average which, 
on the whole, is satisfactory. The feel- 
ing becomes one of regret rather than 
pleasure that the old year is going and 
will soon be gone. 

Not so, however, will be the sentiment 
of the average miller toward Anno 
Domini 1921. He will pass judgment 
upon it as a period of protracted anxiety, 
relieved by few and all too brief bright 
spots, and with unfeigned satisfaction 
he will check off its last day, believing 
that the year to come is bound to be a 
better one. a ei 

This is illogical, of course, since the 
mere change from December 31, 1921, 
to January 1, 1922, signifies nothing more 
than the passing of another day; a new 
year, in the true meaning of the phrase, 
may as well begin at any other time, yet 
habits of thought have their influence, 
and books are closed on the last day of 
the calendar year and so, naturally, the 
summary, be it good or bad, is reckoned 
up and charged off to the debit or the 
credit of the period passed through and 
ended, By this score 1921 must go into 
milling history as a year of business de- 
pression, a time of retrogression rather 
than progress, and in taking his annual 
account of stock, the miller who finds 
himself no worse off than he was a year 
ago will count himself comparatively 
fortunate. 

Truly it has been a hard year, and yet, 
when all is considered, not without its 
good points, its value as an experience 
and the strengthening influence of its 
salutary lessons. The profit of the year 
may not, perhaps, be so much expressed 
in terms of dollars and cents as in. moral 
gain, but the latter is by no means to be 
scorned; indeed it very often proves to 


be of more value, in the long run, than 
the riches shown in the bank account, 
which frequently take unto themselves 
wings, especially if they be too easily 
secured. 

There is satisfaction in knowing that 
it was a year that had to come. Without 
such years arriving at intervals, dras- 
tically to teach a moral, there would be 
a premium upon incapacity and un- 
soundness of methods; the slack and 
the ill-balanced would thrive as well as 
the careful and forehanded. Readjust- 
ment of all values, distorted by war and 
post-war influences, was _ inevitable. 
Those who persistently and blindly in- 
sisted upon ignoring this absolute law 
of restoring the equilibrium of trade 
suffered the penalty, and those who ig- 
nored it most suffered the worst. 

The year’s great work was educational. 
It taught again the old, old lessons that 
had been disregarded with seeming im- 
punity by many who prospered mightily 
during the time of lush and lax pros- 
perity. Such may now ruefully say 
with Cardinal Woolsey: “I have ventured, 
like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders, this many summers in a sea of 
glory, but far beyond my depth.” The 
house built upon sand has fallen, and 
even that which was founded upon a 
rock has been disturbed by the dangers 
about it, yet it has withstood the tempest, 
being justified in its integrity. 

Even those who have survived the 
year’s vicissitudes unimpaired found no 
great satisfaction in the retribution 
which came to the unsound and the 
ephemeral. Realizing that the time of 
reckoning had come, even foreseeing that 
it was bound to come, they dreaded the 
period of readjustment to saner values 
and sounder principles lest it might 
prove too powerful for even the strong- 
est and wisest to withstand. Therefore 
they will be glad that the year is be- 
hind them. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 
Strengthened by the experience of ‘the 

year now finished, thankful that it has 
been no worse, and believing that the 
trade purifying process is complete, 
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those who have weathered the storm may 
well welcome the coming of the new 
year with feelings of relief and gladness. 
There is ample warrant for confidence in 
the future of the milling industry. It 
has splendidly withstood the time of 
stress and trial. It has suffered, but 
other industries have been even harder 
hit. 

Its great strength lies in its position as 
a producer of an absolute necessity. 
Bread is no luxury; as long as human 
hunger exists, flour must be in demand 
and millers must grind it. The con- 
sumption increases as economy becomes 
more obvious and the necessity of mak- 
ing the income go further becomes more 
imperative; hence the miller has no rea- 
son to fear the advent of less prosper- 
ous and extravagant times. 

The wise and courageous miller will 
lose no time bewailing the anxieties and 
vicissitudes of the dead past. They are 
behind him. Ahead lie the possibilities 
of renewed progress; the coming of bet- 
ter days, and, in the time of reasonable 
prosperity which is imminent, he may, if 
he will, go forward with confidence and 
hope. It is essential to such advance- 
ment, however, that he should have taken 
to heart and profited by the experiences 
of the year that is gone, otherwise his 
account with the past is still open, and 
he is yet to receive the penalty of his 
mistakes. 

There are probably few millers who 
have not now learned that there is but 
one way permanently and solidly to 
prosper, and that is by the application 
to their business of the sound, time-tried 
and invariably vindicated principles which 
underlie all successful effort. There is 
no short cut to true prosperity; uo 
clever, plausible substitute of seeming 
value based on opportunism. Such make- 
shifts may briefly endure in periods of 
reckless prosperity, but they are alien 
to the era of development by legitimate 
enterprise that is now coming. 

Success is attainable only by the use 
of methods which have been tested by 
trial and have been found to be worthy 
and dependable. The exact situation, 
however difficult it may be, must be 
squarely and honestly met. The business 
house must be put in order, not super- 
ficially but thoroughly. The cost of pro- 
duction must be actually and positively 
known, not ignored, glossed over or 
guessed at. With this exact knowledge 
in hand, the selling price must include a 
reasonable profit, and the terms of sale 
must be definite and clearly understood. 

It may be difficult, under existing con- 
ditions, to sell flour at a profit and on 
terms that guarantee payment, but it is 
not so difficult as it seems; many millers 
do so and have been successful in so 
doing, even during the past year. The 
habit of working for a profit and of re- 
fusing to sell unless it is assured has be- 
come ingrained in these millers, and it 
can undoubtedly be acquired by others 
who vainly imagine that, somehow, they 
can be successful by selling at cost or 
less. “ 

Self-confidence is the only requisite 
necessary for millers to attain a restora- 
tion of reasonable activity and prosper- 
ity. Legislation will not help the situa- 
tion. Competition and over-production 
are not the causes of the dullness of 
which they complain. The lack lies in 
the utter inability of so many millers to 
put determination and backbone into 
their business; to resolve firmly that they 
will demand and receive a fair and just 
return for grinding wheat into flour. 
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This is the new spirit in which the new 
year should be met. The opportunity is 
there, it can be grasped by those who 
have the courage, and it can be missed 
by those who lack it. The year 1922 will 
be a good one for the milling industry 
if, and only if, those who are engaged 
in it put into every barrel of flour they 
produce a resolute, earnest determination 
to sell it at a profit. 


MISLEADING CROP FIGURES 


The December crop report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is probably the 
most extraordinary document ever issued 
by that venerable institution. The coun- 
try is not unaccustomed to year-end re- 
visions of moderate extent in the esti- 
mates of the past summer’s crops, but 
the discovery that all the estimates of all 
the crops for the past three years have 
been more or less radically wrong is 
enough to cast serious doubts on all 
future estimates which the department 
may issue. 

What happened, of course, is that the 
final tabulation of the 1919 census re- 
turns covering farm lands showed a dis- 
tribution of acreage entirely different 
from-the one used by the Department of 
Agriculture. The mystery lies in the re- 
lation of wheat to the other cereal crops. 
If all the estimates had been revised 
either upward or downward, a simple 
explanation could have been found. It 
appears, however, that the Department 
of Agriculture’s crop reporters were con- 
sistently lopping off parts of the wheat 
acreage and adding them on to those 
of corn, oats, rye and barley. 

The result is that all the wheat crop 
estimates for the past three years are 
now admitted to have been considerably 
too low, while all the estimates for the 
other cereal crops have been correspond- 
ingly too high. The average number of 
acres in these three years which were 
actually bearing wheat, but which failed 
to be accounted for in the Department of 
Agriculture estimates, was four and a 
quarter million; the addition just made 
to the figures for the 1921 wheat area is 
no less than 5,644,000 acres. Most of 
the compensating loss is charged against 
corn, the average annual acreage shrink- 
ing by more than three and a half mil- 
lion acres, and the reduction for 1921 
being just over five million. 

How this extraordinary series of er- 
rors happened still awaits explanation, 
but its effect. is sufficiently obvious. 
Since June, 1919, the United States has 
raised a hundred and thirty-four mil- 
lion bushels more wheat than the official 
estimates indicated. For the greater part 
of that period the statistical wheat posi- 
tion has been at absolute variance with 
the market. Statistically there was not 
enough wheat, and prices were conse- 
quently bound to go up; practically there 
was always enough wheat to supply do- 
mestic requirements and permit of un- 
precedentedly heavy exports, and prices 
went down. The hundred and thirty- 
four million bushels of wheat concealed 
in the missing acreage figures were amply 
sufficient to make all the difference. 

How much this mistake has cost, in one 
way or another, cannot possibly be esti- 
mated. The Department of Agriculture, 
consciously or unconsciously, has for 
three years been throwing its influence 
on the bull side of the wheat market, by 
indicating a shortage which it doubtless 
believed in, but which, as a matter of 
fact, did not exist. Most of those who 
held wheat for higher prices, and subse- 
quently had to sell at a heavy loss, did 
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so on the strength of the government 
figures. Each year the government 
agents reported between three and a half 
and five and a half million acres as bear- 
ing corn which were actually producing 
wheat. There is, of course, as yet no 
specific evidence to indicate that the 
wheat growers and the crop reporters 
were deliberately working together to 
keep wheat prices up, but if they had 
been doing so, the method of operation 
would have been exactly the same as 
what was actually done. 

The United States has, beyond ques- 
tion, one of the best crop estimating 
organizations in the world. It reaches 
every agricultural county and township, 
and its reporters are, as a rule, men 
well trained by experience in determin- 
ing yields. That, even with such an or- 
ganization, there should have been for 
three consecutive years an error of from 
four to ten per cent in the estimation 
of the wheat acreage shows clearly how 
little reliance is to be placed on crop 
estimates from foreign countries, many 
of which are by no means as well 
equipped as the United States for mak- 
ing accurate crop guesses. Thus the so- 
called “world’s wheat crop” is very large- 
ly a myth, for the margin between sur- 
plus and deficit is always one of only a 
couple of hundred million bushels, and a 
few errors of judgment or of mathe- 
matics will create or wipe out this mar- 
gin over night. 

Much is said of the “statistical posi- 
tion” of wheat, and there are constant 
attempts to push the price either up or 
down by means of mathematical levers. 
The demand for wheat being fairly con- 
stant the world over, price manipulation 
depends almost wholly on the supply. 
This applies, however, only to temporary 
changes in price levels; in the long run 
the price of wheat is determined, not by 
the figures of experts, but by the actu- 
ally available supplies. A crop may be 
statistically short, but if wheat is forth- 
coming in ample volume to meet all re- 
quirements, the price will remain low in 
spite of the statisticians. 

It is well, therefore, not to put too 
much faith in crop figures, official or 
otherwise, in forecasting the future 
course of the market, but rather to .ob- 
serve closely what is actually happening 
from day to day. Are prices weak in the 
face of heavy buying? Is it relatively 
easy to secure wheat in any desired quan- 
tity? If so, even if the statistics con- 
clusively prove a shortage to be immi- 
nent, the odds are that the statisticians, 
and not the natural laws governing the 
flow of wheat to market, are in error. 

So far as the Department of Agricul- 
ture is concerned, a detailed explanation 
of its strange blunder is certainly in 
order. No one would be suspicious if it 
had simply failed to account for all the 
acreage, and had discovered its error by 
comparing its results with those reached 
by the Bureau of the Census. The thing 
requiring further elucidation is how, at 
a time when the farmers were concen- 
trating their efforts to secure a higher 
price for wheat, the only cereal crop to 
have been under government price regu- 
lation, the department’s reporters man- 
aged to transfer several million acres 
each year from wheat to corn. For the 
sake of its own standing as a govern- 
ment agency, the department needs to 
demonstrate, as it doubtless can, that its 
mistake was purely and simply an error, 
and was in no way influenced by any de- 
sire to construct an artificial prop for 
wheat prices. 
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UNUSUAL SERVICE 

The article concerning the flour trade 
of Czecho-Slovakia, written by the Euro- 
pean manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, Mr. C. F. G, Raikes, which ap- 
pears in this issue, is both timely and 
interesting, but because of his modesty 
the writer neglects to mention certain 
facts in connection with his visit to 
Prague which illustrate the value of his 
service to the trade, and show what can 
be ‘accomplished by a competent and 
alert trade journal representative. The 
Northwestern Miller considers itself jus- 
tified, therefore, in supplementing Mr. 
Raikes’s article with a brief account of 
his unusual experience. 

Owing to complications which had 
arisen over the meeting of drafts against 
certain flour shipments, Mr. Raikes was 
cabled by an American flour mill re- 
questing that he go to Hamburg in its 
behalf and adjust the difficulty, which 
involved a large amount of money. He 
promptly did so and, learning in Ham- 
burg that a number of drafts drawn by 
millers against purchases of flour in 
Czecho-Slovakia were due and unpaid, he 
proceeded to Prague. 

He arrived most opportunely. Large 
purchases of American flour had been 
made by the government to be paid for 
in American dollars, cash against docu- 
ments in Hamburg. While the flour: was 
being shipped, the former Emperor 
Charles of Austria made his unsuccessful 
attempt to regain the throne of Hun- 
gary. As a result, the Czecho-Slovakian 
army was immediately mobilized and this 
caused a very considerable drop in Czech 
kronen. Just at this time, the govern- 
ment had to find American dollars to 
take care of the drafts covering its pur- 
chases of flour from American and Cana- 
dian millers. 

As soon as the attempt of Charles was 
frustrated and he had been exiled, ex- 
change began to improve, but, meantime, 
the government evidently thought that 
the longer it delayed payment of the 
flour drafts the fewer kronen it would 
have to exchange for dollars. It there- 
fore continued to postpone settlement 
from day to day. At the time Mr. 
Raikes arrived in Prague the sellers of 
this large amount of flour, mostly Am- 
sterdam and Hamburg firms, were at 
their wits’ end and were beginning to 
think they would never see their money. 

As agent for a large Canadian mill; 
one Hamburg flour importer had sold 
some six thousand bags of flour to the 
government, and was naturally much dis- 
turbed at the nonpayment of the drafts. 
At his request, and acting on behalf of 
the Canadian mill, Mr. Raikes accom- 
panied him to the bank and informed its 
manager that he had come especially to 
secure immediate settlement of the over- 
due drafts, which must be paid without 
further delay. 

The manager insisting on further pro- 
¢crastination, a rather heated discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Raikes threatened, 
unless the drafts were paid at once, to 
resell the flour at public auction and to 
begin an action in behalf of the mill 
against the government as the buyer and 
another against the bank for holding up 
the drafts. 


Furthermore, he assured the manager- 


of the bank that, if this course became 
necessary, full details concerning the en- 
tire transaction would be published in 
The Northwestern Miller, and _ that 
American and Canadian millers would be 
advised not to sell to Czecho-Slovakia 
unless an irrevocable credit was estab- 


lished in New York. This argument 
proved effective; the manager finally ad- 
mitted that he had forty thousand dol- 
lars available toward meeting the drafts, 
and hoped to have more in the course of 
a few days. 

Assurance was given that the overdue 
drafts of the Canadian mill, amounting 
to thirty-five thousand dollars, would be 
met the next day. In accordance with 
this promise the drafts were duly paid 
on the following day. In due time the 
remaining flour drafts were properly 
cared for, and having accomplished his 
purpose, Mr. Raikes returned to London. 

The character and extent of the service 
being constantly rendered to the trade 
by Mr. Raikes in his capacity as Euro- 
pean manager of The Nerthwestern 
Miller are so well known and generally 
recognized as to require no exploitation 
in these columns. It is not the purpose 
of this recital to emphasize the value 
of his work, for “good wine needs no 
bush,” but the circumstances surrounding 
his late mission to Prague were so inter- 
esting that The Northwestern Miller is 
impelled to depart from its customary 
policy of silence concerning the work of 
its representatives in order to give its 
readers some particulars ef this rather 
extraordinary experience. 





’ HOPE FROM ABROAD 


There can be no question that, despite 
the numberless difficulties with which 


“most of the nations of Europe are con- 


fronted, they are entering 1922 in better 
economic condition than at any previous 
time since the close of the war. This 
fact is indicated in the general advance 
of foreign exchange values during De- 
cember. To some extent, undoubtedly, 
this advance was influenced by specula- 
tion among American buyers, but even 
so, the uniformity of the gain shows a 
gradual return of purchasing power, and 
is one of the most hopeful signs for the 
new year. 

Comparing exchange quotations on No- 
vember 29 and December 30, there is 
practically no national currency in 
Europe which does not show an improve- 
ment. The pound sterling advanced 
from $3.98 to $4.2114. The French franc 
increased in value from 6.9 cents to 8.1, 
while the Belgian franc went up from 
6.5 to 7.75 cents. The currency of all 
the Scandinavian countries came close 
to its par value; the Dutch florin ad- 
vanced from 35.42 cents to 36.97. Even 
the dilapidated countries, old and new, 
of central Europe showed signs of finan- 
cial activity; if their money at the end 
of the year was still of almost negligible 
value, it was a little less nearly worthless 
than it had been a month earlier. 

How greatly this barrier of exchange 
differentials has interfered with the ex- 
port flour business is so obvious as to 
need no further comment. There is no 
likelihood, as Mr. Raikes clearly points 
out in his article in this issue, that the 
financial standing of most of the central 
European countries will for a long time 
reach a state where direct business from 
the United States is extensively prac- 
ticable. None the less, their financial po- 
sition has a very important bearing on 
the export flour trade, for the reason 
that, although they can buy little Ameri- 
can flour direct, they are buying and will 
continue to buy it from their neighbors. 

To some extent the American milling 
industry can find and develop new out- 
lets for its export surplus. The reports 
of flour exports during October and No- 
vember show large shipments to Japan, 
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China, Hongkong and the Orient gener- 
ally, and very considerable exports to 
South America. The real basis of the 
trade, however, must always remain the 
European demand for American flour, 
for it is in Europe that the wheat-con- 
suming peoples are most densely con- 
centrated. 

Among all the discussions of ways and 
means for stimulating the foreign and 
particularly the European demand for 
American flour, no-one has suggested any 
method of escaping the fundamental 
point that Europe’s purchases are deter- 
mined by the ability to pay. If a nation 
can find no means of paying for Ameri- 
can flour, it must go without, no matter 
how eager the demand may be. As a 
result, the best sign for the future of the 
export flour trade is the definite indica- 
tion of a revival of buying power among 
America’s actual and potential customers 
abroad. . 

Whether or not direct trade relations 
are ever established on a large scale with 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Poland and 
the other countries of central Europe, an 
average advance of fifty per cent in their 
currency values during a single month 
means that they are in a far better posi- 
tion than they were to do business with 
their more prosperous neighbors. These, 
in turn, with a ten to twenty per cent 
gain during the same month, can better 
afford to buy flour from the United 
States. Thus the economic news from 
abroad constitutes one of the strongest 
reasons for hoping that 1922 will see 
America’s export flour trade looking up 
once more, and a revival of flour exports 
would do more than any other one thing 
toward making the year a prosperous 
one for the entire milling industry. 

One reason for this gradual improve- 
ment in the buying power of Europe is, 
however, worthy of special consideration 
because it tends to offset, at any rate to 
some extent, the natural increase in 
Europe’s purchases of American flour. 
This reason is to be found in the marked 
gain of nearly all European countries 
this year in agricultural production. 

Bulgaria in 1921 passed the forty mil- 
lion bushel mark in wheat for the first 
time since 1913. Czecho-Slovakia reports 
forty million bushels of wheat this year, 
as against twenty-six million a year ago. 
The German wheat crop, now close to a 
hundred million bushels, is the largest 
since 1916, and fifteen million bushels 
greater than in 1920. The Netherlands 
has the biggest wheat crop in its his- 
tory. Poland has added twelve million 
bushels of wheat since last year, and 
nearly twenty million since 1919. Rou- 
mania’s wheat crop is the largest since 
1911. Spain is close to its record wheat 
production; Sweden has never before 
grown so large a crop; England and 
Wales are fifteen million bushels ahead 
of last year. Austria and Hungary -have 
grown forty per cent more wheat than 
in 1920; Belgium has its best crop since 
1914; France by all odds its best one 
since 1912; Italy its best since 1913. 

Europe’s ability to buy abroad de- 
pends, of course, on its own productive- 
ness, and to a great extent this produc- 
tiveness is bound to be agricultural. The 
remarkable gain recorded by this year’s 
crops over those of 1920 does not mean 
that Europe is, by many million bushels 
of wheat, in a position to support itself, 
but there is a certain irony in the fact 
that the very force which tends most 
strongly to increase Europe’s buying 
power should be the only one which like- 
wise reduces its need for American flour, 
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The past week’s flour business has been 
quite as uneventful as the holiday season 
and six weeks of preparatory stagnation 
could make it. Nobody really supposed 
that the numerical change of years 
would make any difference to market 
conditions, and yet buyers everywhere 
were inclined to wait until after Jan. 2 
before placing new orders. Just what 
they expect is not quite clear, but prices 
have already worked so far below what 
appeared to be an absolute minimum a 
few months ago that a belief in further 
reductions to come is explicable, if not 
reasonable. 

Influences on the wheat market have 
continued to offset one another. Con- 
tinuing unfavorable reports of the con- 
dition of winter wheat would normally 
have sent the price upward, but they 
were counteracted by the government’s 
surprising announcement regarding the 
wheat crops of the past three years. In 
the same way, the foreign news continues 
to blow hot and cold alternately. 

Nominal quotations for flour showed 
a slight reduction for the week, but they 
did not mean much, for little real busi- 
ness was reported, and much of what 
was done was unquestionably purchased 
by more or less costly concessions. Feed 
has continued strong, and bran is now a 
good $10 per ton higher than it was two 
months ago. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Jan. $7.40 $6.75 $6.30 
Dec. 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov 7.85 7.00 6.60. 
Oct. 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept 8.70 7.55 7.05 
Aug. 9.40 7.50 7.00 
July 9.15 7.90 7.35 
June 1 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Feb, 1 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Jan 10.15 9.80 10.10 





The following. table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

$4.75 $4.75 $4.65 

4.80 4.70 4.80 

5.25 5.20 5.10 

6.05 5.85 5.50 

6.20 5.90 5.55 

6.70 6.00 5.45 

6.75 6.20 5.65 

7.05 7.00 6.35 

6.00 5.90 5.70 

6.00 5.90 6.30 

6.80 6.95 7.25 

6.85 7.00 7.20 

7.30 7.35 7.35 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types’ in both eastern and 
‘western markets as reported on Jan. 4 
was $28.75 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Dec, 1 ......¢:. $24.35 May 1 ........ $22.65 
Nov. 1 ..c.csee 18.65 April 1 ....... 25.85 
Oct. 1 .ceccceee 19.35 March 1 ...... 28.70 
Sept. 1 .......- 19.70 Feb. 1 ......0. 32.75 
AUG. 1 nccccsee 21.00 Jan. 2 ........ 33.25 
July 1 ....+05. 20.60- Dec, 1 ......6. 37.75 
June 1 ......-- 22.65 Nov. 1 ........ 35.95 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
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by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Dec, 34 47 38 
Dec. 38 66 34 
Dec. 40 57 40 
Dec. 37 67 46 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3... 42 59 41 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 * 62 37 
February average. 45 52 39 
January average.. 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 





FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


News from Southern Hemisphere Continues 
Good—Fall Grain in Northern 
Hemisphere Variable 


The Department of Agriculture’s Jan. 
1 bulletin reports that growing condi- 
tions for the wheat crop_have continued 
favorable in Argentina, and a general 
feeling of confidence prevails concerning 
the yield. The official estimate for the 
1921-22 area of wheat is 13,927,000 acres, 
compared with 14,957,000 in 1920-21. The 
harvesting of the crop is now in prog- 
ress, but no official estimate of the pro- 
duction for 1921-22 has as yet been is- 
sued. The condition of other cereal 
crops is generally good, and fair to good 
yields are reported. The condition of 
the flaxseed crop is poor, and a low yield 
is expected. 

The harvesting of the new wheat crop 
is now in progress in Australia. Some 
complaints of damage from excessive 
heat are reported from various sections 
of the commonwealth, and in New South 
Wales. bush fires and hailstorms have 
caused some damage. The preliminary 
official estimate for the production for 
1921-22 is 146,614,000 bus, compared with 
146,799,000 in 1920-21. The quality of 
the grain is generally reported to be 
very good. 

The latest estimates of the wheat crop 
in the Union of South Africa are very 
favorable, giving the yield for 1921-22 as 
8,449,000 bus, compared with 8,113,000 in 
1920-21. The area of wheat in New Zea- 
land in 1921-22 shows considerable in- 
crease, being reported as 363,000 acres, 
compared with 223,000 in 1920-21. 

The fall crops of food grains have 
yielded well in British India, and. the 
outlook for the spring crops is quite fa- 
vorable. Prospects for the wheat crop 
in the Punjab and Central Provinces, 
which together produce nearly half of 
India’s total wheat crop, are very good. 
Rain is reported to be greatly needed in 
parts of East Deccan, but conditions are 
fair elsewhere in Bombay. Rain is also 
needed in some sections of Bengal. 

The second forecast for rice, as issued 
by the department of statistics, gives the 
area for 1921-22 as 79,154,000 acres, or 
103.5 per cent of 1920-21 and 102.7 per 
cent of the five-year average. 

The condition of the fall sown cereals 
is variable throughout Europe, and in 
many sections a poor start has been 
made. Germination of winter wheat, rye, 
and oats has been good in Great Britain, 





and strong, healthy growth is reported. 
The condition of winter wheat and rye is 
slightly below average in Germany, and 
slightly above average in Austria and 
Poland. The continuous drouth-hindered 
seeding in Hungary, and has curtailed 
the acreage somewhat. Conditions have 
been favorable in Roumania, and a fair 
acreage has been sown. 

Seeding and growing conditions have 
been very unfavorable in France, due to 
the long drouth, which has curtailed 
planting and hindered good germination. 
Recent rains have been beneficial in 
northern Africa, and a large acreage of 
wheat and other fall cereals is being 
sown. Fall sown wheat is entering the 
winter in good condition in Canada, and 
the area sown shows an increase of 6 
per cent, compared with last year. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 4.) 


Nasuvitte.—Flour market has holiday 
tone, with no material change in situa- 
tion. 


PuiapetpHiA.—Flour dull and weak 
to sell, but without quotable change. 
Millfeed firm under light offerings, but 
demand only moderate. 


Bartimore.—F lour easily 25c lower and 
neglected, which is a bad beginning for 
the new year, and reflects too much op- 
timism. Feed unchanged, but nominal 
and dull. 


Co.tumsus.—While no flour sales have 
been reported, there have been few in- 
quiries for prices, which would indicate 
a more optimistic feeling among buyers 
ped some time. Feed in good de- 
mand. 


Boston.—Flour market weak, with de- 
mand at standstill. No open change in 
prices, but -disposition to shade them 
materially. Millfeed very dull, with gen- 
eral advance in prices on all grades. Corn 
meal and oatmeal steady. 


Cuicaco.—Local mills are running 
light, and buyers are showing very little 
interest. Brokers and pr Ba report 
business almost at a standstill. Prices 
about firm. Wheat values down 6@7c to- 
day, as result of general weakness and 
liquidation. 

Mitwavkee.—Flour prices reduced 25 
@35c bbl, Tuesday, with slump in wheat. 
Rye flour prices declined similarly. Busi- 
ness quiet, but recovery from holiday 
stagnation is expected soon. Millfeed 
steady and unchanged. Active demand 
renewed. Offers very scarce. 


Sr. Lovuis.—The break in the wheat 
market of the last few days served to 
hold off any flour purchases which other- 
wise might have been made. Buying 
from all classes of trade remains very 
light, and no improvement is expected 
until the wheat market becomes more 
stabilized. Millfeed dull and feeling 
easier. 





NEW CHINESE FLOUR MILL 
The Hua King Flour Mill is being or- 
ganized at Tsinan, China, with a capital 
of $400,000, half paid up, and its regis- 
tration has been officially made with the 
ministry of agriculture and commerce. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Jan.1 Jan. 3 
Dec. 31 Dec. 24 1921 1920 








Minneapolis .. ..202,160 206,140 236,380 432,030 
St. Paul: ...ccee 8,070 6,775 5,685 11,665 
Duluth-Superior 3,065 3,225 11,090 6,980 
Milwaukee ..... 8,265 1,736 12,195 15,900 

Fotals ... ois 221,560 217,875 265,350 466,575 
Outside mills*..108,155 ...... 124,070 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..329,715 ...... 389,420 ..... ° 
St. Louis ...... 24,100 25,000 17,200 34,400 
St. Louist ....: 21,825 34,000 27,200 55,500 
Buffalo ........ 107,650 109,840 80,875 108,350 
Rochester ..... 5,200 4,700 6,550 10,000 


Chicago ....... 6,000 23,000 18,750 26,000 
Kansas City.... 55,400 72,000 68,700 80,000 
Kansas Cityt...232,320 263,350 150,620 349,180 





Omaha ........ 9,200 10,825 4,655 20,715 
Toledo .......- 14,125 15,150 1,500 26,500 
Toledof ....... 61,395 40,800 32,285 41,710 
Indianapolis ... 5,805 8,735 6,010 11,980 


Nashville** ....101,515 99,725 61,680 124,185 
Portland, Oreg.. 29,130 34,610 16,485 24,660 
Seattle ........ 18,485 20,790 9,240 29,800 
Tacoma ....... 28,930 34,455 1,640 35,430 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Jan.1 Jan. 3 





Dec. 31 Dec. 24. 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 37 37 43 79 
Gt. Paul ...cccccee 34 29 24 49 
Duluth-Superior .. 8 9 30 19 
Outside mills* .... 36 44 38 57 
Average spring.. 34 38 41 68 
Milwaukee ........ 29 6 51 66 
St.. Louis ......... 48 50 34 68 
Se eee 29 44 35 72 
BNR AIO 46 cccvceses 65 66 48 65 
Rochester ........ 28 25 30 54 
eee 15 58 63 96 
Kansas City ...... 50 68 56 82 
Kansas Cityt ..... 47 53 33 80 
Omaha .....00. ~» ST 56 19 86 
Toledo rr -- 239 32 3 55 
Toledo§ ....ccceee 38 34 20 56 
Indianapolis ...... 25 38 22 53 
Nashville** ....... 57 50 37 57 
Portland, Oregon.. 49 60 34 60 
Seattle .c.csccvees 35 39 18 56 
TACOMA .i...csere 51 60 3 62 
BORA cccccevess 38 41 32 64 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Minneapolis—Yearly Flour Prices 
Average prices of flour at Minneapolis, per 
bbl, by calendar years: 


Year Pat istclear Year Pat ist clear 
1921. .$8.76 $5.72 1903. ..$4.07 $2.94 
1920.. 12.61 9.5075 1902... 3.684 2.67 
1919.. 12.00 9.07 1901... 3.636 2.57 
1918..°10.1125 .... 1900... 3.705 2.445 
1917.. 11.34 9.80 1899... 3.664 2.456 
5.73 1898... 4.551 3.318 
6.41 1897... 4.39 3.422 
3.906 1896... 3.4525 2.61 
3.855 18956... 3.38 2.425 


4.16 1891... 6.05 4.09 
3.53 1890... 4.96 3.7 
3.05 1889... 5.27 . 
2.84 1888... 4.87 3.50 
2.8226 1887... 4.26 3.35 
3.0875 1886... 4.37 3.29 


*Standard Victory flour. 


The high point in 1921 was $10.30 on Jan. 
4, and low point $7 on Oct. 18, Nov. 8 and 
Dec, 13. ° 





1904... 4.65 











Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan, 3. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 







SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 








FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ..........-c cece eeereneee $6.50@ 7.25 $6.90@ 7.20 $.....@..... $6.50@ 6.75 $8.00@ 8.75 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.40 7.85 $8.25@ 8.75 $7.00@ 7.45 $7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent .......-...eeeeeeaee 6.25@ 6.85 6.45@ 6.95 ere), Tern 6.20@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.85@ 7.25 7.25@ 8.25 6.75@ 7.05 cece ec Deccce 
Spring first clear ......0-. cc eceeeeeesensees 4.25@ 5.00 4.00@ 4.40 s taveR eee’ 4.00@ 4.50 4.50@ 5.25 ee ae 5.40@ 5.65 5.00@ 5.75 6000 eG s seu 6 @ucoee 
Hard winter short patent ............-eeeee 6.25@ 6.50 ee 6.40@ 6.65 5.90@ 6.10 oti nwes 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.00 
Hard winter straight ........--.eseseeeeeee 6.00@ 6.20 we 5.70@ 5.90 5.30@ 5.60 6.00@ 6.50. 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 o vce Mocece 6.30@ 6.75 rrr) Seren 
Hard winter first clear 4.50@ 4.80 eee 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.00 4.50@ 5.25 Baas eas us oveselveses scceeQPocces © 000s Ge cote 
Soft winter short patent 6.10@ 6.30 eave oad s@. 5.75@ 6.00 err. fe 6.00@ 6.25 re. ft 6.50@ 7.50 ¢aeneMne cece 7.45@ 7.86 
Soft winter straight 5.80@ 6.00 er. oo 0 @. 5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.75 *5.00@ 5.25 *5.25@ 5.85 6.00@ 6.50 5.40@ 6.10 5.80@ 6.00 
Soft winter first clear 4.50@ 4.80 seve @. Pee 3.50@ 4.00 rere, lee o* Guse ae, ST 5.50@ 6.25 ee Pe 4.25@ 4.75 
TRS. DOE, AOD nb csccseccacsecwasseecsedc 5.00@ 5.30 4.65@ 4.75 eal ces -@.. 5.00@ 5.50 5.10@ 5.50 Ty. Je 5.50@ 5.75 06 SD « 00 --@. 
reese oe 4.80@ 5.00 3.40@ 3.50 SGM tbiee’ -Saaes @.. — ee 4.25@ 4.65 séBes ecco ee voc Qs eee .-@. 

FEED— 

Rs satel, c 2 ein sve so byes totes vent he eC, 3 re, Peter ree eee = ee 30.00@31.00  31.00@32.50  31.00@32.00 a ED ©. ens Mg xa s 
Hard winter bran . 25.00@ 25.50 acces Dc ccce 20.50@ 21.00 23.00 @24.00 -— Pe ee ee ee re e sce 2.00 + ee o 000 oO sc cece 
Soft winter bran 25.50 @ 26.00 @ eres fe re 24.00 @25.00 oe 31.00@32.00 32.00 @ 33.00 32.50 @33.00 o oe ve 25.00 @ 27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 25.00 @ 25.50 «eee + @22.00 20.00 @ 21.00 Tr oro ot Bice 30.00 @31.00 30.50 @ 31.50 32.00 @33.00 @31.00 27.00@ 29.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts). ............. 28.00 @30.00 26.50 @ 27.50 21.00 @ 22.00 25.00 @ 25.50 a. ee 32.00 @33.00 32.00 @ 34.00 35.00 @ 36.00 ..-@33.0 Teer, Pere 
BON MS Tele Crh da in vane ddeeen ey cee s9ssiess 30.00 @ 34.00 30.00 @31.00 Ce eewess “6Se05 Bacese ee, Sere 37.00 @38.00 37.00@ 38.00 «eee» @38.00 oes + @35.50 eo. Pee 
Family patént Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ae eee $6.50@6.75 (49's) $5.10@5.50 (49's) $5.20@5.60 (49's) $7.00@7.40 $6.90 @7.40 $7.05@ 
‘San Francisco... --@7.75 Pe er 5.60@5.80 eee @7.25 core @8,35 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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STARTLING WHEAT CROP REVISION 





Government Estimates of Wheat Crops of 1921, 1920 and 1919 Show Total of 
134 Million Bushels Added to Former Figures—Crop of 1921 Increased 
by 54 Million Bushels— Other Crops Show Material Decrease 


The government crop report for De- 
cember, issued Dec. 28, is one of the 
most extraordinary documents ever put 
out by the Department of Agriculture, 
on account of the sweeping nature of 
its changes in the crop estimates for 
1921, 1920 and 1919. These changes are 
based to a large extent on information 
secured throu the 1919 census, and 
involve important revisions of the acre- 
ages of nearly all the leading crops. 

The most significant change of all is 
in the estimates of wheat acreages and 
crops for the past three years. As 
compared with previous estimates, these 
show an addition to the country’s wheat 
supply of 54,238,000 bus in 1921, 45,899,- 

in 1920 and 34,014,000 in 1919, a total 
increase of 134,151,000 bus. This goes 
far toward explaining the persistent 
weakness of wheat prices in the face of 
what looked statistically like a wheat 
shortage; it is now apparent that there 
has been a great deal more wheat in 
the country than the government reports 
had indicated: 

The changes thus indicated in acreage 
and production are shown in the follow- 
ing table (000’s omitted): 


r--—Estimate——, 


1921— Present Previous Gain 
Winter wheat, acres. 42,702 38,721 3,981 
Spring wheat, acres.. 19,706 18,023 1,683 
All wheat, acres .... 62,408 56,744 5,664 


Winter wheat, bus... 587,032 543,879 43,153 


Spring wheat, bus... 207,861 196,776 11,085 
All wheat, bus ...... 794,893 740,655 64,238 
1920— 
Winter wheat, acres. 40,016 37,993 2,023 
Spring wheat, acres.. 21,127 19,419 1,708 
All wheat, acres .... 61,148 67,412 3,731 
Winter wheat, bus... 610,597 577,763 32,834 
Spring wheat, bus... 222,430 209,365 13,065 
All wheat, bus ..... 833,027 787,128 45,899 
1919— Ai 
Winter wheat, acres. 650,494 49,105 1,389 
Spring wheat, acres.. 25,200 23,203 1,997 
All wheat, acres .... 75,694 72,308 3,386 
Winter wheat, bus.. 760,677 729,503 31,174 
Spring wheat, bus... 207,602 204,762 2,840 
All wheat, bus ...... 968,279 934,265 34,014 


In sharp contrast to the situation as 
regards wheat, all the other grain crops 
show marked reductions in acreage from 
the previous estimates, and consequently 
in total production. The changes are in- 
dicated in the following table (000’s 


omitted) : cuales 
c—— Estimate—, 


1921— Present Previous Loss 
Corn, acres ...... 103,850 108,901 5,061 
Corn, Dus ......+. 3,081,251 3,151,698 70,447 
Oats, acres ...... 44,826 44,829 3 
Geta, BUS 2 csccces 1,060,737 1,078,519 17,782 
Barley, acres .... 7,240 7,713 47 
Barley, bus ...... 151,181 163,399 12,218 
Rye, acres ....... 4,228 4,54 31 
Rye, bus ......... 57,918 64,332 6,414 
Buckwheat, acres. 671 691 20 
Buckwheat, bus... 14,079 14,894 815 
Flaxseed, acres... 1,165 1,342 177 
Flaxseed, bus..... 8,112 9,360 1,248 

1920— 

Corn, acres ...... 101,699 104,601 2,902 
Comm, BUG ...ccccs 3,230,532 3,232,367 1,835 
Oats, acres ...... 42,491 43,323 832 
Oats, bus ........ 1,496,281 1,526,055 29,774 
Barley, acres .... 7,600 8,083 48 
Barley, bus ...... 189,332 202,024 12,692 
Rye, acres ....... 4,409 5,043 634 
Were 60,490 69,318 8,828 
Buckwheat, acres. 701 729 28 
Buckwheat, bus... 13,142 13,789 647 
Flaxseed, acres... 1,757 1,785 28 
Flaxseed, bus..... 10,774 10,990 216 
1919— 
Corn, acres ...... 97,170 100,072 2,902 
eee 2,816,318 2,858,509 42,191 
Oats, acres ...... 40,359 41,835 47 
Gete, BES ....05.. 1,184,030 1,231,754 47,724 
Barley, acres .... 6,720 7,198 478 
Barley, bus ...... 147,608 161,345 13,737 
Rye, acres ....... 6,307 7,103 79 
i Fas 75,542 88,909 13,367 
Buckwheat, acres, 692 739 47 
Buckwheat, bus... 14,295 15,244 949 
Flaxseed, acres... 1,508 1,572 69 
Flaxseed, bus..... 7,256 7,661 405 


Further comparative figures showing 
the relation of the revised crop estimates 
to previous crops are given in the ap- 
pended tables. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1921 - 1,165 8,112 1911....2,757 19,370 
1920....1,757 10,774 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1919 - 1,503 7,256 1909 2,083 19,513 
1918.... 1,910 13,360 1908 2,679 25,805 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1907. 2,864 25,851 
1916 - 1,605 14,296 1906. 2,506 25,576 
1915 - 1,387 14,030 19065. 2,535 28,477 
1914 - 1,646 13,749 1904. 3,264 23,400 
1913 2,291 17,863 1903. 3,233 27,300 
1912 2,861 28,073 1902 - 3,740° + 29,285 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
Acres, _-—Bushels—, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 883 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 761 207 968 
1918... 37,130 22,061 59,181 565 3856 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,966 62,785 482 1658 640 
1916... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,633 63,541 685 6 8 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,671 19,243 46,816 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,881 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 636 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,657 438 227 665 
1907... 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,864 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44,076 325 228 652 
1903... 32,610 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,646 46,202 363 3807 670 


—— 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


-m— Wheat——_,_ -———-Rye-——_. 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1921.... 62,408 795 13 4,228 58 14 
1920. 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 


sees 76,694 968 13 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 


1917.... 46,089 637 14 4,317 63 165 
1916.... 62,816 636 12 3,213 49 165 
1915 60,469 1,026 17 $3,129 64 17 

63,642 891 17 2,641 43 17 


60,184 763 16 
45,814 730 16 
49,643 621 12 
45,681 636 14 
44,261 683 16 
47,557 666 14 





1907.... 465,211 634 14 1,926 382 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 383 17 
1906.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,076 6552 12 1,793 27 16 
1908.... 49,466 638 13 1,907 29 16 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 384 17 
1901.... 49,896 748. 16 1,988 30 16 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 16 
1899.... 44,693 6547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 1,648 26 16 
1897.... 39,466 630 18 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895.... 84,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1898.... 34,629 3896 11 2,088 27 18 
1892.... 38,564 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 89,917 612 16 2,176 32 16 





1890.... 86,087 899 11 


1889.... 88,124 491 18 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,3386 416 11 2,366 28 12 
1887.... 87,642 456 12 2,058 21 10 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85*. 34,144 420 12 
1866-75*. 20,470 245 12 


*Average crop per year for the period. 


United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 








-——Barley—,._ -—Buckwheat-—, 

Yield Yield 

Crop per , Crop per 

bus acre Acres bus acre 

151 21 671 14 21 

189 25 701 13 19 

148 22 692 14 21 

256 26 1,027 17 17 

8,933 212 24 924 16 17 

7,767 182 24 828 12 14 

7,148 229 382 769 #16 20 

7,565 195 26 792 #17 =~ «#31 

7,499 178 24 805 14 17 

7,530 224 30 841 19 23 

7,627 160 21 833 18 21 

1910..... 7,748 174 22 860 18 20 
1909..... 7,698 1738 22 878 15 17 
1908..... 6,646 167 25 803 16 20 
1907..... 6,448 154 24 800 14 18 
1906..... 6,324 179 28 789 #416 # «#419 
1905..... 6,096 187 27 760 #16 «419 
1904..... 5,146 140 27 794 #16 19 
1903. - 4,993 182 26 804 14 18 
1902..... 661 135 29 806 16 18 
1901..... 4,296 110 26 811 15 19 
1900..... 2,894 69 20 638 10 16 
1899..... 2,878 73 26 670 123 17 
1898..... 2,588 66 22 678 12 17 
1897..... 2,719 67 24 — = 6S 
1896..... 2,951 70 24 755. 14 19 
3,300 87 26 763 16 20 

3,171 61 19 789 #613 )=«616 

3,220 70 22 816 12 16 

400 80 24 861 12 14 

8,353 87 26 850 18 16 

136 67 21 845 12 16 

3,221 78 24 837 12 14 

2,996 64 21 913 123 «18 

2,902 67 20 ws 2 @& 

2,653 69 22 918 12 18 

2,065 46 22 778 12 15 

: aaee 27 23 730 13 18 





*Average crop per year for the period, 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1921; 795 8,081 1,061 151 58 8 14 
1920. 833 38,231 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,816 1,184 148 76 7 14 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 266 91 #18 «17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,693 212 «263 e 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 #14 «13 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 329 64 14 «16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 48 16 17 
1918. 763 2,447 1,122 178 +41 #18 «14 
1912. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 «#438 = «619 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 636 2,886 1,186 174 6386|—6—COo18—SC—sd18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 16 
1908. 665 2,669 07 167 323 26 16 
1907. 634 2,690 764 164 32 26 14 
1906. 736 2,927 965 180 383 26 16 
1905. 693 2,702 963 137 38 328 16 
1904. 5652 2,467 895 140 #27 «623 ~=«616 
1903. 638 2,244 784 133 239 #437 «#614 
1902. 670 2,624 988 136 34 29 16 
1901. 748 1,623 787 110 «6©63006—.18)—Ssi16 
1900. 522 2,106 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 647 2,078 796 73 «(24 ee 12 
1898. 676 1,924 731 66 «26 ° 12 
1897. 630 1,903 699 67 27 16 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 80624 . 14 
1895. 467 2,161 824 87 27 16 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8627 oe 12 
1892. 616 1,628 661 80 8628 ee 12 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


——Corn——_ -———Oats__, 


Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 


44,826 1,061 24 
42,491 1,496 35 
40,359 1,184 30 
44,349 1,538 35 
43,553 1,593 37 
41,627 1,252 30 
40,996 1,549 38 
38,442 1,141 30 
38,399 1,122 29 
$7,917 1,418 387 
87,763 922 24 
$7,648 1,186 32 
36,169 1,007 29 
82,344 807 265 
$1,837 754 24 
30,969 965 31 
28,047 953 34 


1921... 103,850 3,081 30 
-- 101,699 3,231 32 
1919... 97,170 2,816 29 
1918... 104,467 2,602 24 
116,730 3,065 26 
106,296 2,667 24 
106,197 2,995 28 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 


1906.... 96,738 2,927 30 
1905.... 
1904.... 92,232 2,467 27 
1903.... 88,092 2,244 26 
1902.... 
1901.... 91,360 1,523 17 





1893.... 72,086 1,620 22 


1889.... 78,820 2,118 27 
1888.... 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 
1886.... 76,694 1,666 22 
1876-85*. 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75*. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 


*Average crop per year for the period, 


United States—Hay Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States hay crop (tame), in tons 
(000’s omitted): 





81,567 60,532 
87,855 60,693 
86,359 61,306 
76,660 59,858 
83,308 51,044 
91,192 60,111 
85,920 56,656 
70,071 66,377 
64,116 60,665 
72,691 59,282 
54,916 - 47,079 
69,378 54,874 
68,833 65,766 
70,798 59,824 
63,677 60,818 
57,146 60,198 





27,843 896 82 
‘ 


January 4, 1922 
WINTER GRAIN ACREAGE 


Government Estimate Shows Slight Decrease 
in Winter Wheat Area, with Marked 
Gain for Rye 


The crop reporting board of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
estimates the winter wheat area sown this 
fall as 44,293,000 acres, or 1.2 per cent 
less than the revised estimated area 
sown in the fall of 1920. Condition on 
Dec. 1, was 76.0, against 87.9 and 85.2 on 
Dec. 1, 1920 and 1919, respectively, and 
a 10-year average of 89.0. 

The rye area sown this fall is 5,184,000 
acres, or 22.6 per cent more than the re- 
vised estimated area sown in the fall of 
1920. Condition on Dec. 1 was 92.2, 
against 90.5 and 89.8 on Dec. 1, 1920 and 
1919, respectively, and a 10-year average 
of 90.9. 





Winter Wheat Acreage—1i1922 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
autumn of 1921, and of the condition of the 
crop, with comparisons: 
--—Acres—, Condition Dec. 1 











(000’s omitted) 10-year 

*1921 1920 1921 1920 av’ge 
New York.... 439 439 94 98 94 
New Jersey... 81 82 92 95 92 
Pennsylvania 1,405 1,364 95 93 93 
Delaware .... 119 116 93 93 92 
Maryland .... 592 580 90 89 91 
Virginia ..... 849 866 87 82 91 
West Virginia 251 254 93 85 92 
N. Carolina... 618 612 92 84 91 
S. Carolina... 157 121 92 86 90 
Georgia ..... 182 143 94 90 92 
ORIO cccccecs 2,327 2,327 93 81 90 
Indiana ..... 2,053 2,074 92 82 88 
Illinois ...... 2,775 2,694 93 86 89 
Michigan .... 9238 879 92 89 89 
Wisconsin ... 104 99 94 91 93 
Minnesota ... 101 99 92 95 93 
BOWS 2. ccees 588 470 94 93 93 
Missouri ..... 3,058 3,219 87 90 89 
South Dakota 102 81 92 90 86 
Nebraska ....3,954 3,839 80 90 90 
Kansas ..... 11,569 11,454 60 88 87 
Kentucky ... 670 657 95 84 88 
Tennessee ... 505 459 93 80 88 
Alabama .... 21 21 89 86 89 
Mississippi .. 6 8 90 85 88 
WE 5. ca-s bas 1,734 2,168 42 89 85 
Oklahoma ...3,550 3,944 54 86 85 
Arkansas ... 77 107 77 89 90 
Montana .... 291 355 58 70 89 
Wyoming ... 40 45 71 85 93 
Colorado ....1,466 1,496 76 87 91 
New Mexico.. 113 189 50 90 91 
Arizona ..... 42 44 95 93 95 
WO sb ceecdes 148 156 80 97 92 
Nevada ..... 2 3 85 90 91 
BOBS i.ccco 0% 436 436 81 95 92 
Washington .1,292 1,360 79 97 8&9 
OPOMOR «cece 894 813 92 97 93 
California ... 759 774 90 95 90 

U. States..44,293 44,847 76.0 87.9 89.0 

*Preliminary. tRevised. 


Rye Acreage—1922 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to rye in the autumn of 
1921, and of the condition of the crop, with 
comparisons: 
-—Acres—, Condition Dec. 1 
(000’s omitted) 10-year 


#1921 71920 1921 1920 av’ge 

New York... 47 52 938 95 § 

‘New Jersey... 56 57 93 96 92 
Pennsylvania. 192 188 96 94 93 
Virginia ..... 37 38 89 85 92 
eae 78 83 97 87 92 
Indiana ..... 318 306 95 89 92 
Michigan .... 655 642 94 93 92 
Wisconsin ... 3877 328 95 94 95 
Minnésota ... 681 582 95 94 92 
BODO ccccices 32 32 96 94 96 
N. Dakota....1,607 846 92 85 85 
South Dakota 267 191 95 88 88 
Nebraska .... 135 135 88 90 92 
Kansas ...... 91 91 65 91 90 





U. States. .5,184 4,228 92.2 90.5 90.9 
*Preliminary. tRevised, 








United States—Government Estimates of Wheat Condition 
Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- 


culture, together with the final yield per acre: 





——_———————-Winter wheat. ———-Spring wheat ——— 
Dec. 1 When Yield When Yield 
previous har- per har- per 
year Apr.1 Mayi1 Junel vested acre Junel July1 Aug.i vested acre 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c, bus p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. bus 
88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 13.7 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 10.5 
85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 15.3 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 10.5 
98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 15.1 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 8.2 
79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 15.2 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 16.2 
85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 15.2 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 12.6 
87.7 78.3 82.4 . 73.2 75.7 13.8 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 8.8 
88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 16.2 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 16.8 
97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 19.0 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 11.8 
93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 16.5 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 13.0 
86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 16.1 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 17.2 
82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 14.8 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 9.4 
95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 15.9 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 11.0 
85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 15.8 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 15.8 
91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 14.4 295.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 13.2 
94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 14.6 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 13.2 
94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 16.7 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 13.7 
82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 14.3 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 147 
86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 12.4 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 12.8 
99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 12.3 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 14.0 
86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 14.4 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 14.7 
97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 15.2 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 14.7 
97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 13.3 87.3 56.2 56.4 56.1  ° 10.6 
92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 11.5 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 13.3 
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January 4, 1922 
MEET GLASGOW IMPORTERS 


United States Shipping Board Representa- 
tives Confer with Executive Committee 
of Scottish Flour Trade Association 


Lonpvon, Ena., Dec. 14.—In a recent 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, an 
account was given of a meeting between 
representatives of the United States 
Shipping Board and the executive com- 
mittee of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation. As the result of this meeting 
was so satisfactory, a similar conference 
was arranged by the London office of 
The Northwestern Miller with the execu- 
tive committee of the Glasgow Flour 
Trade Association. The meeting was 
held in Glasgow last Tuesday and was 
quite a successful gathering. 

Owing to illness, Peter MacKichan, 
president of the Glasgow Flour Trade 
Association, was unable to be present, 
so the meeting was presided over by 
J. C. Mowat, of the firm of Mowat Bros. 

The United States Shipping Board 
was represented by D. D. Stratton, who 
came in place of Joseph E. Sheedy, the 
European manager, who was unable to 
attend owing to his being in France; and 
Tarleton Winchester, the European di- 
rector of operations. The Glasgow rep- 
resentative of the Shipping Board, L. S. 
Barden, was also present. 

After the chairman had welcomed the 
visitors Mr. Ness, the secretary of the 
Glasgow association, read a large num- 
ber of complaints received from various 
Scottish flour importing firms, mostly in 
connection with seriously delayed ship- 
ments, damage in handling, shortage in 
delivery and unsatisfactory recondition- 
ing. ‘ 

The much discussed question as to the 
troubles caused by “received for ship- 
ment” bills of lading was once more 
brought up, and it was pointed out that 
many of the claims for out of time ship- 
ment would never have come about had 
the shippers on the other side insisted on 
being given a “received on board” bill of 
lading. It was stated that it had been 
established by trade custom that “ship- 
ment from seaboard” was not completed 
until the goods were loaded on board the 
vessel, and the mere fact that they were 
delivered alongside did not constitute 
shipment. Messrs. Stratton and Win- 
chester intimated that Shipping Board 
lines would be perfectly willing to give 
“on board” ladings providing millers in- 
sisted on getting the same form of lad- 
ing from other lines. They explained 
that steps were being taken through the 
reduction of the number of operators 
and vessels, and the consequent increase 
in efficiency, to place Shipping Board 
steamship lines on a schedule basis of 
sailings. If it were possible to do this, 
a regular liner service would be estab- 
lished which would greatly facilitate 
shipment. Under W. J. Love’s manage- 
ment it was hoped that the various lines 
would be on a strictly commercial basis, 
and that the handling of,the business 
throughout, from the time of shipment 
to delivery, with prompt settlement of 
just claims, would put American steam- 
ers in a favorable position to compete 
with any of the liner companies. 

Mr. Winchester pointed out to those 
present that the length of: time in load- 
ing, of which there had been so much 
complaint recently, was caused by the 
difficulty of securing sufficient cargo in 
a short space of time. He further ex- 
plained that action was being taken to 
endeavor to remedy this evil and asked 
importers to show a reasonable patience 
in view of the present conditions. 

The question of handling flour carried 
by Shipping Board steamers on their ar- 
rival at Glasgow was also discussed. It 
seems that complaints have been made 
by some of the importing firms regard- 
ing the firms acting as stevedores and 
agents for Shipping Board lines. The 
subject was, therefore, thoroughly venti- 
lated, and the committee was asked 
whether it had any complaints to make 
concerning the agents, stevedores or mas- 
ter porters acting for the Shipping 
Board in Glasgow. 

After considerable discussion it ap- 
peared, from what was said, that at the 
present time the importers had no com- 
plaints, the majority of them saying that 
recent conditions had considerably im- 
proved, and that there was no doubt that 
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the firms in question were getting to 
know their business. It was stated that 
claims were attended to on a much more 
satisfactory basis than formerly, and the 
importers were assured that steps were 
being taken for a still further improve- 
ment to expedite a settlement of all just 
claims. 

Mr. Winchester pointed out that, since 
August, the Shipping Board lines from 
the Gulf ports had delivered over 200,000 
bags of flour at Glasgow as against 
80,000 by competitive lines. 

The members of the committee said 
they realized the importance of the Ship- 
ping Board services and that they were 
perfectly willing to co-operate providing 
the service were placed on a commercial 
basis, but they explained that very heavy 
losses had been incurred by most of the 


furd, of W. H. Rutherfurd & Co., and 
John Martin, of J. R. Lamb & Co., sec- 
retary of the Corn Trade Association. 


Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 





NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT 


Charles L. Roos, Secretary Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, Named Candidate 
to Head Millers’ National Federation 


Cuicaco, Inu., Dec. 31—A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, reports that the nominating com- 
mittee appointed to suggest nominees 
for president of the Federation for the 
coming year has stated, through its 
chairman, Ralph C. Sowden, that Charles 
L. Roos, secretary Hunter Milling Co., 








Charles L. Roos 


members of their association through the 
delays in making shipment and en route 
to destination by Shipping Board steam- 
ers. 

Mr. Stratton, in conclusion, gave fur- 
ther assurance of his desire to improve 
the service and hoped that whenever any 
importing firm had a grievance and felt 
that it had not received justice from 
the local agents or master porters, it 
would apply direct to the Shipping 
Board’s headquarters in London. 

Those present at the meeting were: J. 
C. Mowat, of Mowat Bros; R. R. Ness, 
acting secretary of the association; Gor- 
don Farquhar, of Farquhar Bros; W. R. 
Law, of Crawford & Law; M. D. Kerr, 
of W. H. Rutherfurd & Co; James 
Thompson, of James Thompson & Co., 
Kilmarnock; Eric Arend, of M. Kos- 
mack & Co; Mr. Wylie, of Maclay, Mur- 
ray & Spens, claim agents; C. F. G. 
Raikes, European manager of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

In the afternoon a meeting along simi- 
lar lines was held with the executive 
committee of the Glasgow Corn Trade 
Association, on which committee were a 
number of flour importers, consisting of 
J. McD. Black, of Cochrane & Black, 
who presided, Peter Hamilton, of Arch. 
Hamilton & Sons, W. H.~ Ruther- 


Wellington, Kansas, is the unanimous 
choice of the committee. Mr. Roos has 
accepted the nomination. 

V. P. WituiaMs. 


LONDON BUSINESS IS DULL 


Holiday Damper on Flour Trade Expected to 
Give Way—Manitoba Patents Offered 
at a Low Price 


Lonpon, Enc., Jan. 3.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Due to the holiday season, business 
in flour continues dull, but is expected to 
improve. Manitoba export patents are 
offered at 38@39s ($5.60@5.75 per bbl). 
At present no other flours can compete 
with these prices. C. F. G. Rarkes. 











WAR DEPARTMENT FLOUR 

Cuicaco, Itu., Dec. 31—The War de- 
partment, through the Chicago general 
intermediate depot, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, is asking for bids for 
furnishing 100,058 lbs (51014 bbls) hard 
wheat flour, to be packed in 98’s, cotton. 
Bids will be opened on Jan. 13, at 11 
a.m. Quotations are to be made on the 
basis of delivery, f.o.b., mill, and f.o.b., 
Washington, D. C., and deliveries are to 
be completed by Jan. 30. 

V. P. WittiaMs, 
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FREIGHT RATE REDUCTION 


Carriers Make Effective New Rail Tariffs 
Ordered by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on Various Dates 


Cuicaco, Itu., Dec. 31.—The trans- 
portation department of the Chicago 
Board of Trade has issued the following 
bulletin concerning freight rates: 

“We are advised that the carriers will 
make effective on various dates from 
Jan. 1, to, but not later than, Jan. 7, 
1922, on one day’s notice, reductions 
from points in the so-called Western and 
Mountain-Pacific groups covered by the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission referred to in our Bulletin 
No. 550. The reductions in the present 
rates amount to substantially the follow- 
ing: 

“Western Group.—Wheat, hay and 
straw, 13 per cent; corn, oats, rye and 
barley, 201% per cent. 

“Mountain-Pacific Group.—Wheat, hay 
and straw, 12, per cent; corn, oats, rye 
and barley, 20 per cent. 

“Western Illinois Group.—Wheat, hay 
and straw, 144% per cent; corn, oats, rye 
and barley, 214 per cent. 

“The foregoing reductions from west- 
ern Illinois group will apply only to the 
local interstate rates. The reduction 
amounts to 10 per cent on all kinds of 
grain for the local state rates and for the 
proportionals. 

“The western group embraces points 
west of the Mississippi River (except 
Montana and west, Wyoming and west, 
and west of Colorado common points). 
It includes, also, points in Wisconsin 
north of the line of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway, Milwaukee to 
Madison, north of the line of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway, Madison to 
Dodgeville, and west of the line of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, Dodgeville to 
the Illinois state line. 

“The western Illinois group includes 
points in Illinois on and west of the 
Illinois River, and on, west and north 
of the line of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, from Pekin to Chi- 
cago; also, points in Iowa and Missouri 
on the west bank of the Mississippi Riv- 
er; also, points in southern Wisconsin 
above mentioned as not being included in 
the western group. 

“The Mountain-Pacific group embraces 
Montana and west, Wyoming and west, 
and west of Colorado common points. 

“The carriers are preparing to pub- 
lish these reductions in the first instance 
by blanket supplements to their tariffs 
which will contain tables for arriving at 
the new rates. 

“In addition to the above mentioned re- 
ductions which are being made in com- 
pliance with the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the western 
grain case, the carriers have advised 
that they will voluntarily make a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in the rates on farm 
products at all points east of the above 
described western Illinois group. 

“As to grain from points in eastern 
Illinois, the 10 per cent reduction will 
apply to the proportionals as well as to 
the local state and interstate rates. 

“These reductions will also be made 
effective some time between Jan. 1 and 
Jan. 7, 1922.” 





V. P. WitiiaMs. 





CHANGE OF POSITION 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Jan. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—George E. Manschot, assist- 
ant sales manager of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., for the past two years, re- 
signed Jan. 1 to accept the position of 
sales manager for J. B. A. Kern & Sons, 
Inc. For 18 years prior to 1914 Mr. 
Manschot was connected with the Kern 
mills, resigning to go with the Globe 
Milling Co. at Watertown, Wis., and re- 
turning to Milwaukee in 1919 to join the 
Atlas Flour Mills. 

L. E. Meyer. 





GRAIN PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Effective Jan. 1, the partnership 
of the Holland-Harris Grain & Milling 
Co. was dissolved. James F. Holland 
will continue business at the old location, 
while Hugh Harris has organized the 
Hugh Harris Co., Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, for the purpose of handling 
flour, feed and grain. 
W. G. Martin, Je. 
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STARTLING WHEAT CROP REVISION 





Government Estimates of Wheat Crops of, 1921, 1920 and 1919 Show Total of 
134 Million Bushels Added to Former Figures—Crop of 1921 Increased 
by 54 Million Bushels— Other Crops Show Material Decrease 


The government crop report for De- 
cember, issued Dec. 28, is one of the 
most extraordinary documents ever put 
out by the Department of Agriculture, 
on account of the sweeping nature of 
its changes in the - estimates for 
1921, 1920 and 1919. These changes are 
based to a large extent on information 
secured throu the 1919 census, and 
involve important revisions of the acre- 
ages of nearly all the leading crops. 

The most significant change of all is 
in the estimates of wheat acreages and 
crops for the past three years. As 
compared with previous estimates, these 
show an addition to the country’s wheat 
supply of 54,238,000 bus in 1921, 45,899,- 
000 in 1920 and 34,014,000 in 1919, a total 
increase of 134,151,000 bus. This goes 
far toward explaining the persistent 
weakness of wheat prices in the face of 
what looked statistically like a wheat 
shortage; it is now apparent that there 
has been a great deal more wheat in 
the country than the government reports 
had indicated: 

The changes thus indicated in acreage 
and production are shown in the follow- 
ing table (000’s omitted) : 


7--— Estimate——, 


1921— Present Previous Gain 
Winter wheat, acres. 42,702 38,721 3,981 
Spring wheat, acres.. 19,706 18,023 1,683 
All wheat, acres .... 62,408 56,744 5,664 
Winter wheat, bus... 587,032 548,879 43,153 
Spring wheat, bus... 207,861 196,776 11,085 
All wheat, bus ...... 794,893 740,655 64,238 

1920— 

Winter wheat, acres. 40,016 37,993 2,023 
Spring wheat, acres.. 21,127 19,419 1,708 
All wheat, acres .... 61,148 657,412 8,731 
Winter wheat, bus... 610,597 577,763 32,834 
Spring wheat, bus... 222,430 209,365 13,065 
All wheat, bus ..... 838,027 787,128 45,899 

1919— ‘ 
Winter wheat, acres. 50,494 49,105 1,389 
Spring wheat, acres.. 25,200 23,203 1,997 
All wheat, acres .... 75,694 72,308 3,386 
Winter wheat, bus.. 760,677 729,503 31,174 
Spring wheat, bus... 207,602 204,762 2,840 
All wheat, bus ...... 968,279 934,265 34,014 


In sharp contrast to the situation as 
regards wheat, all the other grain crops 
show marked reductions in acreage from 
the previous estimates, and consequently 


in total production. The changes are in- 
dicated in the following table (000’s 
omitted) : 
--—Estimate—, 

1921— Present Previous Loss 
Corn, acres .... 103,850 108,901 5,061 
Corn, BUS occcseee $3,081,251 3,151,698 70,447 
Oats, acres ...... 44,826 44,829 3 
Oats, bus ........ 1,060,787 1,078,519 17,782 
Barley, acres .... 7,240 7,713 473 
Barley, bus ...... 151,181 168,399 12,218 
Rye, acres ....... 4,228 4,544 316 
Rye, bus ........- 57,918 64,332 6,414 
Buckwheat, acres. 671 691 20 
Buckwheat, bus... 14,079 14,894 815 
Flaxseed, acres... 1,165 1,342 177 
Flaxseed, bus..... 8,112 9,360 1,248 

1920— 
Corn, acres ...... 101,699 104,601 2,902 
Corn, Dus ......0% 3,230,532 3,232,367 1,835 
Oats, acres ...... 42,491 43,323 832 
Oats, bus ........ 1,496,281 1,526,055 29,774 
Barley, acres .... 7,600 8,083 48 
Barley, bus ...... 189,332 202,024 12,692 
Rye, acres ....... 4,409 5,043 634 
MS, DUS .ccccccee 60,490 69,318 8,828 
Buckwheat, acres. 701 729 28 
Buckwheat, bus... 13,142 13,789 647 
Flaxseed, acres... 1,757 1,785 28 
Flaxseed, bus..... 10,774 10,990 216 

1919— 
Corn, acres ...... 97,170 100,072 2,902 
Corm, BUS ....cs0% 2,816,318 2,858,509 42,191 
Oats, acres ...... 40,359 41,835 476 
SOU, BUS ciccis.. 1,184,030 1,231,754 47,724 
Barley, acres .... 6,720 7,198 47 
Barley, bus ...... 147,608 161,345 13,737 
Rye, acres ....... 6,307 7,103 79 
Tepe, WES ..0e..0ss 75,542 88,909 13,367 
Buckwheat, acres. 692 739 47 
Buckwheat, bus... 14,295 16,244 949 
Flaxseed, acres... 1,503 1,672 69 
Flaxseed, bus..... 7,256 7,661 405 


Further comparative figures showing 
the relation of the revised crop estimates 
to previous crops are given in the ap- 
pended tables. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1921.... 1,165 8,112 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1920 - 1,757 10,774 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1909....2,083 19,5138 
1918.... 1,910 18,360 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1907....2,864 25,851 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 1906....2,506 256,576 
1915....1,387 14,030 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
1914.... 1,645 18,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 19038.... 3,233 27,300 
1912.... 2,861 28,073 1902.... 3,740 29,285 








Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





Acres————_,_ -—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 1795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 761 207 968 
1918 22,061 59,181 665 356 921 
1917 18,611 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 17,966 652,786 482 168 640 
1915 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 17,633 63,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 19,248 45,8156 400 330 730 
1911... 20,881 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 18,3562 45,681 434 201 636 
1909... 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 17,681 47,657 438 227 665 
1907... 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 17,356 47,306 493 242 1736 
1905. 17,872 47,364 419 273 693 
1904... 17,044 44,076 325 228 652 
1908... 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,5646 46,202 363 3807 670 


—_—— 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





—— Wheat, -————Rye———,, 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1921 62,408 795 13 4,228 58 14 
1920 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919 75,694 968 13 6,307 76 12 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 46,089 637 14 4,317 63 16 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 16 
1915.... 60,4691,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914.... 68,641 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1918.... 60,184 768 16 2,657 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 S217: 36 i7 
1911.... 49,643 621 12 2,127 38 16 
1910.... 456,681 635 14 2,186 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 16 2;196 30 18 
1908.... 47,657 666 14 1,948 82 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 165 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 698 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,076 652 12 1,798 27 16 
1908.... 49,466 638 13 1,907 29 16 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 16 1,988 30 16 
1900.... 42,496 622 12 1,691 24 16 
9 44,693 647 12 1,659 24 14 
44,055 676 15 1,648 26 16 

39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 

34,619 428 12 1,831 24 18 

1896.... 84,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 84,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 896 11 2,038 #27 18 
1892.... 38,564 616 18 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 16 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 3899 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 88,124 491 18 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 387,386 416 11 2,366 28 12 
1887.... 87,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 





1876-85*. 34,144 42 12 
1866-75*. 20,470 


*Average crop per year for the period. 


United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 









r——Barley——_._ -- Buckwheat—, 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

7,240 151 21 671 14 21 

7,600 189 25 701 13 19 

6,720 148 22 692 14 21 

9,740 256 26 1,027 17 #17 

8,933 212 24 924 16 17 

7,757 182 24 828 12 14 

7,148 229 32 769 16 20 

7,665 195 26 792 17 21 

7,499 178 24 805 14 17 

7,630 224 30 841 19 23 

7,627 160 21 833 18 21 

1910..... 17,748 174 322 860 18 20 
1909..... 7,698 1738 22 878 15 17 
1908..... 6,646 167 25 803 16 20 
1907..... 6,448 164 24 800 14 18 
1906..... 6,324 179 28 789 #416 €#« «#619 
1905..... 6,096 187 27 760 #16 19 
1904..... 65,146 140 27 794 #16 19 
1903..... 4,998 182 26 804 14 18 
1902..... 4,661 135 29 806 16 18 
1901..... 4,296 110 26 811 15 19 
1900..... 2,894 69 20 638 10 16 
1899..... 2,878 73 26 670 12 17 
1898..... 2,683 66 . 22 678 12 17 
1897..... 3,719 67 24 718 #+416 21 
1896..... 2,961 70 24 755. 14 «19 
1895.....- 3,300 87 26 7638 #16 20 
1894..... 3,171 61 19 789 #13 16 
1893..... 8,220 70 22 816 12 16 
80 24 861 12 14 

87 26 850 18 16 

67 «21 846 12 16 

78 24 837 12 14 

64 21 913 #12 «18 

57 20 911 11 12 

69 22 918 13 18 


1876-85"... 
1866-75*.. 


*Average crop per year 


2,065 22 
1,197 27 23 


for the period, 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1921. 795 38,081 1,061 161 58 8 14 
1920. 833 3,231 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,816 1,184 148 76 7 14 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 #18 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «263 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,262 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 48 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 385 18 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 16 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 382 26 16 
1907. 634 2,690 764 164 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 383 26 16 
1905. 693 2,702 953 1387 28 28 16 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 16 
1903. 638 2,244 784 133 39 37 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 84 29 16 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,106 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 647 2,078 796 Saat e. 
1898. 676 1,924 731 66 26 .. 13 
1897. 5630 1,903 699 67 27 16 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,161 824 87 27 16 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 . 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892. 616 1,628 661 80 8=—. 28 12 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





c——Corn——, -——_Oa 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1921 103,850 3,081 30 ane 1,061 24 
1920 101,699 3,231 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919 97,170 2,816 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918... 104,467 2,602 24 44,349 1,538 36 
1917... 116,730 83,066 26 43,653 1,593 37 
1916... 106,296 2,667 24 41,627 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,996 28 40,996 1,649 38 
1914... 103,436 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1912... 107,083 3,126 29 37,917 1,418 387 
1911... 105,826 2,631 24 387,763 922 24 
1910... 104,085 2,886 28 37,648 1,186 32 
1909... 98,883 2,652 26 365,159 1,007 29 
1908... 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 26 
1907.... 99,931 2,692 26 31,837 754 24 
1906.... 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905.... 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904.... 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 896 32 
1903.... 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 ' 
1902.... 94,044 2,624 27 28,653 988 34 
1901.... 91,360 1,523 17 28,641 737 26 
1900.... 83,322 2,106 25 27,366 809 30 
1899.... 82,109 2,078 26 26,341 796 30 
1898.... 77,722 1,924 26 26,777 -731 28 
1897.... 80,095 1,908 24 26,730 699 27 
1896.... 81,027 2,284 28 27,666 707 26 
1896.... 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.... 62,582 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.... 22 27,378 639 23 
1892 23 4 «627,064 661 24 
1891.... 5 27 26,682 738 29 
1890.... ° 21 26,481 624 20 
1889.... 78,8320 2,118 27 27,462 762 27 
1888.... 76,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.... 72,3938 1,456 20 265.921 660 25 
1886.... 76,694 1,666 22 23,668 624 26 
1876-85*. 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75*. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 


*Average crop per year for the period. 





United States—Hay Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States hay crop 
(000’s omitted): 


(tame), in tons 
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WINTER GRAIN ACREAGE 


Government Estimate Shows Slight Decrease 
in Winter Wheat Area, with Marked 
Gain for Rye 


The crop reporting board of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
estimates the winter wheat area sown this 
fall as 44,293,000 acres, or 1.2 per cent 
less than the revised estimated area 
sown in the fall of 1920. Condition on 
Dec, 1, was 76.0, against 87.9 and 85.2 on 
Dec. 1, 1920 and 1919, respectively, and 
a 10-year average of 89.0. 

The rye area sown this fall is 5,184,000 
acres, or 22.6 per cent more than the re- 
vised estimated area sown in the fall of 
1920. Condition on Dec. 1 was 92.2, 
against 90.5 and 89.8 on Dec. 1, 1920 and 
1919, respectively, and a 10-year average 
of 90.9. 





Winter Wheat Acreage—1922 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
autumn of 1921, and of the condition of the 
crop, with comparisons: 
Acres——, Condition Dec. 1 











— 

(000’s omitted) 10-year 

*1921 1920 1921 1920 av’ge 
New York.... 439 439 94 98 94 
New Jersey.. 81 82 92 95 92 
Pennsylvania 1,405 1,364 95 93 93 
Delaware .... 119 116 93 93 $2 
Maryland .... 592 580 90 89 91 
Virginia ..... 849 866 87 82 91 
West Virginia 251 254 93 85 92 
N. Carolina... 618 612 92 84 91 
S. Carolina... 157 121 92 86 90 
Georgia ..... 182 143 «94 90 92 
GERD cicccocs 2,327 2,327 93 81 90 
Indiana ..... 2,053 2,074 92 82 88 
oo ee 2,775 2,694 93 86 89 
Michigan .... 923 879 92 89 89 
Wisconsin ... 104 99 94 91 93 
Minnesota ... 101 99 92 95 93 
eee 588 470 94 93 93 
Missouri ..... 3,058 3,219 87 90 89 
South Dakota 102 81 92 90 86 
Nebraska ....3,954 3,889 80 90 90 
Kansas .....11,569 11,454 60 88 87 
Kentucky 670 657 95 84 88 
Tennessee ... 505 459 93 80 88 
Alabama .... 21 21 89 86 89 
Mississippi .. 6 8 90 85 88 
eee 1,734 2,168 42 89 85 
Oklahoma ...3,550 3,944 54 86 85 
Arkansas 77 107 77 89 90 
Montana 291 355 58 70 &9 
Wyoming ... 40 45 71 85 93 
Colorado ....1,466 1,496 76 87 91 
New Mexico.. 113 189 50 90 91 
Arizona ..... 42 44 95 93 95 
SAA 148 156 80 97 92 
Nevada ..... 2 3 85 90 91 
TGaho ....20+ 436 436 81 95 92 
Washington .1,292 1,360 79 97 89 
OROBOR <.0.0% 894 813 92 97 93 
California ... 759 774 90 95 90 

U. States..44,293 44,847 76.0 87.9 89.0 

*Preliminary. tRevised. 


Rye Acreage—1922 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to rye in the autumn of 
1921, and of the condition of the crop, with 
comparisons: 
-—Acres— Condition Dec. 1 
(000’s omitted) 10-year 


*1921 1920 1921 1920 av’ge 
New York ... 47 52 93 95 94 
New Jersey... 56 57 93 96 92 
Pennsylvania. 192 188 96 94 93 
Virginia ..... 37 38 89 85 92 
WRI sccceces 78 83 97 87 92 
Indiana ..... 318 306 95 89 92 
Michigan .... 655 642 94 93 92 
Wisconsin ... 377 328 95 94 95 
Minnésota ... 681 582 95 94 92 
FOWS ccsiccecs 32 32 96 94 96 


N. Dakota... .1,607 846 92 85 85 








South Dakota 267 191 95 88 88 

Nebraska .... 135 135 «88 90 92 

pS) eee 91 91 65 91 90 
U. States. .5,184 4,228 92.2 90.5 90.9 
*Preliminary. tRevised. 








United States—Government Estimates of Wheat Condition 


Condition of growing wheat as reported in 


culture, together with the final yield per acre: 


various months by the Department of Agri- 








——————-Winter wheat \ Spring wheat —_— 

Dec. 1 When Yield When Yield 

previous har- per har- per 

year Apr.1 Mayi1 Junel vested acre Junel July1 Aug.1 vested acre 

Year— p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. bus p.c p.c. p.c. bus 
eer 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 13.7 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 10.5 
Fa 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 15.3 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 10.5 
oo SA 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 15.1 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 8.2 
Seer 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 15.2 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 16.2 
BOOT veces 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 15.2 91.6 83.6 68.7 71,2 12.6 
eee 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 13.8 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 8.8 
| eee 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 16.2 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 16.8 
BOAGs cs ccce 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 19.0 95.5 92.1 76.5 68.0 11.8 
pt eee 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 16.5 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 13.0 
ee 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 15.1 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 17.2 
| eee 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 14.8 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 9.4 
eae 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 15.9 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 11.0 
eee 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 15.8 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 15.8 
See 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 14,4 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 13.2 
| ee 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 14.6 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 13.2 
>. oe 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 16.7 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 13.7 
1905...... 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 14.3 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 147 
oo eee 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 12.4 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 12.8 
Je 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 12.3 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 14.0 
0 Se 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 14.4 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 14.7 
ae 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 15.2 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 14.7 
SO ear 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 13.3 87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 10.6 
ee 92.6 77.9. 176.3 67.3 65.6 11.5 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 13.3 
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January 4, 1922 
MEET GLASGOW IMPORTERS 


United States Shipping Board Representa- 
tives Confer with Executive Committee 
of Scottish Flour Trade Association 





Lonnon, Ena., Dec. 14.—In a recent 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, an 
account was given of a meeting between 
representatives of the United States 
Shipping Board and the executive com- 
mittee of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation. As the result of this meeting 
was so satisfactory, a similar conference 
was arranged by the London office of 
The Northwestern Miller with the execu- 
tive committee of the Glasgow Flour 
Trade Association. The meeting was 
held in Glasgow last Tuesday and was 
quite a successful gathering. 

Owing to illness, Peter MacKichan, 
president of the Glasgow Flour Trade 
Association, was unable to be present, 
so the meeting was presided over by 
J. C. Mowat, of the firm of Mowat Bros. 

The United States Shipping Board 
was represented by D. D. Stratton, who 
came in place of Joseph E. Sheedy, the 
European manager, who was unable to 
attend owing to his being in France; and 
Tarleton Winchester, the European di- 
rector of operations. The Glasgow rep- 
resentative of the Shipping Board, L. S. 
Barden, was also present. 

After the chairman had welcomed the 
visitors Mr. Ness, the secretary of the 
Glasgow association, read a large num- 
ber of complaints received from various 
Scottish flour importing firms, mostly in 
connection with seriously delayed ship- 
ments, damage in handling, shortage in 
delivery and unsatisfactory recondition- 
ing. ; 

The much discussed question as to the 
troubles caused by “received for ship- 
ment” bills of lading was once more 
brought up, and it was pointed out that 
many of the claims for out of time ship- 
ment would never have come about had 
the shippers on the other side insisted on 
being given a “received on board” bill of 
lading. It was stated that it had been 
established by trade custom that “ship- 
ment from seaboard” was not completed 
until the goods were loaded on board the 
vessel, and the mere fact that they were 
delivered alongside did not constitute 
shipment. Messrs. Stratton and Win- 
chester intimated that Shipping Board 
lines would be perfectly willing to give 
“on board” ladings providing millers in- 
sisted on getting the same form of lad- 
ing from other lines. They explained 
that steps were being taken through the 
reduction of the number of operators 
and vessels, and the consequent increase 
in efficiency, to place Shipping Board 
steamship lines on a schedule basis of 
sailings. If it were possible to do this, 
a regular liner service would be estab- 
lished which would greatly facilitate 
shipment. Under W. J. Love’s manage- 
ment it was hoped that the various lines 
would be on a strictly commercial basis, 
and that the handling of, the business 
throughout, from the time of shipment 
to delivery, with prompt settlement of 
just claims, would put American steam- 
ers in a favorable position to compete 
with any of the liner companies. 

Mr. Winchester pointed out to those 
present that the length of time in load- 
ing, of which there had been so much 
complaint recently, was caused by the 
difficulty of securing sufficient cargo in 
a short space of time. He further ex- 
plained that action was being taken to 
endeavor to remedy this evil and asked 
importers to show a reasonable patience 
in view of the present conditions. 

The question of handling flour carried‘ 
by Shipping Board steamers on their ar- 
rival at Glasgow was also discussed. It 
seems that complaints have been made 
by some of the importing firms regard- 
ing the firms acting as stevedores and 
agents for Shipping Board lines. The 
subject was, therefore, thoroughly venti- 
lated, and the committee was asked 
whether it had any complaints to make 
concerning the agents, stevedores or mas- 
ter porters acting for the Shipping 
Board in Glasgow. 

After considerable discussion it ap- 
peared, from what was said, that at the 
present time the importers had no com- 
plaints, the majority of them saying that 
recent conditions had considerably im- 
proved, and that there was no doubt that 
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the firms in question were getting to 
know their business. It was stated that 
claims were attended to on a much more 
satisfactory basis than formerly, and the 
importers were assured that steps were 
being taken for a still further improve- 
ment to expedite a settlement of all just 
claims. 

Mr. Winchester pointed out that, since 
August, the Shipping Board lines from 
the Gulf ports had delivered over 200,000 
bags of flour at Glasgow as against 
80,000 by competitive lines. 

The members of the committee said 
they realized the importance of the Ship- 
ping Board services and that they were 
perfectly willing to co-operate providing 
the service were placed on a commercial 
basis, but they explained that very heavy 
losses had been incurred by most of the 


furd, of W. H. Rutherfurd & Co., and 
John Martin, of J. R. Lamb & Co., sec- 
retary of the Corn Trade Association. 


Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 





NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT 


Charles L. Roos, Secretary Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, Named Candidate 
to Head Millers’ National Federation 


Cuicaco, Inx., Dec. 31—A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, reports that the nominating com- 
mittee appointed to suggest nominees 
for president of the Federation for the 
coming year has stated, through its 
chairman, Ralph C. Sowden, that Charles 
L. Roos, secretary Hunter Milling Co., 








Charles L. Roos 


members of their association through the 
delays in making shipment and en route 
to destination by Shipping Board steam- 
ers. 

Mr. Stratton, in conclusion, gave fur- 
ther assurance of his desire to improve 
the service and hoped that whenever any 
importing firm had a grievance and felt 
that it had not received justice from 
the local agents or master porters, it 
would apply direct to the Shipping 
Board’s headquarters in London. 

Those present at the meeting were: J. 
C. Mowat, of Mowat Bros; R. R. Ness, 
acting secretary of the association; Gor- 
don Farquhar, of Farquhar Bros; W. R. 
Law, of Crawford & Law; M. D. Kerr, 
of W. H. Rutherfurd & Co; James 
Thompson, of James Thompson & Co., 
Kilmarnock; Eric Arend, of M. Kos- 
mack & Co; Mr. Wylie, of Maclay, Mur- 
ray & Spens, claim agents; C. F. G. 
Raikes, European manager of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

In the afternoon a meeting along simi- 
lar lines was held with the executive 
committee of the Glasgow Corn Trade 
Association, on which committee were a 
number of flour importers, consisting of 
J. McD. Black, of Cochrane & Black, 
who presided, Peter Hamilton, of Arch. 
Hamilton & Sons, W. H.~- Ruther- 


Wellington, Kansas, is the unanimous 
choice of the committee. Mr. Roos has 
accepted the nomination. 

V. P. WiLuiaMs. 


LONDON BUSINESS IS DULL 


Holiday Damper on Flour Trade Expected to 
Give Way—Manitoba Patents Offered 
at a Low Price 


Lonpon, Enc., Jan. 3.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Due to the holiday season, business 
in flour continues dull, but is expected to 
improve. Manitoba export patents are 
offered at 38@39s ($5.60@5.75 per bbl). 
At present no other flours can compete 
with these prices. C. F. G. RarKkes. 











WAR DEPARTMENT FLOUR 

Curcaco, Itu., Dec. 31—The War de- 
partment, through the Chicago general 
intermediate depot, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, is asking for bids for 
furnishing 100,058 lbs (5101 bbls) hard 
wheat flour, to be packed in 98’s, cotton. 
Bids will be opened on Jan. 13, at Il 
a.m. Quotations are to be made on the 
basis of delivery, f.o.b., mill, and f.o.b., 
Washington, D. C., and deliveries are to 
be completed by Jan. 30. 

V. P. WitiiaMs, 
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FREIGHT RATE REDUCTION 


Carriers Make Effective New Rail Tariffs 
Ordered by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on Various Dates 





Cuicaco, Iut., Dec. 31.—The trans- 
portation department of the Chicago 
Board of Trade has issued the following 
bulletin concerning freight rates: 

“We are advised that the carriers will 
make effective on various dates from 
Jan. i, to, but not later than, Jan. 7, 
1922, on one day’s notice, reductions 
from points in the so-called Western and 
Mountain-Pacific groups covered by the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission referred to in our Bulletin 
No. 550. The reductions in the present 
rates amount to substantially the follow- 
ing: 

“Western Group.—Wheat, hay and 
straw, 13 per cent; corn, oats, rye and 
barley, 201%, per cent. 

“Mountain-Pacific Group.—Wheat, hay 
and straw, 12, per cent; corn, oats, rye 
and barley, 20 per cent. 

“Western Illinois Group.—Wheat, hay 
and straw, 144% per cent; corn, oats, rye 
and barley, 211% per cent. 

“The foregoing reductions from west- 
ern Illinois group will apply only to the 
local interstate rates. The reduction 
amounts to 10 per cent on all kinds of 
grain for the local state rates and for the 
proportionals. 

“The western group embraces points 
west of the Mississippi River (except 
Montana and west, Wyoming and west, 
and west of Colorado common points). 
It includes, also, points in Wisconsin 
north of the line of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway, Milwaukee to 
Madison, north of the line of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway, Madison to 
Dodgeville, and west of the line of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, Dodgeville to 
the Illinois state line. 

“The western Illinois group includes 
points in Illinois on and west of the 
Illinois River, and on, west and north 
of the line of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, from Pekin to Chi- 
cago; also, points in Iowa and Missouri 
on the west bank of the Mississippi Riv- 
er; also, points in southern Wisconsin 
above mentioned as not being included in 
the western group. 

“The Mountain-Pacific group embraces 
Montana and west, Wyoming and west, 
and west of Colorado common points. 

“The carriers are preparing to pub- 
lish these reductions in the first instance 
by blanket supplements to their tariffs 
which will contain tables for arriving at 
the new rates. 

“In addition to the above mentioned re- 
ductions which are being made in com- 
pliance with the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the western 
grain case, the carriers have advised 
that they will voluntarily make a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in the rates on farm 
products at all points east of the above 
described western Illinois group. 

“As to grain from points in eastern 
Illinois, the 10 per cent reduction will 
apply to the proportionals as well as to 
the local state and interstate rates. 

“These reductions will also be made 
effective some time between Jan. 1 and 
Jan. 7, 1922.” 

V. P. WirtiaMs. 





CHANGE OF POSITION 

MitwavukeE, Wis., Jan. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—George E. Manschot, assist- 
ant sales manager of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., for the past two years, re- 
signed Jan. 1 to accept the position of 
sales manager for J. B. A. Kern & Sons, 
Inc. For 18 years prior to 1914 Mr. 
Manschot was connected with the Kern 
mills, resigning to go with the Globe 
Milling Co. at Watertown, Wis., and re- 
turning to Milwaukee in 1919 to join the 
Atlas Flour Mills. 

L. E. Meyer. 





GRAIN PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Effective Jan. 1, the partnership 
of the Holland-Harris Grain & Milling 
Co. was dissolved. James F. Holland 
will continue business at the old location, 
while Hugh Harris has organized the 
Hugh Harris Co., Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, for the purpose of handling 
flour, feed and grain. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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GRAIN HANDLING PROBLEM 


Exchanges and Farm Organizations Form 
Joint Committee to Deal with Com- 
plaints of Marketing Practices 


Representatives of farm organizations 
and grain exchanges, meeting in Chicago 
last week, organized a joint committee 
representing the producers and the ex- 
changes interested in the marketing of 
grain, to consider, in informal manner, 
complaints that may arise concerning the 
handling of — 

The organization resulted from a sug- 
gestion offered at the conference of grain 
producers and grain handlers, held in 
Chicago recently under the auspices of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The committee will receive suggestions 
concerning such subjects from producers, 
shippers, elevator operators, millers, dis- 
tributors and grain cere but will 
have no authority to bind either the farm 
organizations or the exchanges it repre- 
sents, reporting back to those so repre- 
sented any recommendations on which 
members of the committee agree. 

The grain Yo = of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, aha, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Milwaukee and Toledo have se- 
lected as their representatives: L. -F. 
Gates, of Chicago; F. B. Wells, of Min- 
neapolis, and C. W. Lonsdale, of Kansas 
City, and the agricultural organizations 
present at the recent conference with the 
representative of the Department of 
Agriculture have selected J. F. Mehl, 
acting for C. H. Gustafson, president of 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
J. W. Shorthill, of Omaha, Neb., secre- 
tary of the Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, and Clifford 
Thorne, general counsel for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Future meetings of this committee, to 
be known as “The Joint Conference Com- 
mittee on Grain Trade Practices,” repre- 
senting producers and handlers of grain, 
will be held at Chicago the second Thurs- 
day of February, May, August and No- 
vember. 

“The committee hopes to render a con- 
structive service in ironing out differ- 
ences and eliminating abuses in the grain 
industry where such results can be ac- 
complished by negotiation between the 
parties,” according to an official state- 
ment. “It is believed that this may be 
of some value to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the administration of the 
future trading age.” 

Mr. Thorne was elected chairman and 
Mr. Gates secretary of the committee. 








CHICAGO FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Cuicaco, I11., Dec. 31—A good index 
to the general business conditions of the 
past year is shown in the output figures 
for Chicago flour mills. The total flour 
production in 1921 for the local. mills 
aggregated 820,000 bbls, compared with 
955,000 in 1920. In 1920 the total out- 
put was, for the first time since 1908, 
below 1,000,000 bbls. Comparative fig- 
ures are: 1919, 1,272.000 bbls; 1918, 1,- 
148,000; 1917, 1,168,118; 1916, 1,235,000. 

V. P. WiiuraMs. 





OHIO BAKERS’ MEETING 

The annual convention of the Ohio As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry will be 
held at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, 
Jan. 17-18. 

The meeting will be attended by many 
nationally important members of the fra- 
ternity who will take an active part in 
the analysis and discussion of practically 
every problem that now confronts the 
baking business. 

This year’s programme is expected to 
be the most valuable that has ever been 
offered. Among the many interesting 
talks will be those of L. J. Taber, secre- 
tary of the Ohio Agricultural Commis- 
sion, and R. M. Black, of the state de- 
partment of dairy and food. H. N. Dix- 
on, field manager for the association, will 
give a detailed report upon Ohio’s baking 
industry as he has viewed it during the 
past year. 





DEATH OF D. R. KREHBIEL 

Kawsas Crry, Mo., Dec. 31.—Daniel R. 
Krehbiel, secretary of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., dropped dead on 
the street at Moundridge yesterday, Dec. 
30. Mr. Krehbiel had been in his usual 
good health, and his death was wholly 
unexpected. He had been associated 
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with the Moundridge company all his 
business life, paying particular attention 
to the wheat department of the business. 
Mr. Krehbiel, while not widely known 
among millers, was held in great affec- 
tion by those fortunate enough to know 
him. A gentle, kindly man, with a nne, 
old-fashioned courtesy, his death, at the 
age of 54, is a great loss to those who 
live to see the passing of the older gen- 
eration of millers of the Southwest. 


R. E. Srerxre. 


AGAINST GROWING DURUM 


Montana Farmers and Others Raise Outcry 
Over This Variety of Wheat—State Of- 
ficial Aims to Eliminate It 


Great Fats, Mont., Dec. 31.—Mon- 
tana farmers, and elevator and milling 
interests, are up in arms over the durum 
wheat situation. Millers and elevator 
men always have been against durum 
because they say there has never been a 
time when it could be profitably handled. 
Farmers have been getting that lesson of 
bitter experience this year, and they have 
appealed in vain for relief to various 
agencies. This week the commissioner 
of agriculture for Montana gave out a 
statement in which he let it be known 
that his department would use all rea- 
sonable efforts to cause farmers to desist 
from seeding durum wheat in future. 

According to the commissioner of agri- 
culture the total durum wheat crop of 
Montana last year was approximately 
4,000,000 bus, and it was grown almost 
wholly in Sheridan, Roosevelt and Dan- 
iels counties. The best price obtainable 
for durum wheat here on Friday, this 
week, was 63c, and from that down to 
36c, according to the grade. Millers say 
it is a hopeless case, and the elevator 
men declare they never. bought a bushel 
of that variety that showed a profit. 

W. T. Greeley, of the Greeley Grain 
& Elevator Co., says the blunder has 
been caused to a considerable degree 
because agricultural agents and state col- 
leges for a time ur, the planting of 
durum. Recently the commissioner of 
agriculture asked the assistance of the 
federal government, through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, but the advice re- 
ceived was that there was no remedy 
available from that source. 

George H. Moran, state grain inspec- 
tor, has suggested that this wheat might 
be bought by the government for Rus- 
sian food relief and the purchase price, 
in that instance, held the same as ordi- 
nary wheat, thereby taking food-to a 
starving people that would be wholesome 
and good and at the same time extricate 
farmers, who had-gotten into the trouble 
honestly, from their present predicament 
without loss to any one and benefit to all. 

Joun A. Curry. 


DEFENDS “AGRARIAN BLOC” 


President Howard, of American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Replies to Attacks 
by Secretary of War Weeks 


James R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, re- 
plied to, attacks on the “agricultural 
bloc” in Congress by Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks and others, in his ad- 
dress before the third annual meeting of 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
convening in Minneapolis this week. 

He declared that the “bloc,” first 
formed in the farm bureau federation 
offices, is responsible for “practically ev- 
ery item of constructive legislation 
passed by Congress in the last six 
months.” He denied emphatically that 
its members have been “playing politics,” 
or that they have sought for “class legis- 
lation.” 

Mr. Howard warned against a tend- 
ency to stress the functioning of the gov- 
ernment too much and of the individual 
too little, and pleaded for intelligent con- 
sideration of farmers’ needs. “The 
farmers of America,” he said, “have the 
largest contract ever made, that of feed- 
ing and clothing 110,000,000 people with 
American standards of living. Give us 
a fair labor and investment return and 














‘we will gladly underwrite the perma- 


nency of American business and Ameri- 


can living. 
“And I want to assert plainly that the 


American Farm Bureau Federation has 


not knowingly advocated and never will 
advocate v4 Bond that is not for the 
wellbeing of all the various interests of 
America. 

“The agricultural bloc is not a menace. 
It is a national asset. If it seemingly 
runs counter to established thought and 
established customs, it should not be con- 
demned unless those new things which it 
advocates can be proven to be detrimen- 
tal to the public welfare. If it serves, 
as I believe it does, the wellbeing of the 
vast majority of Americans, it should be 
hailed with delight, and heralded abroad 
as a landmark in national progress.” 

Congressman Sydney Anderson, chair- 
man of the congressional joint commit- 
tee on agricultural inquiry, spoke on the 
work of the committee. He dwelt espe- 
cially on rural credits, the subject of a 
forthcoming report from the committee. 
Its meme | he said, had demonstrated 
that present banking facilities were not 
adapted to needs of the farmer. An ag- 
ricultural reserve bank system, where 
loans of the being made by the 
War Finance Corporation could be re- 
discounted, was badly needed, he held. 


“These loans would be for one to three 


years on live stock and other assets, 
which banks were slow to loan upon be- 
cause they could not rediscount the 


paper. 


MILLER IN THE CABINET 


James A. Robb, Quebec, Becomes Minister of 
Trade and Commerce in the New 
Canadian Government 


Monrreat, Que., Dec. 31.—Quebec 
millers are interested in the announce- 
ment from Ottawa that James A. Robb, 
of the big flour mills at Valleyfield, Que., 
has been appointed minister of trade and 
commerce in the cabinet formed by W. 
L. Mackenzie King, the Liberal victor in 
the recent federal elections. - 

Mr. Robb is highly respected by all 
sac ge parties, and his selection has 

n very pleasing to millers in particu- 
lar. He was born in Huntingdon, Que., 
in 1859, and educated at the academy in 
that town. In 1906 he was elected mayor 
there, a position he occupied until 1910. 

In 1908, Mr. Robb was elected to the 





“House of Commons as a supporter of 


the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and he has 
been a member of every Parliament since 
that date. Since 1917 he has been the 
chief whip of the Liberals. Now he en- 
ters the ministry representing the com- 
bined counties of Chateauguay and 


Huntingdon. 
L. F. Kier. 





PHILIPPINE CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


A recent improvement of commercial 
and financial conditions in the Philippine 
Islands is reported by United States of- 
ficials. The leading banks are rapidly 
getting their affairs into proper shape, 
under competent and capable manage- 
ment. They are financing the agricul- 
ture of the country, particularly the 
sugar industry. The banks’ assets were 
tied up in loans, but they are now active- 
ly trying to liquidate the loans and get- 
ting into shape for increased business. 





SOUTHEASTERN RAIL RATES 


Nasnvit1e, Tenn., Dec. 31.—Announce- 
ment is made that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has modified its deci- 
sion of Nov. 15, ordering a general re- 
adjustment of freight rates on ship- 
ments between points. south of the Ohio 
River, including the Mississippi valley, 
on Jan: 31, to make such change effective 
April 1. The action was taken to inves- 
tigate more thoroughly some of the in- 
creases proposed by the railroads, not re- 
garded as justified. 

Joun Lerrer. 





VETERAN GRAIN MAN DEAD 


PrirrssurcH, Pa., Dec. 31.—Captain 
Robert D. Elwood, aged 85 years, died 
at his home in Verona, Pa., on Dec. 27, 
after a week’s illness with pneumonia. 
He was one of the organizers and the 
first president of the Pittsburgh Grain 
Exchange, served in the Civil War as a 
captain of Company I, 78th Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was promi- 
nent in Masonic circles. Two sons sur- 


vive. 
C. C. Larus. 


January 4, 1922 
E. W. WAGNER & CO. FAILS 


Chicago and New York Grain Firm Goes 
Into Handg of Receivers as Result of 
“Over-Extension” of Business 

Cuicaco, Inu, Dec. $1—One of the 
largest failures in the history of the 
gtain trade occurred yesterday, when E. 
W. Wagner & Co., grain, stock and bond 
commission house, of Chicago and New 





- York, passed into the hands of receivers. 


The concern had been established 37 
years, held memberships in all principal 
stock and grain exchanges, and had 
branches in 33 cities. 

The failure, which is said to have been 
due to an “over-extension” of business 
and “bucket” operations, became publicly 
known after the firm had been suspended 
by the New York Stock Exchange and 
all other principal exchanges in that city. 
Liabilities are estimated at $7,500,000, 
and assets at $5,000,000. Involuntary 
petitions in bankruptcy were filed against 
the company both here and in New York. 
Officials of the firm stated that they ex- 
pect to be able to pay creditors 75c on 
the dollar. The petitioning creditors in 
New York, Peter J. Rogers, Frederick 
Boschen, and the R. G. Russell Law Co., 
Inc.. made claims aggregating $9,500. 
Federal Judge A. N. Hand, of -New 
York, appointed J. S. Sheppard, Jr., re- 
ceiver, under a $200,000 bond. 

In Chicago, petitioning creditors sched- 
uled claims totaling $3,800. Judge 
Landis appointed the Central Trust Co. 
receiver, and its representatives took 
charge of the Wagner company’s books. 

The collapse shook the local Board of 
Trade as no business failure has in many 
years. The company was said to be long 
about 3,000,000 bus wheat, 1,000,000 bus 
corn, and 2,500,000 bus oats. Pit values 
declined sharply yesterday upon rumor 
of the trouble, and advances could not 
be sustained today. It is estimated that 
1,000 employees throughout the country 
will lose their positions as a result of 
the collapse. 

The firm, a co-partnership composed 
of Emil W. Wagner, F. Ernst Tietgens, 
C. A. Johnson and Frank W. Donaldson, 
is credited with having, at times, trans- 
acted as many as 10 per cent of the total 
deals for a single day on the New York 
Exchange, and to have carried about 
15,000 open accounts on its books. 

Mr. —— as head of the brokerage 
house, made the statement that, though 
the business had been taken out or his 
firm’s hands, every possible assistance to 
those in charge would be rendered. 


V. P. WituraMs. 





MINNEAPOLIS RUSSIAN RELIEF 
CAMPAIGN 

An active campaign for funds to pur- 
chase food for the Russian famine suf- 
ferers has been started in Minneapolis. 
Contributions will be received by the 
banks, libraries, etc., and are backed by 
the personal guaranty of Herbert Hoo- 
ver that all moneys received will be ex- 
pended for food. For each $10 contrib- 
uted a needy family in Russia will re- 
ceive 49 Ibs of flour, 25 lbs of rice, 10 
Ibs sugar, 10 Ibs cooking fats, 3 lbs tea 
and 20 1-lb cans of milk. 

G. W. Luhrmann, a member of the 
American Relief Administration, is in 
Minneapolis directing and assisting in 
the campaign. 

Minneapolis millers report that, so far 
as they know, they have not as yet sold 
much, if any, flour destined for Russia. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETING 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 31.—Hoosier 
bakers who are members of the Indiana 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
hold their eighteenth annual convention 
Jan. 4-5 in Indianapolis. Sessions will 
be held at the Claypool Hotel. C. P. 
Ehlers, of Indianapolis, has been in 
charge of arrangements. 

Among those on the programme are 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Chicago, directing 
head of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, A. L. Taggart, of Indianapolis, vice 
president of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, C. R. Heffner, of Indianapolis, 
John W. Burns, of Louisville, vice presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, Samuel Goetz, of Indianapolis, 
and John Hartley, of Chicago. 

Epwarp H. Zener. 
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MinNEAPOLIS, WEDNESDAY, Jan. 4, 1922 








The first business day of the new year 
handed the trade a jolt in the form of a 
74%,c decline in wheat. This, of course, 
was not conducive to confidence, but still 
stocks are so low that some interest was 
manifested. This morning the market 
opened stronger, and reacted 4%4c. A 
great many buyers today wanted to place 
flour orders on the basis of last night’s 
close. Undoubtedly, considerable busi- 
ness was booked by city and interior 
mills this morning. Should the market 
remain firm without any sinking spells, 
a fairly liberal volume of business is 
looked for this month. 

Shipping directions are slow in pacers | 
in. The trade last week was intereste 
more in getting extensions of time on 
contracts than in placing fresh orders. 

Direct export business, millers say, is 
negligible. What little demand there is, 
is taken care of by exporters on the sea- 
board or mills near by that can effect 
quick delivery to steamers. 

It is understood that at least one Min- 
neapolis mill last week sold some Rus- 
sian relief flour. The quantity did not 
exceed 1,500 bbls, and consisted of a 
mixture of .low grades. 

Clears are burdensome and hard to 
move, especially second clear. Asking 
prices on the latter show an unusually 
wide range, but even at the minimum 
quotation bookings are extremely light. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.90 
@7.20 bbl, standard patent $6.45@6.95, 
second patent $6.15@6.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $4.80@5, first clear $4 
@4.40, second clear $2.75@3.30, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Business with durum mills the last 
week of the year was much like that in 
previous weeks, in that demand was quiet 
and sales scattered and of small volume. 
Inquiries today (Jan. 4) were more nu- 
merous, but buyers based their bids on 
the break of yesterday, and as the mar- 
ket started off stronger today, mills were 
unable to accept this business. They re- 
ported that the bids received were low, 
even based on yesterday’s drop, and they 
are unwilling to sell their products at a 
loss or on such a narrow margin. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. Mills say they 
have received sufficient directions ahead 
to keep their plants running about one 
week, 

Export demand is quiet. A few sales 
of semolinas have been made the past 
week to buyers in Holland and Great 
Britain, but they were scattered and in 
small lots. 

Mills quote medium semolina at $5.30 
@5A0 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $4.90; 
durum flour, $4.40@4.50; clear, $3.50@ 
3.65,—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The only feature to the millfeed mar- 
ket is the scarcity for immediate ship- 
ment of bran and standard middlings. 
At that, however, an occasional car or 
two can be picked up, from a country 
mill. City mills are out of the market, 
and probably will be for some time un- 
less flour demand improves. Deliveries 
against old contracts continue light. 

Millers report that the edge seems. to 
be off of the demand, and that they 
would be willing to sell at present prices 
for future shipment, had they any as- 
surance that flour orders would come in 
later. Jobbers, on the other hand, say 
consumptive inquiry is good. Dairy in- 
terests are making money on their prod- 
ucts, and are willing to pay asking prices 


- 


for millfeed. Some inquiry is also re- 
ported from the South and Southeast. 
While bran and standard middlings 
are firm, flour middlings and red dog 
are weaker. It is claimed by jobbers 
that red dog can be purchased now at 
$27 ton or less, Minneapolis. Some mills 
are running red dog into their flour mid- 
dlings, because of lack of demand for 
the former. Red dog at present prices 
is comparatively very cheap, and should 
prove an advantageous purchase for de- 
livery later. 
_ Opinion in regard to future prices is 
divided. If flour buying improves, as is 
expected, and mills are able to operate 
more heavily, they could easily catch up 
with their back orders and have feed to 
offer. At the same time, jobbers de- 
clare that dealers are approaching the 
heavy feeding season with practically no 
stocks on hand. The situation is such 
that the market could easily be influ- 
enced either up or down, with the 
chances slightly in favor of the former. 
Mills quote bran at $22 ton, standard 
middlings $22, flour middlings $26.50@ 
27.50, red dog $30@31, in 100-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1214 were in operation Jan. 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be start- 
ed on Thursday. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Piour Pet. of 

output activity 
THIS WEEK crcrcccvccccses 202,160 37 
Limet WOOK ccccccccccceces 206,140 37 
YV@OP BBO ..cccccseccccecs 236,380 43 
Two years AGO .....+2.06% 432,030 79 
Three years ago .......-- 309,270 59 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

TOBE. cccce 52 329,250 108,155 36 

pee 52 329,250 124,070 38 

BOSRE. cv cce 384,690 169,100 44 

TOBY. .200- 61 384,690 140,595 37 

*Week ending Dec. 31. ftWeek ending 
Dec, 24. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
$1, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ..... 935 1,655 2,256 1,789 
Duluth ......... 219 44 40 2,691 
Totals ....... 1,154 1,599 2,296 4,480 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Dec. 31, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 51,527 54,497 60,053 68,227 
Duluth ....... 33,216 28,946 9,790 78,645 
Totals ...... 84,743 83,443 69,843 146,872 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 








Duluth, on Dec. 31, in bushels (000’s 

omitted). were: 

. 1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis . 8,410 7,973 8,516 22,688 

CR a 554 coed ,910 1,883 2,494 17,315 
Totals ....... 10,320 9,356 11,010 40,003 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was steady 
last week and fluctuations in prices were 


unimportant, compared with the ups and 
downs the past two days. Yesterday, 
atc broke 714c, and today they re- 
ounded 41, c. 

Receipts of wheat in this market were 
again very light, today only 74 cars be- 
ing posted. Offerings of spring wheat, 
especially, were limited, and local mills 
snapped up all the choice grades at firm 
premiums. They refused, however, to 
compete for choice wheat, so that pre- 
miums have not advanced any to speak 
of. Medium and lower grades were not 
very active, and buyers only bought 
when they thought premiums reasonable. 
Today, No. 1 dark sold at 6@16c over 


ay. 

Donte wheat offerings were light and 
demand was fairly active, with premiums 
firm. No. 2 amber sold around May 
price to 13c over. 

There was a fair demand for the light 
offerings of winter. Montana was quot- 
ed at 8c over May; Kansas, 2c under to 
3c over; Nebraska, 10@5c under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were steady to a little 
stronger, and quite active last week. On 
Tuesday of this week, prices softened 
some, due to the general weakness in the 
futures. Cash corn was in good demand, 
and holders had no trouble in disposing 
of their offerings. Shippers and eleva- 
tors were good buyers. Closing prices on 
Jan. 3: No. 3 yellow, 38c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
36 @37c. 

Elevators were the principal buyers of 
oats, but feeders and grinders also were 
in the market for supplies. Prices were 
firm, compared with the futures. No. 3 
white closed at 28%@29%%c bu; No. 4 
white, 273, @283c. 

Rye demand was steady, with mills 
paying firm premiums for choice grades. 
No special feature to the market. No. 
2 closed at 70%,@7l1c bu. 

Barley was stronger, due to good out- 
side and local demand for the limited 
offerings. Choice grades especially were 
scarce. Closing range, 38@48c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal during the holiday 
period was in very quiet demand, but the 
last few days inquiries increased consid- 
erably and sales have improved some. 
Buying is mainly for quick and prompt 
shipments, due to light stocks, and very 
little interest is being shown in meal for 
deferred delivery. Mills are not running 
very strong at present and, with reduced 
operations and light stocks in the hands 
of the trade, crushers do not look for any 
softening in prices. Oil meal is quoted 
today at $43 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Export business in oil cake continues 
very quiet. Inquiries are few, and those 
received during the past week were out 
of line with crushers’ ideas of values. 


YEARLY FLOUR OUTPUT. 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills 
for the calendar year 1921 was 14,871,750 
bbls, compared with 15,003,195 in 1920, 
17,500,890 in 1919 and 14,413,830 in 1918. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.19%; 
three-day, $4.19%, ; 60-day, $4.1714. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3654. 


« LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


This department has a call for a sales- 
man for northern Iowa and. southern 
Minnesota territory. 

Richard: Swartz, manager of the New 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor, Tuesday. 

Howard Adams, Detroit manager for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., visited head- 
quarters during the week. 

Austin A. Beltz, Minneapolis feed job- 
ber, expects to leave this week for Cali- 
fornia, to remain for some time. 

Paul T. Rodgers, manager of the Fer- 
gus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
was a visitor in Minneapolis today. 

E. J. White, manager of the Philadel- 
phia office of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is reported to be seriously ill. 

Charles H. Sanborn, sales manager of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is visiting 
the eastern offices of the company. 

C. M. Parks, superintendent for the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., is 
visiting friends in Minneapolis this week. 

George W. Merillat, formerly manager 
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of the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) “Mills, has 
gone with the Williamson Milling Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas. 

T. A. Matthews, Jr., division freight 
agent for the Rock Island road at Min- 
neapolis, has been promoted to assistant 
general freight agent. 

Gove & Duggan, formerly doing busi- 
ness as the Mid-West Flour & Feed Co., 
St. Paul, have moved their office into the 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. 

Dwight K. Yerxa,-of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, 
left Sunday evening for a two weeks’ 
business trip through eastern markets. 

The National Automatic Doughnut 
Machine Co., of Minneapolis, has been 
incorporated, with $50,000 capital stock, 
by C. E. Peavey, A. F. Peavey, S. D. 
Works, P. J. Jones and W. T. Coe. 

W. M. Wise, of F. W. Wise & Co., Bos- 
ton, and J. E. Kimball, who represents 
the company, travelling out of Spring- 
field, Mass., are Minneapolis visitors this 


” week, calling on their mill connections. 


Western railroads are issuing new tar- 
iffs showing reductions in grain and grain 
products rates in accordance with the 
order recently issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The reduced 
rates took effect Jan. 1. 

Frank Fairchild, of Minneapolis, is 
again representing the Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Co. in Minnesota. He takes over 
the agency this week. The company has 
factories at Cleveland, Buffalo, Goshen, 
Ind., and St. Joseph, Mo. 

The W. P. Devereaux Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has filed with the Chamber of Com- 
merce a claim for $1,703 against H. 
Poehler & Co., and has asked that the 
membership of the latter in the chamber 
be sold to satisfy its claim. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis will be held 
Jan. 19. W. H. Perry, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., P. F. Scheunemann, of 
the Monarch Elevator Co., and George V. 
Thomson, of the Cream of Wheat Co., 
are nominees for directors. 

M. R. Golden, Davenport, Iowa, for- 
merly with the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, was in Minneapolis last week 
and made arrangements with the Com- 
mander Mill Co. to represent it in Iowa, 
calling exclusively on bakers and maca- 
roni manufacturers. 

Following the failure of E. W. Wag- 
ner & Co., announced last week, the 
Minneapolis office of the company in the 
Chamber of Commerce has been closed. 
Lewis J. Buchanan was the local man- 
ager. It is understood that its grain bro- 
kerage business here will be liquidated 
through other Minneapolis grain houses. 


Based on the close today (Jan. 4), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.08 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.06; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.10, No. 1 northern $1.08; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.06, No. 1 
northern $1.04; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 93c, No. 1 northern 9lc. 


At a meeting of the North Dakota 
Farm Bureau Federation, held in Fargo 
last week, a resolution was adopted 
recommending a cut of from 10 to 15 per 
cent in the wheat acreage in that state 
next year. The reason given for this 
action was that there is a surplus of 
wheat, and that the prospects are that 
prices will not advance sufficiently to 
make it worth while for farmers to at- 
tempt to raise a big crop. 





NEW SOUTH WALES FINANCES 


Metnourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 5.—The 
treasurer of New South Wales delivered 
his budget last week and revealed a de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory state .of affairs 
financially. He pointed out that, with- 
out new taxation, the revenue this year 
would be £34,824,000, and the expendi- 
ture was estimated at £36,803,000. 
Hence, unless increased revenue were 
obtained, the deficit on the year’s trans- 
actions would amount to just a few 
thousand pounds short of £2,000,000. To 
get over the difficulty, he explained, it 
was proposed to amend the income tax 
act, which, it was hoped, would yield an 
additional £1,455,000. To cover the de- 
ficiency on the working of the railways 
it was stated that £1,100,000 was re- 
quired. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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Campaign of the American Friends Service Committee to Interest Millers in 
Russian Famine Relief Gathering Headway—List of 
Contributors to Date 


On Nov. 30 Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, 
executive secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, 
issued a circular letter inviting millers 
to co-operate with his organization in 
securing gifts of flour to be a to 
Russia for the relief of the famine suf- 
ferers. 

The plan proposed by Dr. Thomas was 
that millers should themselves contribute 
as much flour as they were disposed to 
give, and, using this as a nucleus, invite 
their fellow-citizens to join with them in 
the shipment, selling their flour, of the 
same grade as they had given, at a net 

rofit not to exceed twenty-five cents a 
Cored, and as much less as their gen- 
erous spirit might dictate. 

By this plan it was held that millers 
ood be able, while giving themselves, 
to dispose of considerable quantities of 
flour of a grade not in active demand 
and of which they might have a surplus, 
thus contributing to the operation of 
their plants to more complete capacity, 
giving employment to their operatives 
and widely extending the reputation of 
their products. 

The proposal carried the indorsement 
of A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and of the 
editors of three milling journals, and 
was strongly commended in an editorial 
which appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller when the announcement was made. 
It seemed direct, practical and business- 
like, and incidentally it offered a legiti- 
mate opportunity for any miller who 
chose to exert himself to dispose of a 
considerable quantity of second clears 
and other grades of flour, perfectly 
sound and whebsseane, but not at present 
in demand on the market. 

Owing to the extreme depression in 
the milling trade which had existed for 
some time, or the difficulty experienced 
by the Friends’ organization in getting 
in close touch with the millers, the plan 
did not meet with an immediate response 
equal to expectations. There were a few 
sporadic subscriptions, but apparently 
the millers were listless and indifferent 
to Dr. Thomas’ suggestion. 

Recently, however, the movement has 
developed strength, and Mr. Cadwalla- 
der, assistant secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, who, being 
himself a miller, has been given direct 
charge of the flour campaign, expresses 

reat confidence in its success, and be- 
jeves that before it is concluded the 
showing will be wore of the effort 
made, and one on which the millers of 
the country can congratulate themselves. 

Various centers of activity have de- 
veloped, and the results shown in the 
amount of flour given by the millers and 
those who have joined with them in this 
philanthropic undertaking are beginnin 
to grow into a very considerable total. 
The Hubbard Milling Co. Mankato, 
Minn., for example, contributing itself a 
carload of clear flour, advertised the pro- 
posal locally, quoting a very low price 
on this grade, and at last reports had 
increased the local contribution to three 
carloads. In Crookston, Minn. the 
Crookston Milling Co. is conducting a 
campaign which is still in progress. 

The millers of Kansas City have en- 
tered vigorously into the movement, and 
are making great progress. Local mill- 
ers started it by contributing three car- 
loads of flour, and have engaged to sup- 
ply flour to the public at cost of pro- 
duction, now about $4 per bbl for clears. 
The co-operation of the Kansas Clearing 
House Association was secured, whereby 
any bank in the city will receive sub- 
scriptions from a dime upwards to be 
expended in flour. Support of the Kan- 
sas City Star has been obtained, adver- 
tising is being paid for out of the funds 
of the Kansas City Millers’ Club, and 
6,000 placards are being distributed in 
the stores about town by the millers, 
contributed by the local Bemis and Chase 
bag companies. The Chamber of Com- 
merce indorsed the movement, and it is 
probable that the initial donation of the 
millers will be greatly increased before 
the campaign is concluded. 


The following is the list of contribu- 
tions as reported by Mr. Cadwallader on 
Dec. 30. It does not include the amount 
of flour given to date in Kansas City, 
Crookston, Minn., and several other 
places where the campaign is still in 
progress. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
1 car. 

Beloit (Ohio) Mills, 10 bbls. 

Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
25 bbls. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. El 
Reno, Okla., 25 bbls. 
Pasadena (Cal.) Milling Co., 1 car. 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 


. Minn., 280 bbls. 


—_— Milling Co., Waseca, Minn., 50 
bb 

Columbia Roller ‘Mills, Eyers Grove, 
Pa., 5 bbls. 

Emergency Relief Commission of the 
General Conference of Mennonites of 
North America, Newton, Kansas, 3,000 
bbls. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., 150 bbls. 

Flory Bros., Pequea, Pa., 210 bbls. 

Virgil V. Hinshaw, Newberg, Oregon, 
1 car. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 


3 cars. 
Hunter Milling Co., Larabee Milling 
Co., Wellington Milling Co., Wellington, 


Kansas, 1 car. 


Kingman (Kansas) Mills, 1 car. 
Mae cKeage, Cherry Tree, Pa., 
1 . 


Minnesota Russian Relief Committee, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 6 cars. 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 1 
car. 

Clifton (N. J.) Cereal Mills Co., 25 
bbls 


; Pratt (Kansas) Mills, 1 car. 
J. W. Smith & Sons, Stockton, N. J., 


2 bbls. 
Stanley (Va.) Milling Co., 1 bbl. 
Star Roller Mills, Monrovia, Ind., 9 
bbls. 


St. James (Minn.) Milling Co., 1 car. 

Swope Bros., Johnstown, Pa., 1 car. 

United Russian professional unions 
and educational societies for relief, and 
committee of all-Russian organization of 
Brownsville, N. Y., 1,250 bbls. 

Tyrone (Pa.) Milling Co., 10 bbls. 

W. H. Wychoff Co., Somerville, N. J., 
20 bbls. 

S. R. Yantis Milling Co., Fulton, Mo., 
1 car. 

Yardley (Pa.) Mills Co., 1 car. 


CORN FOR THE RUSSIANS 


Saale Wumale 


Three Million B P d for Famine 
Relief on Account of United States Gov- 
ernment—Buying Commission at Work 


According to newspaper statements 
from Washington, it was announced this 
week by Don Livingston, a member of 
the United States Russian relief buying 
commission, that 3,000,000 bus of corn 
already had been purchased, and that one 
shipload of 240,000 bus left New Or- 
leans on Dec. 31. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
announced that it is preparing to give 
the American Relief Administration such 
shipping as may be needed for the trans- 
portation of grain to Russia, “after the 
American private owners have done what 
they can.” The law provides, according 
to a Shipping Board official, that private 
American shipowners and operators shall 
have the first opportunity, and the Ship- 
ping Board is underst to be ready to 
carry the remainder of the grain at cost. 
Relief supplies will go as bulk cargo and, 
theoretically, any idle American tonnage 
will be available. 

The Russian relief buying commission, 
appointed by President Harding to carry 
out the government’s relief programme, 
compas the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover; Mr. Livingston, who 
has been commissioner of the state de- 
partment of agriculture of South Dakota, 
and who was nominated by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; James P. 
Goodrich, former governor of Indiana, 











who has been in Russia and is devoting 
himself to furthering relief measures; 
Edward M. Flesh, vice president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, which 
is required to make payments under the 
relief act, and which is now being liqui- 
dated by Mr. Flesh, and Edgar Rickard, 
director of the American Relief Admin- 
istration in New York, the co-operation 
of which organization is required in mak- 
ing distribution of the relief supplies. 
ecretary Hoover has sent a letter to 
Senator Kenyon embodying the follow- 
ing statement concerning the buying com- 
mission, whose members receive no re- 
muneration for their services: 

“The commission determines the meth- 
od of buying, prices, qualities, etc., and 
in order to expedite early shipments has 
called for f.o.b. bids y ea the whole 
country upon federal grades and inspec- 
tion. Several score of bids are received 
on each buying day, and the lowest bids 
on the qualities and amounts desired are 
accepted. Purchase on a basis of ‘free 
on board ship’ is necessary otherwise the 
commission would need to set up a large 
buying and shipping organization all over 
the country, and would pay more than 
by competing bids. Furthermore, all of 
this grain must be purchased and shipped 
in 60 days if the maximum life is to be 
saved. 

“The Barnes-Ames Co., of which Julius 
Barnes is head, has placed the whole of 
its port facilities at the disposal of the 
commission without any remuneration 
whatever, that firm having branches at 
practically every port in the country. 
In making this offer, Mr. Barnes stated 
that he would not under any circum- 
stances allow his firm to offer grain to 
the relief, because of his membership on 
the executive committee of the American 
Relief Administration, with which he has 
always consistently refused to do any 
food business. 

“The whole of the shipping must, un- 
der the act, be carried in American bot- 
toms, the securing of which is done in 
co-operation with the Shipping Board. 

“The entire overhead of the whole op- 
eration is borne by the American Relief 
Administration from funds at its dis- 
posal for purposes of administration, 
and there will not be, so far as I can 
see, a solitary penny deducted from the 
congressional appropriation for any pur- 
pose except for actual price and trans- 
portation of food to Russian ports. 

“Railway transportation from ports in 
Russia to the famine area has been ar- 
ranged at the expense of the Soviet au- 
thorities. 

“The entire American personnel and 
machinery for distribution in Russia is 
being paid for by the American Relief 
Administration. This organization, in 
feeding children, has already established 
some 1,200 stations operating under com- 
mittees of its own appointment, with a 
complete staff of inspectors and with 
checks to secure honest distribution to 
those in greatest need. Every carload 
of food is checked from port to destina- 
tion and, so far, not a carload has been 
lost or damaged. A large portion of the 
American staff is voluntary in character, 
receiving simply an allowance sufficient 
to cover expenses.” 

President Harding’s executive order of 
Dec. 24, creating the purchasing commis- 
sion, authorizes and directs “the United 
States Grain Corporation to act as the 
fiscal agency of said commission and to 
pay out of its available funds all bills 
and obligations incurred, but all under 
the direction of said commission in the 
purchase, transport, and delivery of the 
aforesaid commodities; provided, how- 
ever, that the total amount so expended 
by the United States Grain Corporation 
for such purposes shall not exceed the 
sum of $20,000,000.” 

The President further authorizes and 
directs the American Relief Administra- 
tion “to accept from the purchasing com- 
mission for Russian relief the said com- 
modities so purchased and transported, 
and to distribute the same in Russia for 
the purposes set out in this act, and b 
such methods and means and to such 
places and persons as it in its discretion 
may determine. On the completion of 
the work contemplated in said act and 
herein designated, the said Grain Cor- 
poration shall render to the President 
of the United States, not later than Dec. 
15, 1922, an itemized and detailed report 
of the expenditures incurred by it, and 
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the said American Relief Administration 
shall not later than said date submit to 
the President a report of the work con- 
ducted by it under the authority of said 
act and this executive order.” 

The congressional relief act is entitled 
“An Act for the Relief of the Distressed 
and Starving People of Russia,” ap- 
proved Dec. 22, and provides for the 
purchase, transport and delivery of “corn, 
seed grain, and preserved milk, for the 
relief of the distressed and starving peo- 
ple of Russia, and for spring planting 
in areas where seed grains have Sse ex- 
hausted.” 





First Corn Cargo from Baltimore 

Bautimore, Mp., Dec. 31.—The first 
cargo of corn for Russian relief from 
this port, about 250,000 bus, in the steam- 
er Winnebago, will be shipped early next 
week by Hammond, Snyder & Co., Inc., 
for account of the Hansen Produce Co., 
Inc., grain exporters, of New York. The 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., will do the 
forwarding. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





American Relief Flour Purchases 

Totepo, Ou1o, Dec. 31.—The American 
Relief Administration has bought some 
soft wheat straights, confined to Pacific 
Coast flour. ‘These mills have sold, de- 
livered, Riga and Danzig, at less than 
central states mills can quote, delivered, 
New York. Recently one of these mills 
offered a large quantity of soft straight 
at $5.35, c.if., United Kingdom ports, 

equivalent to less than $5, New York. 

W. H. Wicern. 





Soviet Government Grain Buyer 

Permission has been granted the Soviet 
government to send a representative to 
this country to supervise the expenditure 
of $10,000,000 of former imperial Rus- 
sian treasury funds for the purchase of 
grain for famine relief, Secretary Hoo- 
ver announced last week. 

The request of the Soviet government 
that it be permitted to send an agent to 
this country to check up purchases of 
famine supplies made with Russian funds 
was regarded as “reasonable,” Mr. Hoo- 
ver said. 

The Soviet government was informed, 
however, that the agent would be ad- 
mitted to this country only for the pur- 
pose of supervising the purchase of sup- 
plies with Russian money. 





First Carload of Flour from Kansas 
Kawnsas Crry, Mo., Dec. 31.—The first 
carload of flour sent from Kansas to the 
famine stricken of Russia left Welling- 
ton, Kansas, Friday, for New Orleans, 
there to take ship, the first gift of the 
people of Wellington to this relief work. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





Idaho Wheat for Near East Relief 

Ospen, Utan, Dec. 31.—Another car- 
load of Idaho wheat is being collected 
for the Near East Relief committee, ac- 
cording to announcement vd Judge Wil- 
liam A. Hyde, of Pocatello, committee 
chairman. This carload is part of 4,100 
bus to be sent from Power, Bannock, 
Franklin, Bear Lake, Oneida and Cari- 
bou counties. This section had previously 
donated 2,000 bus. Other districts will 
supply 10,800 bus, according to present 
plans. 

W. E. Zuprpann. 





Australian Wheat for Russia 

ME.zourneE, Victoria, Dec. 5.—It is re- 
ported from Sydney that negotiations 
have been initiated for the supply of a 
large quantity of Australian wheat. to 
Russia. The Sydney Chamber of Com- 
merce has been advised that a firm at 
Shanghai, acting as commissioners for the 
Russian Farmers’ Union, has requested 
an immediate quotation for the shipment 
during December, of 32,000 tons of 
wheat to Vladivostok, Siberia. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





ERADICATING WHEAT RUST 

That wheat rust is almost within meas- 
urable distance of being overcome was 
the claim made by Professor R. K. Hayes, 
of the University of Minnesota, last 
week, in addressing the Canadian agrono- 
mists’ convention at Winnipeg. e de- 
clared that varieties of wheat were be- 
ing developed which would prove abso- 
lutely rust resistant and thus would save 
millions of dollars for the farmers of the 
United States and Canada. 
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The last week of the year ended with 
the milling situation in the Southwest as 
quiet as ever, as concerns domestic busi- 
ness. There was, however, a distinct in- 
crease in export workings, which took 
considerable clear and low grade flour 
out of this market. Locally, the regular 
established brand trade is taking some 
flour in small lots as needed, but there 
is a scarcity of contracts for future de- 
livery. 

Mills find it increasingly hard to main- 
tain operations, due to lack of | 
instructions. One local mill is down an 
others are running at about half capac- 
ity. The dilatoriness of some buyers in 
ordering out flour is causing much com- 
plaint. While no reduction in price has 
been established, there is a tendency not 
to turn down bids which are only slightly 
below the open quotations. 

After the first of the year, many who 
have been operating with supplies at a 
very low ebb will be found in need of 
flour, and if the wheat market is favor- 
able, considerable buying should develop. 
Bakers generally have about all the flour 
on hand that is desired and until stocks 
become further reduced there is little 
prospect of that trade buying with any 
freedom. Jobbers are buying as spar- 
ingly as possible, and receivers are in- 
different about renewing supplies. 

Mills did not participate in the in- 
creased export buying as much as did 
distributors. No indication of a revival 
in foreign business is seen in the flurry 
of buying this week, as prices generally 
are too much out of line to permit a 
large volume. The bulk of foreign trade 
is with the Continent. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.40@6.65; 95 per cent, $5.85 
@6.10; straight grade, $5.70@5.90. Of 
the lower grades, first clear is quoted 
at $3.75@4.50, second clear at $3@3.50, 
and low grade at $2.25@2.75. 


MILLFEED 


Mills report millfeed moderately ac- 
tive in mixed car trade, but resellers find 
the call for bran much lighter this week. 
Except for a little spot stuff to fill De- 
cember contracts, there is scarcely any 
demand, they say. Shorts are draggy, 
and offerings of both bran and shorts 
are increasing, despite the light running 
of mills. Prices are softening, except for 
gray shorts, which are quotably un- 
changed. Bran is quoted at $20.50@21; 
brown shorts, $20@21; gray shorts, $21 
@22, 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 109,500 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SP WOE. os os cdacsescvece 55,400 50 
EGS WOO cocccccvecesscee 72,000 68 
S| See ee ee 58,700 56 
CWO FS MR ice vniseaiccd 80,000 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 492,330 232,322 47 
Last week ....... 492,330 263,350 53 
SOR OOS is cise 451,470 150,618 33 
Two years ago ... 435,570 349,181 80 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 14,620 bbls this week, 10,823 last 
week, 4,703 a year ago and 7,436 two 
years ago. ; 

Of the mills reporting, two reported 


- 


domestic business good, 14 fair and 44 
slow. 
MEETING AT NEW ORLEANS 


Jan. 25 has been fixed as the date for 
the conference between millers of the 
Southwest and representatives of Gulf 
steamship lines at New Orleans. Plans 
are being made for a special car, perhaps 
two or more, to take the party of millers 
from this field to New Orleans, and it 
is probable that several days will be 
spent there. The steamship interests of 
New Orleans will be the hosts of the oc- 
éasion, and either Mr. Love or Mr. Keene, 
of the Shipping Board,_will be present. 


CHASE COMPANY REUNION 


At the annual reunion and get-together 
meeting of officers and employees of the 
Kansas City house of the Chase Bag 
Co., the 10 men present averaged 25 
years’ connection with the company. En- 
tertainment features of the occasion were 
a bowling match, dinner at the Kansas 
City Athletic Club and an evening at the 
theatre. Those attending: H. S. Jones, 
secretary and manager; George E. Smith, 
auditor and cashier; John B. Carroll, H. 
W. Turner and Vincent Quinn, office 
sales department; J. A. Nettleship, order 
and printing department; H. H. Kanat- 
zar, Hutchinson, Kansas, office; Walter 
L. Patrick, J. D. Furry and B. L. Dia- 
mond, field representatives. 


KANSAS cITy 1921 ourPUT 


The flour mills of Kansas City broke 
every record in the calendar year 1921, 
with a total flour output of 4,237,850 bbls. 

The record for previous years follows: 


1920......2 3,597,246 1911....... 1,822,257 
3,628,151 1910....... 2,226,266 

2,469,777 1909....... 2,427,376 

3,365,200 1908....... 2,577,577 

3,146,332 1907....... 1,974,949 

-» 2,865,460 1906....... 1,989,000 

- 2,376,840 1905....... 2,053,000 

- 2,294,617 1904.....4- 1,595,100 

2,080,268 1903....... 1,535,000 





EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, oo 
via New Orleans 5514c, via New York 
62c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 524%4c, via New York 
62c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 63c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 631c, via New York 68c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 6314¢, via New 
York 68c. 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 


Officers and employees of the head of- 
fice of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., to- 
gether with the entire personnel of the 
Kansas City plant, met in the general 
offices of the company in this city, Dec. 
24, for their annual Christmas gathering 
and celebration. A large and beautiful- 
ly decorated tree, replete with colored 
lights, formed the setting for the festivi- 
ties. The tree this year was dedicated 
to E. V. Hoffman, vice president and 
general manager of the company, who 
was the distributor of the numerous gifts 
presented by the company to its em- 
ployees and the individual remembrances 
exchanged by the employees, themselves. 
Mr. Hoffman made a short talk to his 
associates and employees. 

Scarfs were presented to the men and 
suitable gifts to the women, by L. E. 
Moses, president of the company. E. V. 
Hoffman gave a handkerchief to each 
man and woman. Thad L. Hoffman, 
secretary, and A. T. B. Dunn, auditor, 
were scheduled to engage in a singing 
contest, but after Mr. Dunn had finished 
his song further competition was deemed 
unnecessary, and the prize was awarded 
to Mr. Hoffman. 


NOTES 

L. W. Pritchard and Paul R. Stolz, of 
F. H. Hartmann & Co., flour, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, visited the trade in Kansas City 
this week. 

John Dorsey, secretary and treasurer 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Roller Mills, was 
in Kansas City this week, visiting his 
son, Dr. John J. Dorsey, who is ill here. 

A. L. Jacobson, president Atchison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation, and T. L. 
Jacobson, manager Plansifter Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., were Kansas 
City visitors this week. 


The Kansas City Flour and Feed Club 
will hold its second annual meeting, Jan. 
3, at the Savoy Hotel, this city. Dinner 
will be served, after which officers for 
the ensuing term will be elected. 

L. J. Hilsman, travelling sales manager 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., this 
city, spent the Christmas holidays in 
Kansas City. Joseph H. Ismert, who 
represents the Ismert-Hincke company 
- the Virginias, also spent the holidays 

ere. 


The withdrawal of W. B. Lathrop as 
a candidate for president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade in 1922 leaves 
James B. Russell, of the Russell Grain 
Co., present first vice president of the 
exchange, the sole candidate to the office 
of president, and assures his election on 
Jan. 3. 


Area of winter wheat in Nebraska for 
the 1922 crop is 3,954,000 acres, compared 
with 3,838,000 sown last autumn, accord- 
ing to the report of A. E. Anderson, 
state representative of the department 
of agriculture. The area is considerably 
above the average. Condition is 80, 10 
points below the 10-year average, due to 
dry weather. 


Nominations were made Tuesday for 
directors of the grain clearing company 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade as 
follows: Frank G. Crowell (president in 
1921), H. F. Spencer, B. C. Moore, G. A. 
Moore, T. J. Brodnax, W. C. Goffe. 
Two directors are to be elected for two 
years and one for one year. The election 
will be Jan. 3. 


Missouri farm prices in December 
varied but little from the November 
level, as shown by the statewide county 
investigation jointly compiled by E. A. 
— and Jewell Mayes, of the federal 
and state co-operative crop reporting 
service. Corn, oats and hay advanced 
slightly, while wheat and rye were the 
same in both months. 


The Chicago & Alton Railroad has is- 
sued tariffs, effective Jan. 3, carrying 
reductions in freight rates on grain in 
accordance with the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Bur- 
lington has announced that reductions 
will go into effect on its lines Jan. 1. 
The Ehicago & North Western also an- 
nounces that reduced freight will go into 
effect on that road Jan. 1. 


The Southwestern Millers’ League on 
Dec. 30 issued a consolidated report of 
92 mills’ shipments into Central Freight 
Association and Trunk Line territories 
during November, 1921, which places the 
total number of barrels of flour at 769,- 
665. This shows a considerable shrinkage 
from the October report of 1,000,000 
bbls. Of+the total amount, 386,432 bbls 
were shipped into Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory and 383,233 bbls into 
Trunk Line territory. 


SALINA 
There is very little change in the flour 
business over last week, and the usual 
dullness of the holidays is expected to 
continue until after the first of the year. 
Mills are working at about two thirds 
capacity, and small sales are using up 
the output. One mill sold clears for ex- 
port this week, and the price quoted was 
$4.75, jutes, basis New Orleans and new 
freight rates. Trade in millfeed con- 
tinues good, with supplies scarce. Quo- 
tations: fancy patents, 98’s, $6.55@6.90 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.20@6.50; bran, $1.05 

per 100 Ibs; shorts, $1.20. 


NOTES 

Starting from an undetermined origin, 

fire recently destroyed the Shutts flour 

mill at Woodston, Kansas. Insurance 

amounting to about $12,000 was carried, 

a this will not be sufficient to cover the 
oss. 


47 


Fire recently destroyed the Delia 
(Kansas) grain elevator, valued at $10,- 
000 and containing 3,500 bus wheat, 6,000 
bus corn and 2,500 bus oats. The capac- 
ity of the elevator was 20,000 bus. The 
blaze started in the engine room, sup- 
posedly from a gas engine. 


OKLAHOMA 

A continuation of quiet business char- 
acterized the holiday flour trade, with lit- 
tle or no changes in quotations. Efforts 
to secure business were suspended until 
after Jan. 1. Soft wheat flour sold up 
to $7.10, and hard wheat up to $6.70. 
Mill-run brought $1.25 per 100 bls, shorts 
$1.50, and chops $1.20. A further de- 
crease in mill operations was noted. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Dec. 31.—Holiday dull- 
ness has. featured the flour trade during 
the past week. Virtually no export busi- 
ness has developed, and the domestic 
sales have been extremely light. Most 
of the millers in this territory look for 
an improvement in conditions after the 
holidays. Bran and shorts are in ex- 
cellent demand. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 

a weekly capacity of 19,200 bbls, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ..cccccssccccene 9,200 47 
BS WORE oes cccstce revere 10,823 56 
Se OP 6.8456 020000 006008 4,656 19 
TWO FOI OHO. 060 cavcetiee 20,714 86 


CORN BURNING 


The Bloomfield (Neb.) Commercial 
Club has indorsed the “Burn Corn or 
Bust” movement recently started among 
the farmers of that vicinity. Each busi- 
ness man or citizen who goes into the 
organization pledges himself to buy two 
tons of corn for fuel at 5c per bu over 
the market. The corn will be handled by 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co. Ray Satter- 
lee is president of the farmers’ organiza- 
tion, and W. A. Trenhaile is secretary. 

R. A. Collier, wholesale hay and grain 
dealer, of Hastings, Neb., makes the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the plan to 
burn corn launched at Bloomfield: “We 
take exception to a move of this kind. 
To burn wholesome food or food prod- 
ucts is not in accord with God’s wishes. 
Our firm will pay 30c bu for all the corn 
Bloomfield can load on railroad cars dur- 
ing the next 60 days, providing it is mer- 
chantable.” 

A number of Gage County farmers 
will plant less corn next season. They 
believe this will advance the price. Farm- 
ers in many other sections state that they 
will follow suit. 

LeicH Lest. 





ROUMANIAN GRAIN STOCKS 

Inadequate railway facilities and 
changing rigors of government control 
and taxation in the matter of cereal ex- 
ports have so impeded trade in these 
products that, according to a foreign 
estimate, Roumania still has available 
for export some 2,000,000 tons of grain 
from the 1919 and 1920 crops and up- 
ward of 2,000,000 from the 1921 harvest. 

Under arrangements recently estab- 
lished, the grain exporter is required to 
deliver to the state, at a fixed price, one 
half his exports of the principal cereals. 
The right to collect and dispose of this 
share of the grain has been farmed out 
to a specially organized private concern, 
the Sindex, composed mostly of Rouman- 
ian banking interests. As a part of the 
bargain, the Sindex advanced 500,000,000 
lei to the government. 

The effect of these measures on ex- 
portation of cereals, states a correspond-* 
ent to Commerce Reports, can scarcely 
be foreseen. The grain available for ex- 
port is so greatly in excess of what can 
be moved to the ports that the farmer 
receives a price much below the interna- 
tional price of cereals. A comparison of 
the price paid for wheat at Braila, on 
the Danube, with the price for similar 
wheat at Baltimore, as of Oct. 11, shows 
that the former, in terms of dollars, was 
about half the latter. Despite this large 
volume of cereals which cannot be moved, 
the passenger service on the Roumanian 
railways has improved more rapidly than 
the freight service, and the revenue de- 
rived from the former is said to exceed 
that derived from freight. 
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The philosophical reflection that “hope 
is the nurse of life” has stood unchal- 
lenged for many years, and it promises 
to stand pat in time to come. The flour 
trade at present is bearing out the truth 
of this statement by indulging in specu- 
lations as to what the coming year will 
have in store. These speculations range, 
in quality, from idealistic dreaminess to 
what sounds like pretty good common 
sense; but, almost without exception, 
they are marked by hopefulness. Un- 
daunted by the vicissitudes and trials of 
the past year, flour men are looking 
forward optimistically in the belief that 
things can’t be much worse than they 
have been. 

The local mills say that both inquiries 
and bookings for business after Jan. 15 
are coming in in fair volume. Stocks 
all around are low, and with the passing 
of inventory time, and given a reasonably 
stable market, it is thought that there is 
a good chance of better trade condi- 
tions within the next few months. It is 
understood, of course, that the mere 
chronological change from one year to 
another has no effect upon the economic 
situation. 

The flour output in this territory has 
been but 6,000 bbls this week, the lowest 
total during the year. One of the mills 
has been shut down all week and the 
other has run only part time. Advan- 
tage has been taken of this slowness to 
estimate stocks and clean up inventory 
work, 

Grocers and bakers continue to buy 
for immediate shipment only, and crack- 
er manufacturers are not purchasing as 
heavily as they did earlier in the month. 
Representatives here of northwestern 
and southwestern mills give a report of 
absolutely nothing doing, and the local 
mills are spending most of their time 
in complyin with se directions, 
which are still being received quite freely. 

Some good round lots of clears are 
known to have been worked to eastern 
exporters, but supplies of this grade are 
in such abundance that price cutting re- 
mains general. Quotations on clears have 
not advanced, $4.25@5 being asked for 
firsts, and $3.50@4 for seconds. Several 
inquiries from the Orient have come in, 
which promise some good business be- 
fore long. 

Prices are about where they were a 
week ago, except on hard winter short 
patents, which are 10@15c lower, and on 
rye, which has advanced 10@lic. The 
market has been quite free from fluctua- 
tions, and values have run along a com- 
paratively even level. Nominal quota- 
tions, basis car lots, f.o.b., Chicago: 
Spring first patent $6.50@7.25, standard 
patent $6.25@6.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.20; soft 
winter short patent $6.10@6.30, straight 
$5.80@6. 

Rye flour is somewhat scarce and a 
little strengthening in the demand boost- 
ed the price a few ‘cents. White is 
quoted at $5@5.30, and standard $4.80@ 
5. The scarcity is not due to any great 
consumption, but simply shows lighter 
stocks on hand. 

The feed demand is about steady, 
though some dealers report a slight fall- 
ing off in some directions. Most of the 
business is being done in mixed cars. 
Bran is quoted at $25@26 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago, which is 50c lower than a week 
ago; shorts are quoted at $25@30, and 
red dog brings $80@34. 

Trade in semolina is featureless, a 
few scattered lots comprising what little 


business there is. No. 2 is quoted at $6, 
bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 25c less. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

6,000 15 

23,000 58 

18,750 70 

26,000 97 


This week 
Last week 


oe gape 
Two years ago..... 26,700 


FLOUR AND GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain at Chicago for the year 1921 
(000’s omitted) were as follows: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 10,911 8,354 7,722 6,092 
Wheat, bus.. 45,700 28,997 41,073 36,064 
Corn, bus.... 182,982 85,487 117,313 37,778 
Oats, bus.... 82,729 74,939 68,927 46,421 
Rye, bus..... 4,215 6,325 3,857 7,439 
Barley, bus.. 7,763 11,289 4,297 4,592 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $5,900, net, to the buyer. 

The Illinois state crop report says that 
winter wheat and rye are in excellent 
condition, except in the southern portion 
of the state, where wheat is only fair. 
No appreciable damage is said to have 
been caused by ice coating on the fields. 

Due to the light movement of general 
freight, the immediate movement of grain 
was an unusually easy matter during the 
holiday period, no trouble being experi- 
enced in securing cars. 

Former customers of T. W. Keelin & 
Co., Chicago grain concern, charged with 
short-weighting, have been reimbursed 
for their losses with $28,000, which the 
Keelin brothers were recently forced by 
court to pay. They were also compelled 
to pay $500 each and costs. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The better tone noticeable in the wheat 
market at the close of last week was lost 
this week, and it seems to be the general 
practice to only hope that next year will 
bring healthier conditions. Trade has 
been marked by lack of interest, usual 
at this time of year, and outside specu- 
lators have apparently not been active 
participants in affairs. 

The failure of one of the largest grain 
concerns in the country, the bearish gov- 
ernment report on the winter wheat 
crop, and the news that Argentina is un- 
derselling the United States all played 
their parts in weakening a market which 
was none too strong anyway. Losses for 
the week are 6c on December, 2c on May 
and about 14%c on July. At the close, 
today, December registered $1.0714, May 
$1.15, and July $1.04. The increase of 
1,361,000 bus in the visible supply, re- 
— the first of the week, helped to 
ighten trade and make it insufficient to 
absorb much of the grain offered. 

The two government crop reports issued 
this week probably had no very great in- 
fluence on the market. The first, given 
out on Dec. 28, shows about 54,000,000 
bus more wheat in the country than was 
estimated in their October returns. How- 
ever, due to the revision of acre to 
the census basis, the estimate still lacks 
38,000,000 bus of coming up to last year’s 
figures. Consequently, the report was 
somewhat confusing, and led some of the 
traders to remark that it is just as well 
to have all government reports out of 
the way now, so that stricter attention 
may be paid to direct market conditions. 
The second, issued Dec. 29, estimated 
the winter wheat crop at 637,000,000 bus, 
or only slightly below last year’s acreage. 

Some confusion was caused by a re- 
port that 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 bus 
wheat would be bought for Russian re- 
lief, and this induced some buying, but 
it was later learned that the figures ap- 
plied to corn, and that wheat purchases 


for Russia would amount only to 5,000,- 
000 bus. 

Export sales of 1,000,000 bus hard 
winter wheat were said to have been 
made at the seaboard on Dec. 30. The 
bulk of other foreign sales has been 
made > of Manitobas. Germany was 
report to have bought “50,000 tons 
wheat from Argentina for February- 
March shipment. A foreign correspond- 
ent of t J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
cabled that he thought Germany would 
be in the market for some time, as that 
country undoubtedly will require a good 
deal of wheat an Be its new crop is 
ready. 

CASH WHEAT 


A continuous inactivity has character- 
ized the cash market all week. Light 
receipts have kept premiums compara- 
tively firm. Red winter is 11,@41,c low- 
er on the week, hard winter 114@4c 
lower, and northern spring shows .a loss 
of 2¥%c. Receipts have been 58 cars, 
compared with 83 last week, and 94 a 
year ago. Deliveries on December con- 
tracts are lighter, totaling 562,000 bus 
for the week. Deliveries for the month 
aggregate approximately 5,000,000 bus. 

hat buying has been done is at- 
tributed mostly to elevator interests, as 
the milling demand remains slow. No 
export transactions from this market 
were reported. 

No. 1 red closed today at 8@9c over 
December, the same as a week ago; No. 
1 hard winter 5@6c over, against 3@5c 
over last week; No. 1 northern rules 
firm at 10@20c over. 


NOTES 


Irving Klepper, manager Louisville 
(Ky.) Milling Co., was in Chicago this 
week, 

Fred Hall, general manager Falcon 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week. 

J. O. Laird, eastern sales manager 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
was a visitor in this market this week. 

W. H. Holaday, of Holaday & MclIn- 
tosh, Columbus, Ohio, flour and feed 
brokers, visited this market on Dec. 29. 

A. F, Anglemeyer, assistant sales man- 
ager Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was in Chicago on Dec. 29, call- 
ing on the trade. 

A “practical bakers’ conference” will 
be held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Jan. 18-19, by the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association. 

On Jan. 1, stocks of flour in public 
warehouses, freight yards and freight 
houses in Chicago amounted to 49,000 
bbls, compared with 52,000 on Dec. 1, 
and 47,300 on Jan. 1, 1921. 

H. H. Whiting, sales manager, and M. 
H. Matschke, credit manager. of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Chicago office of their com- 
pany this week. 

Washburn-Crosby officials who called 
at the Chicago office of their company 
this week included James Ford Bell, 
Guy Thomas, and Howard Adams, the 
_ being manager of the Detroit of- 
ce. 

Earl Palmer, president Palmer Flour 
Co., Chicago, returned this week from 
Mankato, Minn., where he spent Christ- 
mas with his father, George M. Palmer, 
president of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
of that city. 

An investigation of retail prices in 
Chicago was started this week by order 
of Attorney-General Daugherty. Data 
gathered will be presented to the federal 
grand jury, which will be asked to take 
steps to prevent the profiteering which 
is said to be going on in many retail 
lines. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, returned on Dec. 29 from Allenhurst, 
Fla., where he has spent the past month. 
Mr. Dilworth came back laden with 
oranges from his own groves and is in 
the best of health. Asked what he knew 
about ducks, he said that the few he left 
seemed to be in pretty good condition. 


The position in the order department 
of the Chicago office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, left vacant 
by the resignation of C. H. Schimpff, has 
been filled by C. F. Larson. Mr. Larson 
has been with the Pillsbury company 
for several years. He was originally in 
the Minneapolis office, but has since been 
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employed in different branches, and has 
see to the Chicago office from Memphis, 
enn. 


As the result of efforts made by the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Association of Commerce of this 
city, when lake navigation opens in 
April, Chicago will once more have a 
regular lake line to Buffalo, and the 
railroads will be given real competition 
in freight rates. It is said that there 
will be at least three weekly arrivals and 
departures of Great Lakes vessels at and 
from this port. Arrangements have been 
made with the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration, which has purchased a ware- 
house and dock property, facing on Lake 
Michigan, from the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxeg, Wis., Dec. 31.—The year 
passed out with a few more encouraging 
features than have been present in the 
local milling situation for most of the 
month of December. While the quantity 
of business transacted this week was 
small, inquiry in the last few days showed 
improvement, and this is regarded as 
presaging the placement of fair business 
next week. 

The fact that buying of flour since 
early in November has n the lightest 
on the crop, and has been shrinking 
steadily, is considered a good omen in 
respect to orders that will come after 
the usual year-end readjustments are ac- 
complied by brokers, jobbers, bakers 
and consumers generally. All have been 
doing their utmost to close the year with 
the smallest possible stocks on books. 
Last week grain prices took a spurt, 


which continued into this week, but there _ 


was a softening tendency between the 
holidays, and at this week end both wheat 
and rye rested at 3@5c bu below the 
level of a week ago. 

The advance in flour prices last week, 
in sympathy with higher grain, has been 
held fairly well all week and the close 
was about unchan despite the easier 
tone of grain. Flour quotations, which 
have represented an extremely narrow 
margin for some time, are not so directly 
amenable to grain values for the present 
as in recent weeks. Competition for the 
small quantity of business coming has 
been so keen that prices are largely 
nominal and do not always represent 
figures involved in actual transactions. 

In order to clean up as much business 
as possible by the end of the year, mill 
operations this week were enlarged, but 
the output represents only 29 per cent 
of capacity. Last week it was 6 per 
cent, and in the same week in 1920, 51 
per cent. The output for December was 
only 22,489 bbis, compared with 29,566 in 
November, and 70,143 in October, which 
marked the high record of this center, in 
1921. In December, 1920, the output 
was 42,669 bbls, and in 1919, 75,350. 

The current week’s increase in output 
over last week may be ascribed as much 
to the brisk call for millfeed as to the 
demand for flour. Feed supplies have 
virtually been cleaned out by the press- 
ing requirements of the last three to four 
weeks, due to the absence of forward 
orders during the summer and fall 
months, as has been the rule in former 
years. Local mills are far oversold on 
feed, and a larger production is not 
justified by the sales of flour. 

Shipping directions this week were 
more frequent than last week, but the 
total was small. Much of this small bulk 
was on account of bakers, many of 
whom have been running #n minimum 
stocks and needed flour in a hurry. 
Grocery buyers were scarce. 

Prices were steady and about un- 
changed. One mill made a reduction of 


- 5c bbl in patent and straight, and ad- 


vanced first clear as much as 30c bbl, but 
others maintained the former levels. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patents were quoted at $7.85@8.40, and 
straights at $6.75@8, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. : 

Clear flour again was dull and drag- 
ging, and little was moved. Some export 
interest “was noted, but it has not devel- 
oped any actual buying. Prices are 
largely nominal. First clear was quoted 
at $5@5.75, and second nominally at $4 
@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

With the exception of the lower grades 
of dark rye flour, there was no material 
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change in quotations, which were largely 
nominal. A fair amount was delivered 
on standing orders for patent and 
straight, but outside of this no interest 
was noted. Trade has been moderately 
satisfactory, in view of the poor wheat 
flour demand. Production this week was 
1,504 bbls, against 4,113 last week and 
2,000 in the same week last year. For 
the month of December, Milwaukee mills 
made 11,788 bbls rye flour, compared with 
9,219 in November, 15,886 in October, 
and 11,988 in December, 1920. A fair 
increase in the annual production also 
is noted. The output for 1921 amounts 
to 137,667 bbls, compared with 121,826 in 
1920, 183,066 in 1919, and 220,840 in 1918. 

Pure white rye flour was quoted at 
$5.30@6.45 bbl, straight at $4.70@5.80, 
and dark at $3.80@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn goods are practically nominal. 
Little is moving in any direction, and in- 
quiry has fallen off sharply. The small 
business transacted was in limited quan- 
tities for rush shipment. Prices were 
nominally unchanged, but tended easier. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.40@1.50, 
corn meal at $1:35@1.45, and corn grits 
at $1.35@1.40, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Capacity Output Per . 


This week ........ 28,000 8,267 

Last week ........ 28,000 1,735 6 
Last year ....cccee 24,000 12,194 61 
Two years ago..... 24,000 9,600 40 
Three years ago.... 18,000 6,500 34 
Four years ago.... 16,000 4,000 25 
Five years ago.....» 12,000 7,500 63 


Following are comparative figures on 


the annual production of flour by Mil- 


waukee mills, in barrels: 


19Z1....e.se0e 372,851 1916......... 511,200 
1920.......66 417,583 1915...... wee 715,212 
1919... ceee 689,070 1914.......-. 727,588 
1918... .seecee 401,071 1913......... 783,504 
1917... sees 371,500 


The weekly capacity of Milwaukee 
mills since Oct. 1 has been 28,000 bbls, an 
increase of 4,000 over the capacity of 
the previous two years. Figuring the 
annual capacity at approximately 1,300,- 
000 bbls, the total output for the year 
has averaged 28.68 per cent of capacity. 
In the period embraced by the above 
annual production figures, the capacity 
never was so large as it avera dur- 
ing 1921, so that the relatively small out- 
put is not due to any shrinkage of mill- 
ing facftities, but rather testimony to 
the unfavorable state of the market all 
year. 

The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week was as follows: receipts, 22,- 
050 bbls; last year, 16,100; shipments, 
14,810 bbls; last year, 45,620. Shipments 
for the year amounted to 1,302,166 bbls, 
compared with 1,076,010 in 1920, while 
receipts in 1921 were 1,693,930 bbls, 
against 766,862 in 1920. It is understood 
that the items of receipts as well as ship- 
ments have been enlarged somewhat by 
reason of the fact that this year consid- 
erable flour from Minneapolis and other 
northwestern mills passed through Mil- 
waukee on its way east to take advantage 
of the increased vessel facilities in com- 
parison with the war period, when the 
Great Lakes were deprived of practical- 
ly all important carriers by the demands 
of ocean service. 


MILLFEED 


The call for millfeeds this week was 
again brisk, but supplies have dwindled 
to such an extent that the movement 
shows marked curtailment. Shipments 
this week were 5,531 tons, compared with 
9,017 last week, and 2,630 last year. Re- 
ceipts were 570 tons, against 90 last year. 

Prices rule about unchanged, but are 
firmly held. Bran is 50c ton lower on 
the inside of the range, bringing it to a 
parity with middlings. Winter bran is 
held 50c@$1 ton higher than spring bran. 
All other items have soeselall on the 
same level as last w Mills are far 
behind on orders and, since there is no 
prospect of any sharp inflation of flour 
production, the acute shortage of sup- 
plies is likely to meet no relief until the 
heavy feeding season is over next spring. 


NOTES 
_ The Northern Milling Co., Wausau, has 
increased its capitalization to $500,000. 


Max Hottelet has organized the Hot- 
telet Co., of Milwaukee, with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock, to deal generally in grains, 
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feed, etc. Temporary headquarters have 
been established at 428 Grand Avenue. 

Hanson Bros. Co., Ashland, changed 
its title to Hanson Milling Co., and the 
capitalization has been increased to $150,- 
000. Arthur J. Hanson is president, and 
Peter Hanson secretary and treasurer. 

The Victory Bag & Paper Co., Mari- 
nette, presented each of its employees 
with a paid-up life insurance policy is- 
sued under the group plan as a Christ- 
mas gift. The total amount of the issue 
is approximately $500,000. 

James Phillips, for five years superin- 
tendent of the J. H. Murphy Feed Co., 
died at his home in Milwaukee, Dec. 27, 
aged 56 years. He formerly was travel- 
ling inspector for the Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau of Milwaukee. 

Fred Scheldrup, Stoughton, has dis- 
posed of his mill property, flour and feed 
warehouse and business at 104 East Jef- 
ferson Street to Christian Tofte, who 
takes possession Jan. 1 and will continue 
the business under the name of C. Tofte 
& Son. 

The business of Stein Bros., 413-415 
Fifth Street, Milwaukee, has been incor- 
porated under the title of Stein Bros., 
Inc., with $150,000 capital stock. There 
are two distinct departments, one job- 
bing flour and feed, and the other whole- 
saling cigars, tobaccos, confectionery, etc. 
The ownership remains vested in Ben, 
Nathan and William Stein and Ben Gill. 
Nathan Stein is handling the flour and 
feed department. 


The Froedtert Malting Co., Milwaukee, 
which recently acquired the entire inter- 
est of the Interstate Malting Co., Mil- 
waukee and Winona, Minn., will establish 
a grain department on Jan. 1 to handle 
all classes of grains and take advantage 
of the liberal elevator facilities owned 
and controlled by the company, now 
amounting to from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
bus. The elevators are located in Mil- 
waukee, Red Wing and Winona. J. 
Walter Rice, formerly a buyer in the 
cash grain department of the Updike 
Grain Co. at Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the grain department 
of the Froedtert company, and will as- 
sume his new duties Jan. 1. The malt- 
ing business and manufacture of malt 
products will be conducted on the same 
scale as before, and will not be limited 
by the new grain handling operations. 


L. E. Meyer. 


HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA 


Yield Expected to Exceed That of Last 
Year—New South Wales Shows De- 
cline in Wheat Growing 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 26.—The 
harvesting of the cereal crop is now in 
full swing practically throughout the 
Australian wheat belt, and the garner- 
ing of the golden grain is daily proceed- 
ing on a more widespread scale. On the 
whole, the outlook is very satisfactory. 
Official statistics indicate that, aggregat- 
ing the several states, there are some- 
thing like 700,000 acres more under 
wheat than was the case last year, and 
a total return of roughly 150,000,000 
bus is considered likely. 

In the southern portion of New South 
Wales fair to heavy yields are predicted, 
but in other parts of that state the po- 
sition is not so promising, on account of 
dirty crops and the damage wrought by 
late frosts. The Victorian production is 
expected by the railways commission and 
other authorities to be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 44,000,000 bus, or nearly 
5,000,000 more than in 1920-21. 

In South Australia, however, matters 
lately have not gone well with the farm- 
ers. When the treasurer issued his budg- 
et some weeks ago he based his figures 
on an average return of 14 bus an acre, 
against 15.82 last year, bu. the ensuing 
meteorological conditions have been by 
no means favorable, and it is not con- 
sidered now that more than 12% bus will 
be harvested. This, on an increased area 
of 224,000 acres, will give an aggregate 
yield of about 28,750,000 bus, compared 
with the preceding crop of 34,236,914. 

The minister for agriculture in West- 
ern Australia is confident of a return of 
15,000,000 bus, and it will not be surpris- 
ing if that total should be exceeded, as 
the crops are ripening well. In one or 
two districts in Victoria red rust has 








appeared to a much greater extent than 
for many years, but so far it has not 
attacked the heads of the plants. The 
fungus, “take-all,” is also taking its cus- 
tomary toll, particularly among the 
crops sown dry or on poorly prepared 
seed beds. 

Queensland is looking forward to a 
crop of 4,000,000 bus. In some parts 
of the commonwealth, particularly in 
the northeastern area of South Aus- 
tralia, and in New South Wales, grass- 
hoppers have developed in immense num- 
bers, and caused a lot of damage; chiefly, 
however, to pastures and fodder crops. 


WHEAT GROWING DECLINING 


A further section of the final report 
of the select committee on agriculture in 
New South Wales has been placed be- 
fore Parliament. It deals particularly 
with the wheat growing industry. Com- 
menting upon the decline in the number 
of wheat growers from 22,453 in 1915-16 
to 16,266 in 1919-20, the report states: 

“War conditions have contributed to 
these results, but these have been un- 
necessarily aggravated by the mishan- 
dling of most of the wheat pools which, 
during the war, compulsorily took charge 
of the farmers’ wheat. It is no wonder 
that men ceased to grow wheat when, 
year after year, for five years, no satis- 
factory or complete accounts have been 
forthcoming, and payments have been 
made in driblets, which, in the total, have 
not reached the actual cost of produc- 
tion. Only in the case of last year and 
the present one has there been any- 
thing approaching a decent business 
management of the wheat pools.” 

Figures are quoted to prove that the 
net profit for the last six years, includ- 
ing last season’s record yield per acre, 
has been at the rate of 4s 1ld per acre 
per annum, and adds: “No account has 
been made of the fact that there has 
been a decline of more than 1,000,000 
acres in the wheat. crop area, which 
means that growers on that extent of 
wheat land cut their losses, and have not 
made the recovery afforded by last sea- 
son’s returns.” 


WHEAT POOLS 


Still another wheat pool has been or- 
ganized. This time it is in South Aus- 
tralia, where the Liberal government has 
resolutely declined to interfere in the 
natural course of business. The pool, 
of course, is entirely voluntary, and is 
under the management of the South Aus- 
tralian Farmers’ Co-operative Union. 
Advantage is being taken of the provi- 
sion made by the commonwealth govern- 
ment for the payment of 3s per bu, net, 
as a first advance on all wheat delivered 
at railway stations. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
payment of a further Is per bu, less rail 
freight, on all wheat delivered into the 
1920-21 pool. This, of course, applies to 
the whole of the commonwealth. 

The rejection by the legislative coun- 
cil in New South Wales of the bill to 
establish a compulsory state wheat pool 
will involve the elimination of the state 
wheat board, with all its big staff of 
clerks, inspectors, etc. 

So far growers in Victoria have 
signed undertakings to place 20,000,000 
bus wheat in the hands of the Victorian 
Wheat Corporation for realization. The 
corporatfon intends to discourage specu- 
lation, so far as may lie within its power. 
Hence, in accordance with over-sea ad- 
vice received by cablegram, the local 
parity price will be determined every 
Monday. Millers will be given quota- 
tions for supplies for one week’s, two 
weeks’ “or four weeks’ requirements in 
the case of flour for the local trade, and 
it is intended strictly to adhere to the 
four weeks’ maximum as a check on 
trafficking. 

Where millers desire supplies for the 
flour export trade, arrangements will be 
made, with safeguards against specula- 
tive purchasing. Metropolitan and coun- 
try millers alike will be free to purchase 
in the open market or from the corpora- 
tion. 

It has been pointed out that, as there 
will be an abundance of wheat in Mel- 
bourne for the millers here, it is not 
necessary to make an agreement with 
them, but they will be at liberty to buy 
from the corporation if they so desire. 
In country areas the position is different, 
as all the wheat in a district may be 
sold for transport to the seaboard. 
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The corporation, however, is prepared 
to protect the millers against this risk 
in much the same manner as the Wheat 
Commission has done since the inception 
of the pooling system. At mill towns 
where the millers act as agents a han- 
dling charge of ¥%d per bu will be al- 
lowed, or 14d where stocks are acquired 
by another agent, and are diverted to 
them. At stations where there is no mill 
and a local agent is employed the han- 
dling charge will be 144d per ton. 

In regard to dockages, the corporation 
has agreed to allow the millers half of 
the amount originally deducted from 
growers where under quality wheat is 
supplied or where inferior bags are used. 
The millers will be supplied with f.a.q. 
wheat, based on a bulk sample. Consid- 
erable dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed on the question of dockage, the 
millers claiming that they should be al- 
lowed the full amount deducted from 
the growers. The corporation has inti- 
mated that its terms are final, and it is 
expected that most of the mills will de- 
cide to co-operate with it. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES 


Buying in connection with the wheat 
crop now being harvested is proceeding 
extensively in South Australia, and on 
a moderate scale in Victoria. In the 
latter state, prices offered have been ir- 
regular, but at some country railway 
stations 4s 3d per bu has been paid for 
January delivery. The Victorian Mill- 
owners’ Association’s price for flour per 
2,000 Ibs, delivered in Melbourne or 
suburbs, is £21 10s. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Minneapolis—Flour Price Range 


Average high and low quotations of pat- 
ent flour at Minneapolis by months for 10 


years: 
1921 1916 
BPOR, .cccee $7.10@ 7.65 Dec. .... $8.40@ 9.00 
are 7.830@ 7.90 Nov, + 9.50@10.16 
—. er 7.45@ 8.20 Oct. .... 9.15@ 9.75 
Sept. .... 8.30@ 9.05 Sept. 8.20@ 8.70 
OE 2.29% 8.15@ 8.95 Aug. 7.20@ 7.76 
SOT occes 8.90@ 9.75 July 6.00@ 6.30 
June 9.20@ 9.50 June 5.60@ 6.90 
, Ree 9.05@ 9.30 May 6.06@ 6.30 
April 8.25@ 8.55 April 6.00@ 6.50 
March 9.05@ 9.45 March 5.75@ 6.16 
eer 9.40@ 9.65 Feb. 6.05@ 6.50 
GER, ceccs 9.85@10.05 Jan - 6.50@ 6.85 
1920 1915 
Dec. .... $8.80@ 9.10 Dec ..... $6.15 @6.35 
Nov. ... 9.10@ 9.45 Nov. ..... 5.40@5.65 
ek. «con BEE DOE. ccccss 5.35 @5.65 
Sept. ... 12.835@12.85 Sept. ..... 5.15 @5.50 
Aug. ... 12.00@12.50 Aug. ..... 6.35 @6.80 
July .... 13.50@13.80 July ...... 6.80 @7.30 
June ... 13.75@14.60 June...... 6.45 @6.75 
May .... 14.70@15.40 May...... 7.70@8.10 
April ... 14.00@14.55 April ..... 7.50 @7.90 
March .. 12.90@13.45 March - 7.85@7.60 
Feb. ... 18.20@13.85 Feb. ...... 7.50@7.90 
Jan. .... 14.15@14.50 Jan. ...... 6.70 @6.95 
1919 1914 
Dec. ....$13.80@14.25 Dec. ...... $5.75 @6.16 
Nov. ... 12.70@13.20 Nov. ..... 5.75 @6.00 
Oct. ..-- 11.80@12.40 Oct. ...... 5.65 @5.85 
Sept. ... 11.55@12.25 Sept. ..... 6.75 @6.15 
Aug. ...-. 11.65@12.36 Aug. ..... 5.30@5.70 
July .... 12.00@12.30 July ...... 4.45 @4.75 
June .... 11.90@12.10 June ..... 4.35 @ 4.65 
May .... 12.35@12.56 May ...... 4.45 @4.75 
April ... 12.05@12.40 April ..... 4.40@ 4.65 
March .. 11.15@11.25 March 4.50@4.75 
Feb. .... 10.50@10.65 Feb. ..... 4.45 @4.70 
Jan, .... 10.25@10.30 Jan. ...... 4.40@ 4.60 
1918 1913 
Dec, ...$10.25@10.65 Dec. ..... $4.35 @4.60 
Nov. ... 10.10@10.60 Nov. ..... 4.40@4.60 
Oct. ...- 10.30@10.55 Oct. ...... 4.35@ 4.55 
Sept. ... 10.30@10.50 Sept. ..... 4.50@4.70 
Aug. ... 10.45@10.65 Aug. ..... 4.55 @4.85 
July . 9.80@10.98 July ...... 4.60@4.95 
June ... 9.60@ 9.70 June ..... 4.65 @6.05 
May .... 8.60@10.20 May ...... 4.50@ 4.80 
April 9.10@10.20 April ..... 4.45 @4.75 
March .. 9.20@10.15 March .... 4.25@4.60 
Feb, .... 10.00@10.20 Feb, ..... 4.40@ 4.65 
Jan. .... 9.75@10.00 Jan, ...... 4.30 @ 4.65 
1917 912 
Dec. .... $9.80@10.10 Dec. ..... $4.25 @4.65 
Nov. ... 9.90@10.15 Nov. ..... 4.35 @ 4.65 
Oct. .... 10.20@10.40 Oct, ...... 4.60@4.85 
Sept. ... .11.16@11.35 Sept. 4.60°@ 4.80 
Aug. ... 12.90@13.20 Aug. ..... 4.95 @5.25 
July .... 12.40@13.10 July ...... 5.30@5.55 
June.... 13.66@14.10 June ..... 5.55 @5.85 
May..... 14.65@165.15 May ...... 5.70@5.95 
April - 11.50@11.76 April ..... 5.25 @5.65 
March .. 9.35@ 9.90 March .... 5.15@56.50 
Feb. .... 8.856@ 9.30 Feb. ...... 4.95@5.40 
Jan, .... 9.00@ 9.45 Jan. ...... 5.10@5.50 





Argentina—Net Exports 
Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) from Argentina, as reported 
by the Anuario del Comercio Exterior, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxs’d Barley 
1919.. 137,351 97,850 22,940 31,512 749 
1918.. 119,026 26,171 37,341 15,408 *666 
1917.. 40,043 35,190 18,702 65,118 *198 
1916.. 91,625 113,140 655,392 25,192 2,116 
1915.. 98,155 170,488 40,803 38,624 2,784 
1914.. 389,278 189,458 24,321 32,069 120 
1913.. 109,634 189,238 61,249 40,026 415 
1912.. 103,253 190,351 61,672 20,289 *660 
1911.. 89,986 4,923 35,178 16,369 *934 


*Net imports. 
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AMERICAN FLOUR IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


(Continued from page 37.) 


American flour was seriously damaged, 
and it has only been with the greatest 
difficulty that this first impression has 
been overcome. 

Since that time a number of Amster- 
dam flour importing firms have also in- 
vaded this territory, and have succeeded 
in establishing a very lucrative business. 
Hamburg firms, at first dealing with 
New York shippers, are now also doin 
a direct business with American an 
Canadian mills, and as the Amsterdam 
firms do likewise the quality of the ship- 
ments to Czecho-Slovakia has gradually 
improved, and flours from North America 
are now in good repute. 

The grades of flour that have been 
mostly used are clears, both first and 
second, but principally the former. 
Straights are also being used, and the 
demand for higher grades is steadily im- 
proving. I know of one instance where 
a prominent Kansas milling company has 
sold its top grade, a flour which it rarely 
ships to Europe. The buyers were well 
pleased with their purchase, and hope to 
gradually work up a larger trade in this 

rade. 

. In view of the quantity of flour that is 
being shipped to Czecho-Slovakia I 
thought it would be advisable to person- 
ally visit that country and ascertain 
what chances there were of a permanent 
trade in American flour with that mar- 
ket. As a large proportion of the trade 
with Czecho-Slovakia is done through 
Hamburg, I decided to visit that city 
before going to Prague. After spending 
a few days in Hamburg, during which 
time I called on several firms who do 
business with Czecho-Slovakia, I left for 
Prague. 

While in Hamburg I was fortunate 
enough to meet Jacques Luchsinger, of 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam, who 
was on his way to Prague. Mr. Luch- 
singer’s firm has succeeded in working up 
a very satisfactory business in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Mr. Luchsinger has made a 
special feature of this trade, and visits 
Prague every two to four weeks. He 
undoubtedly is in close touch with the 
Czecho-Slovakian buyers, and was, there- 
fore, in position to give me valuable 
assistance in making my investigations. 

When I arrived at Prague, accompan- 
ied by Mr. Luchsinger, we found another 
Amsterdam importer, J. Meurs, of Luch- 
singer & Meurs. This firm has also estab- 
lished a good business in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Mr. Meurs’s partner is the well-known 
Holland flour importer, Mathieu Luch- 
singer, who recently spent some time in 
the United States and Canada calling 
on his firm’s mill connections. 

These two Amsterdam firms were 
among the first to make sales of actual 
mill brands to Czecho-Slovakian buyers 
and, owing to their frequent visits, their 
representatives, Jacques Luchsinger and 
J. Meurs, are intimately known by the 
flour buyers at Prague. Although they 
are competitors, they seem to work to- 
gether in perfect harmony. In Prague 
these two gentlemen have been nick- 
named the “Moldau Flour Peddlers,” and 
between them they certainly ought to be 
able to write a most interesting story 
of their experiences in introducing 
American flour to Czecho-Slovakia, which 
might be entitled “Peddling Flour Along 
the Moldau.” 

I stayed in Prague several days with 
these gentlemen, and feel greatly indebt- 
ed to them for the valuable assistance 
they rendered me in securing informa- 
tion and for introducing me to a number 
of the leading flour buyers of Prague.‘ 
I am also very grateful to A. Lieber- 
mann, of Wilhelm Schlesinger & Co., 
for his attention to me while I was in 
Prague. Mr. Liebermann’s firm acts as 
agent for both Luchsinger & Meurs and 
Jochems & Luchsinger, and is in very 
close touch with the Czecho-Slovakian 
trade. 

Before going to Prague I questioned 
the advisability of American and Cana- 
dian mills doing a direct business with 
Czecho-Slovakia rather than working 
through Amsterdam and Hamburg im- 
porting firms. It naturally seemed to me 
that, if direct sales could be made, an 
extra profit would be saved, which would 
possibly lead to a larger volume of busi- 
ness. In Hamburg I was assured that it 


would be quite impossible for American 
mills to do a direct business with Czecho- 
Slovakia, as, having no port facilities, 
firms in that country have no experience 
in regard to the financing and handling 
of shipments of imported flour. 

After spending a few days in Prague 
I came to the conclusion that what I had 
been told was perfectly correct, that any 
mill that attempted to do a direct trade 
with flour buyers in Prague would have 
endless trouble, and that the best way to 
transact the business was through Hol- 
land and Hamburg firms, the majority 
of whom assume all responsibility as re- 
gards financing the purchases. 

Of course, some of these firms act only 
as agents, and the mills draw on the 
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has come about through the fact that 
recently numerous drafts on flour pur- 
chased for the Czecho-Slovakian govern- 
ment through Prague buyers were not 
taken up promptly, owing to the alleged 
inability on the part of the government 
to secure sufficient American dollars to 
meet the drafts when they became due. 
While I was in Hamburg and Prague 
I learned that a number of firms were 
involved in trouble of this kind, and that 


in some cases drafts that were as much. 


as a month overdue were still unpaid. 
It appears that some time ago, when 
flour values were considerably higher 
than they are today, the Czecho-Slovak- 
ian government, through the Prague firms 
of Schwarz Sohn and Josef Reizes, 
which two are affiliated, contracted for 
large quantities of flour, to be paid for 
in dollars. 

Just about the time the drafts cover- 








J. Luchsinger (left) and J. Meurs (right), Known as the “Moldau Flour Peddlers,” with 
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buyers whose names are given. This is a 
quite satisfactory way of doing business, 
providing the mill has a reliable agent 
who knows the credit and reputation of 
the Czecho-Slovakian firms. A good 
agent of this kind only sells to reliable 
buyers, and in this event but little 
trouble ensues. 

A number of mills as well as Dutch 
and German firms have been selling 
Czecho-Slovakian buyers on cash against 
documents in Hamburg, the payments 
being made in dollars, which basis until 
recently has worked satisfactorily, and 
little trouble has arisen. Unfortunately, 
owing to the heavy depreciation in Ger- 
man and Czecho-Slovakian exchange, 
great difficulty has been experienced a 
buyers in securing American dollars to 
meet drafts, and as a result practically 
all sellers of American flour have been 
obliged to insist on the opening of credit 
in Hamburg or Prague banks at the 
time of purchase for twenty-five per cent 
of the value of the flour bought, the bal- 
ance to be cash against documents, in 
dollars. 

The reason for insisting on these terms 


ing thes¢ purchases became due the ex- 
Emperor of Austria, Charles, made his 
attempt to regain the throne of Hun- 
gary. As a result of this escapade the 
Czecho-Slovakian army was mobilized, 
and as there seetned a prospect of war 
breaking out between Czecho-Slovakia 
and Hungary there was a sharp drop in 
Czecho-Slovakian exchange. This meant 
that it would cost the Czecho-Slovakian 
government considerably more kronen to 
purchase American dollars than it had 
anticipated. In the course of a few days, 
owing to the ex-Emperor Charles being 
taken prisoner and turned over to the 
British authorities for deportation, the 
war scare blew over and, as a result, the 
Czecho-Slovakian exchange commenced to 
improve. 

In the meantime, the Prague firms 
were daily telling those from whom they 
had bought flour that the drafts would 
be paid, giving as their excuse for not 
paying that the government was unable 
to secure American dollars. Those con- 
cerned, however, were of the opinion that 
the Czecho-Slovakian government could 
have secured sufficient dollars to meet 
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the drafts, had it been willing to pay 
the price in kronen. 

The supposition is that the government, 
knowing that the war scare was over, 
was of the opinion that the exchange was 
likely to improve, and that the longer it 
waited the more advantageous would be 
the terms of purchase of American dol- 
lars. In other words, it was gambling 
in its exchange at the expense of the sell- 
ers of the flour. When business is done 
in this way it is clearly advisable to insist 
on the opening of a credit of at least 
twenty-five per cent at the time of pur- 
chase. 

There is no doubt that this deal has 
caused an endless amount of worry and 
expense to the firms who sold the flour, 
and it is only natural to suppose that, 
having suffered an experience of this 
kind, they will be more careful in future. 

The early shipments to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia consisted of flour that had been 
sent on consignment to Hamburg. Ow- 
ing to the uncertainty of exchange and 
market fluctuations, buyers were at that 
time anxious to purchase flour on spot 
and not for shipment. For this reason 
New York exporting firms who had 
made consignments to Hamburg did 
quite a lucrative business. At that time 
no mills would make consignments; con- 
sequently, some time elapsed before flour 
purchased direct from mills found its 
way to Czecho-Slovakia. 

At present there are only a few mills 
that send consignments to Hamburg 
with a view to selling the flour in Czecho- 
Slovakia, but unless a mill has an agent 
with a very thorough and intimate 
knowledge of the Prague buyers, it 
would not be advisable for it to consign 
flour, although it is sometimes necessary 
to consign a small quantity of the higher 
grade, in order that it may get properly 
introduced. 

While in Prague I met Edmund Fanta, 
of the firm of Griintut & Fanta. Mr. 
Fanta during the war took a very promi- 
nent part in the distribution of food sup- 
plies. In Prague he is regarded as the 
Hoover of Czecho-Slovakia. Before his 
country became an independent state, 
and was part of Austria, Mr. Fanta was 
largely responsible for the distributing 
scheme that was employed during the 
war for feeding Austria. In fact, I was 
given to understand that his whole plan 
of organizing and distributing food sup- 
plies was adopted by Germany during 
the war. 

I had a very pleasant interview with 
Mr. Fanta, in the course of which he 
supplied me with a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding the channels through 
which Czecho-Slovakia obtains its sup- 
plies of wheat and flour. In his opinion 
the use of American and Canadian flour 
in Czecho-Slovakia is only a temporary 
expedient, and he does not believe that 
such flours will continue to be used to 
any great extent when conditions be- 
come more normal. 

Using a map of central Europe that 
was hanging on the walls of his office, 
Mr. Fanta clearly showed the natural 
sources of supply for wheat and flour in 
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his country. He explained the large ex- 
portable surpluses that are bound even- 
tually to come from Hungary, Roumania 
and Jugo-Slavia. He also told me that 
already these countries were offerin 
considerable quantities of wheat an 
flour, but that, owing to the war scare 
which had recently taken place. between 
his country and Hungary, the frontiers 
had been closed and exports from Hun- 
gary were prohibited. Owing to these 
conditions there naturally had recently 
been a demand for American flour that 
might not otherwise have come about. 
also learned that the largest propor- 
tion of wheat and flour that comes from 
Hungary, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia en- 
ters Czecho-Slovakia by way of Press- 
burg (or Bratislava, in the Czech lan- 


guage), situated on the Danube. This 
town, owing to its geographical position, 
is a great distributing center, both by 


rail and water, and the Czecho-Slovak- 
jan government has decided to erect 
large warehouses there to hold thirty 
thousand tons of grain and flour. It is 
understood that French capitalists are 
financially interested in the scheme. 

The new republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
consists of the°old provinces of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia and Slovakia, all of 
which were part of Austria until the col- 
lapse came of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. For over three hundred years 
the country had been governed by Aus- 
tria, which had done everything it could 
to eliminate the Czechs as a nation. 

Until after the war but few people 
knew anything about the Czechs, the 
Slovaks or the Magyars, except in a 
general way and that they hailed from 
some part of the great Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire. In all probability from 
henceforth the republic of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia will become more and more im- 
portant in the affairs of Europe. 

The provinces of Bohemia, Moravia 
and Slovakia were formerly the richest 
and most productive part of Austria. 
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The new state has inherited a territory 
that provides important commodities 
used and required in all European mar- 
kets; in fact, in markets in all parts of 
the world. A glance at the map of 
Europe will convince one that Czecho- 
Slovakia is most centrally located. As 
yet the country is little known, but 
there is no doubt that the Czech race, 
which has been kept concealed as much 
as possible by the Austrians for the last 
three centuries, has an important future 
before it. 

The republic has an area about the size 
of England, without Scotland. The pop- 
ulation is reckoned to be about fourteen 
million, of which about three million are 
of German descent. The proportion of 
Magyars and Poles is so small that it has 
no particular influence on the nation. 

The principal agricultural industry is 
the growing of sugar beets. The manu- 
facture of sugar from these beets is also 
one of the most important industries 
of the country, and Czecho-Slovakia is 
the largest exporter of sugar in Europe. 
Germany produces more beet sugar but, 
owing to her larger population, does not 
export as much as Czecho-Slovakia. The 
growing of barley is also extensive, and 
it has a great reputation for its malting 
qualities. Pilsener beer is known through- 
out the world, and the barley and hops 
used in its manufacture are grown in 
the republic. 

The principal manufacturing indus- 
tries consist of Bohemian glass, china, 
porcelain, musical instruments, leather 
and felt goods, gloves, buttons and orna- 
mental jewelry. There are also many 
large cotton and woolen mills in various 
towns throughout the country, but prin- 
cipally at Brunn. The metal manufac- 


turing industry is important, and large 
quantities of manufactured metals are 
produced and exported. The principal 
blast furnaces are situated in Bohemia. 
Large quantities of agricultural ma- 
chinery are also produced. : 


Many of the most famous watering 
places are located in Czecho-Slovakia, 
and as people from all parts of the 
world visit these baths the new state will 
become known to such visitors. 

In order that everything German may 
be eliminated as much as possible the 
names of all towns have been changed 
back to their Czech names, and it will 
undoubtedly come as a shock to many 
peasye to know that Karlsbad is now 

nown as Karlovy Vary, and also that 
Marienbad has become Marianske Lazne. 
As a further example of the change of 
names, the famous town of Pilsen, known 
through the world for its beer, is now 
Plzen. 

The imports of flour into Czecho-Slo- 
vakia are somewhat difficult to estimate, 
as it is impossible to obtain any statis- 
tics on the subject. As far as I could 
gather, the imports are estimated at 
about one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons a year. This season the consump- 
tion of flour is expected to be consider- 
ably heavier than usual, as there was 
practically a failure of the potato crop. 
As a result, very few potatoes are being 
eaten, and as a substitute a form of 
noodles is being used. These noodles are 
not the kind used in Germany, but are 
more like boiled dumplings. They are 
eaten with meat, and form an excellent 
substitute for potatoes. Owing to the 
extensive use of these noodles there is 
quite a demand for soft wheat flour, and 
considerable soft Pacific Coast flour has 
been purchased. 

There is practically no government 
control of wheat and flour any longer, 
except that licenses have to be obtained 
to import flour. There is, however, no 
difficulty in securing these licenses, and 
it appears that they are more of a for- 
mality than anything else, or perhaps 
they are used as a means of providing 
information to the government as to 
what supplies are coming into the coun- 
try. 
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As has been explained before, the 
transportation of flour and wheat from 
the eastern countries is by way of the 
Danube to Pressburg, and thence to 
Prague. American and Canadian flour 
mostly comes from Hamburg, which port 
has direct water communication with 
Prague by means of the rivers Elbe and 
Moldau, The Moldau connects with the 
Elbe north of Prague and, as a rule, is 
navigable for large river barges. This 
year, owing to the extremely dry season, 
the lowness of the river interfered 
somewhat with navigation, but this is 
very unusual, and autumn rains have re- 
stored the river to its normal condition. 

Flour shipped from America and Can- 
ada is landed in the Free Port of Ham- 
burg, and is generally put into store. 
When sales are made to Czecho-Slovakia 
the flour is put in barges and shipped 
up the Elbe and Moldau rivers to 
Prague, from whence it is distributed. 
The landing and storage charges at 
Hamburg, owing to the depreciated state 
of the German exchange, are a mere 
trifle. I believe it works out something 
like half an American cent per one hun- 
dren kilos per month. For this reason 
it is not expensive to land and store con- 
signments of flour shipped to the Ham- 
burg Free Port and, as I have said be- 
fore, there is no doubt that flour actually 
on the spot brings a considerably better 
price than that for shipment from 
abroad. 

The distance from Hamburg to 
Prague by water is about seven hundred 
kilometers, and owing to the deprecia- 
tion in exchange the freight rate from 
Hamburg to Prague is very small. This 
matter of freight, however, does not 
concern the American shipper, as the 
flour is always bought f.o.b., Hamburg, 
the Czecho-Slovakian buyer being re- 
sponsible for the freight from that port. 

A curious feature of the baking trade 
in Czecho-Slovakia is that, as far as I 
could learn, no loaves of white bread 
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are baked. All the white bread used is 
in the form of small rolls, mostly in the 
crescent-shaped style of Vienna rolls. 
That used at the present time is of 
excellent quality, although, of course, not 
up to the pre-war standard, as high 
grade’ flours are not now being used. 
There are no restrictions as regards 
baking or the making of pastries, and 
the quality of bakery goods is steadily 
improving. The price of bread is not 
fixed, and varies with the market fluctua- 
tions of flour and exchange. 

Subsidized government bread is made 
for the poor people who cannot afford 
to pay the price of white bread. This 
bread is baked in large loaves, is very 
dark in color, and is made from a mix- 
ture of wheat, rye and barley flours of 
very coarse quality. It is said to be 
quite wholesome, and palatable to those 
who prefer dark rye bread to that made 
from white wheat flour. It is estimated 
that about four hundred thousand peo- 
ple are using this type of bread, the bal- 
ance of the population being able to af- 
ford the better ry 

The flour used for household purposes 
is usually home milled or Hungarian. 
The housewife prefers a distinctly granu- 
lar type, claiming that it can be han- 
dled for mixing purposes far more 
easily than the more finely milled quali- 
ties.. In the bakeries the latter are more 
generally used. Therefore, there are two 
distinct types of flour on the market, the 
granular, used for household purposes, 


and the fine milled, for bread making, 


and other bakery purposes. 

Prague, which is now the capital of 
the republic of Czecho-Slovakia, is a 
most quaint and fascinating old town, 
full of historic interest. It is the home 
of the old kings of Bohemia, King 
Charles IV, of Bohemia, being the first 
to take up his residence there, in the 
fourteenth century. As early as 1348 he 
established the University, to which 
scholars and students came from all 
parts of Europe. In the same year he 
founded what is now known as the “New 
Town,” although it seems rather amus- 
ing to so speak of it, dating back as 
far as it does. The “Old Town” of 
Prague dates back several centuries 
earlier still. A visitor to Prague is 
quickly impressed with the importance 
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of Charles IV in the city’s history, for 
wherever he goes he will find churches, 
buildings, bridges and artistic produc- 
tions connected with his name and that 
of his son, Venceslaus, which is another 
name for “Good King Wenceslas” of 
Christmas carol fame. 

One of the most striking monuments 
to Charles IV is the Charles Bridge, of 
which an illustration is shown herewith. 
Unfortunately the photograph does not 
show the arches and buttresses of this 
famous structure, which are exceedingly 
beautiful, but gives some idea as to the 
monuments that are erected on it. The 
bridge connects what is known as the 
“Old Town” with the “New Town.” The 
foundation stone of the present bridge 
was laid by Charles IV on June 9, 1357. 
It was built to replace a former bridge 
built by Queen Judith in 1169, which 
was destroyed by floods in 1342. I was 
told that the present bridge has several 
times been severely damaged, particular- 
ly in 1890, when some of the supports 
and arches were destroyed by floods. 

A Prague gentleman who showed me 
the bridge insisted that the mortar or 
cement with which the stones were put 
together consisted of lime and the whites 
of eggs, the latter accounting for the 
fact that it has withstood all these cen- 
turies of wear and tear. Whether this 
is true, I am unable to say, but one 
thing is certain, eggs must have been 
very much cheaper in those days than 
they are now in Prague, or anywhere 
else. 

The statues which appear on the bridge 
are of much more recent date, most of 
them having been erected during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
magnificent crucifix, with the figures of 
the Virgin and St. John at its. base, at 
the commencement of the bridge, is par- 
ticularly impressive, and is cast in bronze 
and gilt. 

The Town Hall is also a very interest- 
ing and historic building, parts of it 
dating back. to 1338. The eastern front 
is, however, a modern structure, finished 
in 1848. In front of the Town Hall 
some white stones in the pavement in- 
dicate the place where the scaffold was 
erected upon which were beheaded, on 
June 21, 1621, a number of Bohemian 
noblemen after their defeat at the fatal 


the Old Castle 


battle of the White Mountain, in the 
Thirty Years’ War. The corner tower, 
with its beautiful Gothic chapel jutting 
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out, has undergone no change since it 
was built. 
At the southern end of the building is 
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a very famous astronomical clock, made 
in the year 1490 by a man named Hanus, 
and which up to the seventeenth century 
was considered one of the marvels of 
the world. For a long time it was out 
of order, but in 1866 it was overhauled 
and the action restored, and it has been 
going ever since. It shows and strikes 
the hours as time was counted in the 
Middle Ages, front sunset to sunset (in 
Prague four p.m. on the shortest day 
in December and eight p.m. on the long- 
est day in June). 

When the clock strikes the solar hour 
two little windows above the dial open, 
and the twelve Apostles and Christ giv- 
ing His blessing pass across. On each 
side of the great dial are movable 
statuettes: Death, which rings a bell, a 
Turk, who shakes his head, a miser shak- 
ing a purse, and a vain fool holding a 
looking glass. After the last stroke a 
cock, placed above the dial, crows, and 
the clock also points out the position of 
the sun, the phases of the moon, the 
zodiac, annual holidays, etc. Beneath 
the dial is a movable calendar repre- 
senting the month by allegorical figures 
and country scenes. There is a notice 
board on the wall near the clock which 
indicates when the clock will strike and 
the Apostles come forth, and usually a 
little crowd gathers to watch the sight. 

The most striking section of the city 
is that occupied by the Castle of Prague, 
known as Hradcany. The view of this 
building from the opposite bank of the 
river is most imposing and picturesque. 
For many centuries the castle was the 
home of the kings of Bohemia, but it is 
now used as the residence of President 
Masaryk, president of the republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia. The various govern- 
ment offices are also located in the castle. 

The population of Prague is said to 
be seven hundred and fifty thousand, but 
now that it is the capital of a state so 
rich in resources and manufacturing 
there is no doubt that it will very rapid- 
ly increase and become one of the most 
important cities in central Europe. Un- 
der Austrian rule Prague was kept in 
the background as aan oe possible for 
the benefit of Vienna, which, being the 
capital of the empire, was the headquar- 
ters of the various diplomatic services of 
foreign countries. The position now is 
completely changed, as all the countries 
have sent their representatives to Prague, 
and it is taking its place as one of the 
capitals of Europe. 

What impresses a visitor when visiting 
Prague is the elimination of German in 
thé. names of streets and shop signs. 
All German names have been obliterated, 
the Czech language having been substi- 
tuted. As this language is entirely un- 
like any of the Latin languages, it is 
most difficult to remember the names of 
streets, firms, shops, etc., especially as 
they seem to be pronounced very dif- 


ferently from what their spelling would 
lead one to believe. 

The poe are determined to reintro- 
duce the Czech language as much as 
possible and the German language is 
banned officially. For instance, the rail- 
roads of the country, which are operated 
by the government, insist that their em- 

loyees shall speak the Czech language 

y a certain date; those who cannot will 
be replaced by those who can. 

I was told that if you speak German 
fluently and go up to a policeman and 
ask the way in German he will probably 
shrug. his shoulders and make out he 
does not understand; that is, if he thinks 
you are a German speaking person. If 
you then address him in English or 
French he will probably answer you in 
German, but he will not admit to an 
Austrian or a German that he is ac- 
quainted with their language. 

Another feature of Prague that par- 
ticularly appealed to me was the pave- 
ments, or sidewalks, as they are known 
in America. These are laid in mosaic 
style from stones of various colors, such 
as white, gray, black and light blues. 
The effect of the*various colors laid out 
in artistic designs is most attractive and 
pleasing to the eye. I have never seen 
any other city make use of this mosaic 
work for its sidewalks, but I expect the 
reason for it is that the various stones 
are procured in the vicinity of Prague. 

In conclusion, as a result of my inves- 
tigations I am of the opinion that mill- 
ers must not expect a permanent trade 
in flour with Czecho-Slovakia, owing to 
the fact that as soon as conditions be- 
come more normal the country will be 
supplied from its pre-war channels. In 
all probability the demand from Czecho- 
Slovakia for American flour is at its 
height this season, and a steady falling 
off will be experienced each year onward 
as conditions become more normal. This 
being the case, the best way for Ameri- 
can and Canadian mills to trade is 
through German and Holland firms, and 
not attempt to do a direct business with 
the buyers in Czecho-Slovakia. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututrn, Minn., Dec. 31.— The last 
week of the year closed with no change 
from the general quietness that has pre- 
vailed for some.weeks, with no indica- 
tion of any resumption of buying inter- 
est. The purchases made were scattered, 
and represented only bare necessities 
that had to be covered. 

No foreign interest was manifest dur- 
ing the week. Shipping directions are 
coming in slowly. ill quotations were 
reduced l5c bbl during the week. 

The durum mill accepted a few foreign 
orders this week. The demand from 
abroad for durum flour showed some im- 
provement, and is helping out the slow 


domestic demand. The home trade is 
taking only an occasional small lot. Mili 
prices were reduced 20c bbl this week, 
due to lower wheat prices. 

Rye flour showed little change in de- 
mand, the local trade supplying all there 
is of interest. Outsiders are entirely in- 
different. Quotations were reduced 20 
@30c bbl, under the influence of the 
weaker rye market. 

The millfeed market was quiet and 
business was at a minimum point, owing 
to light production and little feed being 
offered. Mills sell only as they make it, 
and with light output are generally 
booked up all the time. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT ‘ 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This. week ....cccccccscecs 3,065 s 
TAMER. WOO a ccicccevccceeses 3,325 9 
Ree WORE 0 oc ndecsceeqqneass 11,090 30 
Two years AGO ....---.05+% 6,980 19 


Frank H. Higgins, of the Salyards 
Grain Co., of Minneapolis, was here for 
Christmas, accompanied by his wife. 

A little wheat and flaxseed was loaded 
out in cars last week, but aside from this 
nothing was done in the way of shipping. 

Receipts of grain are very light and 
about half coming is corn. Elevators are 
bidding regularly for corn to go in store. 


Wheat receipts are small, and cash 
business is light. Occasional cars of 
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spring wheat come in and find read 
sale. Choice durum is also in demand. 
As a rule, elevator buyers clean up all 
the samples shown. 

Frank L. Carey, of Chicago, and Har- 
ry F. Swart, of Winnipeg, brothers-in- 
law of Julius H. Barnes, spent the holi- 
days with him here. 


Canadian grain has practically ceased 
to meve to Duluth, last week’s receipts 
of wheat being 2,763 bus. Stocks now 
comprise 133,000 bus wheat and 9,000 
bus barley. 


Mrs. Charles F. Haley, wife of C. F. 
Haley, vice president of A. D. Thomson 
& Co., died Thursday afternoon as the 
result of a paralytic. stroke. Besides her 
husband she leaves a son and daughter. 


Inauguration of the new rates on 
| aay on Jan. 1 instead of Jan. 7, the 
ate allowed, brought much satisfaction 
to grain handlers, many of whom have 
stuff in the country awaiting shipment. 


The annual caucus to nominate officers 
to be voted on at the annual election of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, will be held 
Jan. 7. Officers whose terms expire are: 
president, H. F. Salyards; vice presi- 
dent, G. H. Spencer; directors, W. W. 
Bradbury, William Grettum, J. F. Mc- 
Carthy; board of arbitration, G. G. Bar- 
num, Sr., M. M. McCabe, E. A. Vivian; 
board of appeals, Thomas Gibson, F. E. 
Lindahl, W. J. McCabe. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The import flour trade has not been 
quite so brisk this week, partly due to 
the changed weather, which has been 
mild, and to cheaper offers from Can- 
ada, which rather scare buyers. How- 
ever, the position is certainly healthier 
than a few weeks ago, and, although the 
orders are not large, they are more regu- 
lar. Buyers appear to concentrate on 
strong Canadian flour in preference to 
other qualities, but the others on spot, 
which consist of softer grades, are not 
so neglected as formerly. The reason 
for this is possibly that the home miller 
is using a large proportion of strong 
wheats, and the baker, in purchasing the 
softer qualities of imported flour, can 
make a mixture to advantage. 

Spot prices are gradually being re- 
duced, and there is very little premium 


on spot flour as against the forward po- ~- 


sition. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
bakers to buy above immediate require- 
ments, and as they have been right in 
their judgment for so long a time it 
would take a great deal to induce them 
to change. It is not expected that they 
will stock up until there is a decided 
alteration in the outlook. Arrivals of 
flour are not large, but enough for pres- 
ent requirements, and are principally 
composed of Canadian grades, with a 
small percentage of Australian. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


The home millers have not reduced 
their price to the bakers, who can buy a 
straight run flour at 47s, delivered, which 
is equal to 45s 3d, net, at the mill. ‘The 
home miller is getting a high price for 
millfeed, and many of the mills cannot 
cope with the demand. Generally speak- 
ing, they are not working full time, 
therefore the output of millfeed is small, 
which accounts for the high prices. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has not been so 
good during the past week, with very 
little response from buyers even for 
passage and near at hand parcels. A 
week ago No. 1 northern Manitoba was 
freely sold at 55s, c.i.f; today the sellers 
would have to take 52s 6d, c.i.f., for ar- 
rived parcels to effect sales. This also 
applies to English wheat, and although 
for a few weeks this has been held at 
48@50s for good descriptions, there are 
sellers in some districts at 2s less, and 
the market is rather draggy. ; 


IMPORTED FLOUR PRICES 


A week ago Canadian offers for or- 
dinary export patents were 40@Als, c.i.f; 
today these can be bought at 2s less 
for December shipment from the sea- 
board, but other grades of better qual- 
ity cannot be purchased under 41s@ 
41s 6d, c.i.f. There have been some of- 
fers from Minnesota and Kansas mills, 
and Minnesota clears have been offered 
at 35s, c.i.f., but this is too dear com- 
pared with Canadian flours. The spot 
value of Canadian flour of ordinary qual- 
ity is 43s per 280 lbs, ex-granary, but as 
there is a scarcity of the better grades, 
46s, ex-granary, has been paid. 

Kansas flour, which is ‘getting into a 
smaller compass on spot, is worth 41@ 


42s, ex-granary. Australian flour is in 
fair demand, but the ‘stocks on spot have 
been gradually reduced and there is not 
much arriving or near at hand. The 
spot price remains unchanged at 42s@ 
42s 6d, ex-granary, and for December 
shipment. Holders are not inclined to 
sell under 37s, c.i.f., although a week 
ago business was done at 36s, c.i.f. 

Home milled flour is unchanged so 
far as the bakers are concerned, and al- 
though a week ago the ordinary price 
was 47s $d, ex-mill, bakers could pur- 
chase at 2s per sack less. English coun- 
try flour is offered at 37s for good qual- 
ity straight run, but even at this price 
there is no great demand and, generally 
speaking, country mills are not working 
full time. Pacific Coast club straights 
for December-January shipment are 
quoted at 38s 9d, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed continues good, 
and bran is held at £9 10s ton, ex-mill. 
Middlings are 10s cheaper than last 
week, and can be purchased at £10 10s 
ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards for ship- 
ment are quoted at £7 5s, and arriyed at 
£7 12s 6d, both cif. terms. Belgian 
fine middlings are worth £10, c.i.f., or 
5s cheaper than last week. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Dec. 14, 
1921, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Mesaba— 


Arethusa ....... 498 Lothair ....... 1,000 
Washburn’s No.1 998 Nelson ........ 11,992 

From Boston per ss. Mackinaw— 
Goodhue ....... 600 Quaker ........ 500 

From Montreal per ss. Wisley— 
Keynote ........ 1,000 Maitland ....... 470 
Talisman ....... 1,000 Aviator ........ 1,000 
Superlative ..... 500 Nelson ......... 2,100 
Sapphire ....... 2,000 Golden Thistle. ..1,500 
Can. Homeland..4,000 Lothair ........ 800 
Front Line ..... 2,000 Imperial ....... 1,800 
Medora ........ 1,000 Warrior ........ 678 
Lifeguard ...... 600 

From New Orleans per ss. Saguache— 
Dynamite ...... 600 Triumph ....... 1,500 

From Montreal per ss, Dunbridge— 
Keynote ........ 1,000 Glenora ........ 1,000 
Colonial ........ 4,000 WE wcccccccccce 500 
Superlative ..... 600 Royal City ..... 1,500 
Fort Garry ..... 1,000 Warrior .cccccece 1,858 
Forest City ....2,998 Aviator ........ 500 
Robin Hood ....1,000 

From Quebec per ss, Vindelia— 
Imperial ....... 842 Honest John ... 500 
Breadalbane ....1,000 Forest City ....1,500 
Faupel’s Best .. 500 Patent ......... 500 
BVOCE oo cccccces 1,260 M. T. GC. wccccece 600 
Elsinor ........ 500 Warrior ........ 1,465 


LONDON FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


The London Flour Trade Association 
has been in existence for 38 years, dur- 
ing which time it has continuously 
watched the interests of flour importers 
with a view to the smooth working of 
the. trade and to see that fairness is 
meted out to all. 

Both its contracts and its arbitration 
awards are respected and universally 
accepted, and it is doubtful whether the 
volume of business during these years 
would have been as large had it not been 
for the existence of the association, 
which has enabled traders to do their 
business with a measure of security. 

Many of its former active members 
have passed away, but the good work is 
still being carstel on. One of the origi- 
nal members of the executive committee 
was F, E. Haslam, of Haslam & Son, 
Ltd., who was the honorary secretary in 
1884, when the association was first 
formed. Mr. Haslam held this office for 
three years in succession and is still an 
active member of the association. 

The whole of the work during these 
years has been voluntary and freely giv- 
en by men who had their own business to 
conduct and attend to, but who man- 
aged to find, or make, time to devote to 
the interests of the flour trade. 


The: annual meeting was held in the 
board room of the Corn Exchange, Lon- 
don, on Dec. 16, when the chair was oc- 
cupied by the president, F. T. Collins, 
under whose leadership the interests of 
the association have been well looked 
after during the year. 

The president has been most ably sup- 
eno during his term of office by the 

onorary secretary, J. H. Pillman, son 
of J. C. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
who has undertaken the work with zeal 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Much of the success of an association 
depends upon an efficient secretary. 

It is only natural that, with the ab- 
normal difficulties after decontrol, many 
problems have had to be solved this year 
which in normal times would not have 
been thought of. However, most of these 
troubles have been surmounted, and 
there is still a steady flow of imported 
flour into this country. 

The annual report states that the 

uestions of all-risk insurance, shipping 


elays and bills of lading, have had the’ 


serious attention of the association. 
Meetings have been held between repre- 
sentatives of the association and insur- 
ance and shipping companies, and by so 
doing many difficulties have been over- 
come. It is gratifying to know that the 
membership is much larger than it was 
a few years ago, and the accounts show 
assets of nearly £1,700. 

The annual subscription during the 
past year has been raised from £1 Is 
to £2 2s, this being a nominal amount, 
as the expenses are not large, owing to 
the association’s officers being unpaid. 
The officers for next year will be elected 
at the first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held in January. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS 


Stocks of flour in store continue very 
heavy, apart from the quantity held in 
bakers’ hands. The latter, of course, is 
not so formidable as would be the case 
in a more static market. The stocks in 
store at the moment are put at about 
100,000 sacks of flour and about 100,000 
qrs of wheat. The flour consists mainly 
of a class not much in demand, such as 
Kansas (of comparatively poor grade), 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. There is also 
a considerable proportion of Pacific 
flours, which appear to be rather out of 
favor at the present juncture. 


IMPORTED FLOUR VALUES 


Manitoba top patents are quoted at 
41@42s, c.i.f., Manitoba clears at 32@ 
34s, Kansas top patents at 37@40s, 
Kansas first clears at 35@36s, top 
Americah winters at 48@50s, Ontario 95 
per cent winters at 40@41s. The home 
millers’ quotations on the corresponding 
basis are: top Manitobas, 45s; Manitoba 
clears, 45s; winters, 39@40s. Australians 
on spot are quoted at 41s, and for Janu- 
ary shipment 34@35s, c.i.f. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


An interesting sidelight on the effect 
of the present widespread spell of un- 
employment on the demand for bread is 
afforded from the quarterly report of 
the United Co-operative Baking Society, 
which is the largest of the federated bak- 
eries of the co-operative movement in 
Scotland, supplying bread mainly in 
Glasgow and the Clyde shipbuilding area 
generally and in the mining districts of 
Lanarkshire. The total sales of this 
concern for the last quarter show a de- 
cline of 11.2 per cent, but bread alone 
shows a falling off of about 121% per 
cent. One is, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that when, through loss of 
purchasing power, the working classes 
are obliged to cut down their food bill, 
the necessity of bread has actually suf- 


fered slightly more in the economy plans 
than have small bread and other prod- 
ucts of the bakery that one is inclined to 
regard as luxuries. In terms of flour the 
total decrease at the society’s main bak- 
ery represented 958 sacks, equal to about 
eight days’ baking. The total output 
from the bakeries for the quarter 
amounted to 64,428 sacks compared with 
72,571 sacks for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 
WORKING CONDITIONS 

The -dispute regarding the working 
conditions of the Glasgow baking trade, 
which recently led to a threat to strike 
that was only removed at the last hour, 
so to speak, has not yet been settled. 
The operatives held a Sunday meeting 
this week to consider proposals made by 
the master bakers of the city. These 
were for a morning start at 5 o’clock in- 
stead of 6 o'clock, as at present, with 
a corresponding advance in the starting 
hour of the early shift. One purpose in 
starting earlier is to develop on the pre- 
war scale the trade in morning rolls for 
the breakfast table. The restriction pre- 
vailing at present on the starting hour 
is limiting this trade, a lucrative one be- 
fore the war. The operatives decided at 
Sunday’s meeting to adhere to the pres- 
ent hours. The difficulties in dispute, 
therefore, have not yet been removed. 





IRISH MARKETS 


A fairly good demand on flour, in 
most cases on spot, but also a little for 
shipment, has not had the effect of 
keeping prices steady. Irrespective of 
what can be done for shipment, the 
price asked on spot in both Belfast and 
Dublin shows a decline on the week and 
this in the face of a good demand for 
wheat at slightly better prices. 

Importers, as far as can be gathered, 
are doing nothing for shipment on their 
own account, but are confining their at- 
tention to getting rid of their burden of 
flour in store and arriving. Any little 
shipment business has been the result of 
sporting offers made by consumers. 


HOME FLOUR SITUATION 


The local mills report a better demand 
in the north, in Belfast especially, but 
a poor demand in the south and west of 
Ireland, which is difficult to account for, 
especially as the northern mills are not 
sending flour into these districts as pre- 
viously. Dublin, however, is very heavily 
stocked with American flour, and this no 
doubt has something to do with the poor 
demand on home milled, as importers are 
very keen sellers at present in the south 
and west. 

IMPORTED FLOURS 


Some fine Minneapolis flours have been 
sold at 46s 6d, ex-quay, Belfast and 
Dublin, landed, while the mills’ net c.i.f. 
price is in the neighborhood of 48s, which 
would be equal to 52s, delivered. There 
are also some offers at 45s for Decem- 
ber seaboard shipment. ; 

High grade Manitoba export patents 
are being offered at 42s, net, c.i.f., and 
46s, landed, but business is impossible 
owing to the fact that other mills are 
offering at 42s 6d@42s 9d, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for December shipment 
from seaboard. At the present time, on 
spot, it seems to be a question of who 
can sell the cheapest, as a little varia- 
tion in quality between the different mills 
is not being taken into consideration, 
owing to the gradual decline in the price 
of bread. 

Some of the best known soft winters 
are quite out of the running at present, 
but there are some offers at 42s Belfast, 
and 43s Dublin, landed, December sea- 
board shipment, and Pacific Coast flours 
can be bought in any position, either 
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rs passage or shipment at around this 
re. 


Kansas flours are also out of line, al- 
though it is reported that one lot of 
high grade was sold for shipment at 46s, 
lasted, Dublin. 


OATMEAL 


There has been no further advance in 
the pais of oatmeal, although the de- 
mand has been quite even for the 
time of the year. The Scotch millers 
have been keen sellers and are willing 
to book ahead at present prices freely, 
which, taking into consideration the fact 
that gradual delivery can be obtained, 
is very tempting to buyers. Irish flake 
of the finest quality is still round about 
48s per 280 lbs, full delivered terms. 
American competition is not being felt 
much at present, owing to the high prices 
asked by both American and Canadian 
mills. It is questionable if the foreign 
article could be bought for December 
shipment under 43s per 280 lbs, full de- 
livered terms, either port, which puts it 
oeeey out of the running against 
the home made article. There has been 
some increase in the quantity turned out 
by home millers in Ireland, and if the 
foreigner wishes to maintain his trade 
on this side he will have to cut the price 
pretty keenly and keep his agents well 
posted. 

FEED 

Bran has been in strong demand, good 
white fetching £11 per ton, bags includ- 
ed, full delivered terms. G medium 
or red bran is £10 per ton, and it is be- 
ing disposed of as fast as the mills can 
turn it out. 

Feedingstuffs have maintained the im- 
provement of a week ago, having regis- 
tered u further advance in price. Indian 
meal is now £9 5s per ton, while the 
cooked flake variety is strong at £11 
15s per ton. The demand from farmers 
for feeding purposes is daily increasing. 
Linseed cakes are firmer, owing to scar- 
city and the absence of free offers for 
shipment, £15@16 being the value, ex- 
uay, either port, for prime sorts, and 
shippers are asking this price net, c.i.f., 
in quantity. 

Decorticated cottonseed meal is in 
strong demand. Some of the grades are 
realizing £15 per ton, ex-quay, Belfast 
or Dublin, with common sorts at £13 10s 
@£14. Home made cotton cakes are £16 
per ton, ex-quay, and a good retail con- 
sumptive demand exists. 


DANISH MARKETS 

During the summer months, owing to 
the very hot weather and accompanying 
drouth, it was expected that the wheat 
crop would be damaged, and most of the 
Danish millers bought large quantities 
of foreign wheat. However, the weather 
changed at the right moment, sufficient 
rain fell, and a fairly good crop was har- 
vested. 

Meantime, the requirements of foreign 
wheat had been overestimated by nearly 
all the importers. Large lots were im- 
ported on speculation after Aug. 1, 
when the importation was free, while big 
sales were not made to consumers. The 
demand has been and is still very slow, 
and stocks and arrivals far exceed the 
requirements for some months to come. 
Many of the millers and importers have 
lost a lot of money over their miscalcu- 
lated purchases and the declining mar- 
kets. 

Danish standard wheat flour was sold 
in July and August to the wholesale 
dealers at about kr45 per 100 kilos, but 

rices gradually declined to kr3l. To- 

ay the price is around kr33. Nobody 
thinks of buying for the present, and no 
improvement is looked for until stocks 
are reduced considerably. 








GERMAN MARKETS 

There is not very much business pass- 
ing with America, but here and there 
some sales have been. put through. One 
lot of 100 tons (equaling 2,000 50-kilo 
sacks) of a’ good Kansas first clear flour 
was recently sold at $5.40 per 100 kilos, 
cif. Hamburg, for payment against 
documents in Hamburg. 

Shipments of foodstuffs to Russia 
seem to be very considerable, but the 
business is done on very risky lines. 
Owing to difficulties of exchange the 
Russians. pay in all kinds of goods, 
on stones, pearls, etc., and only 
rms on the spot are in position to han- 
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die the business with any degree of 
safety. 

Reval and Riga have bought some spot 
lots of patent flour from Hamburg at 
$7.60, and some first clears at $6.75. 
Second clears were offered on — be- 
tween $4.25 and $4.80, according to 
quality, but without finding buyers. One 
small purchase was put threagh at $5.10, 
but this was quite exceptional. 

American and Copenhagen firms are 
sending large consignments of flour to 
the Baltic provinces, but the demand is 
not equal to the offers. It is reported 
that New York has given instructions 
that not one pound of this consigned 
flour is to be offered to Hamburg, and 
from this it would seem that Righer 
prices are in prospect. 

There seems to be a better inquiry 
from Czecho-Slovakia, but other markets, 
particularly Finland, are dead. The po- 
sition in Finland seems to be bad on 
account of purchases having been made 
on -too high a basis. 


HOLLAND MARKETS 


The market here, after a short revival, 
kas slumped again, and home mills are 
quoting around fil71% per 110 kilos as 
against f118@181, last week, showing a 
setback of fully one florin. Even at 
the lower prices they complain of slow 
sales and insufficient deliveries to avoid 
accumulating stocks. 

The recent improved demand was 
caused chiefly by cold weather, which 
or aroused some anxiety in the 
more inland districts in regard to'means 
of transit, for, with river traffic closed, 
the railroads soon get congested. The 
weather changed, however, and the de- 
mand slackened correspondingly, where- 
upon millers soon reduced their prices. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


As regards the imported article, stocks 
are working off slowly, as holders are 
reluctant to face a loss, and with the 
weaker holders cleared out of stock, the 
stronger ones are holding on for better 
prices, while their hopes are also fixed 
on an improvement in foreign rates of 
exchange. ‘These advanced considerably 
in the early part of the week, marks 
showing an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent, but the speculative element no 
doubt had much to do with it, for eco- 
nomic conditions remain practically un- 
changed and the better feeling is based 
exclusively on the favorable results ex- 
pected from the present financial con- 
ferences that are being held in respect 
of the German reparation payments still 
to be made. A further advance in for- 
eign rates of exchange would. undoubted- 
ly influence the market, for it would en- 
able holders of flour stocks to dispose 
of some of their surplus across the west- 
ern border, from whence the demand en- 
tirely stopped when the decline in rates 
took place last month. 

As regards fresh business, a few sales 
were reported in hard wheat straights at 
about $16.75 per 100 kilos, ¢c.i.f., which 
are well in line in comparison with local 
values. Yet this offer had not the suc- 
cess expected, and, so long as present 
stocks remain undisposed of, new busi- 
ness to any considerable extent cannot 
be expected. 





AUSTRALIA’S FIJI TRADE 

MELBouRNE, Vicrorta, Dec. 5.—Re- 
cently, with a view of adequately pro- 
tecting and fostering the cultivation of 
bananas in Australia, particularly in 
Queensland and northeastern New South 
Wales, the federal parliament placed 
what ‘amounts to a prohibitive tariff 
upon bananas imported from Fiji. As a 
result, it has become patent that the 
Fijians are determined to retaliate by 
declining to take anything from Aus- 
tralia. Leading merchants have informed 
Australian houses that the tariff ar- 
rangements have so annoyed them that 
they intend, in future, to obtain their 
supplies from America. Prior to the 
introduction of the new tariff a Mel- 
bourne merchant had been paying £3,000 
per month to a biscuit maker here for 
biscuits sent to Fiji, but this trade has 
now ceased. 

Crartes J. MAtrHews. 





Little corn is being sold on markets 
in the rural regions of Indiana. Farm- 
ers say that at prevailing prices they 
can double its value. by feeding it to 
live stock, 
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1922 


“Welcome ’°22. You may have some- 
thing worse for us than ’21, but we 
doubt it.” This is the way one Ohio 
miller greets the new year. One thing is 
sure, what has been endured in 1921 is 
now behind us, and does not have to be 
met again. The new year opens a new 
vista, and holds out some promise of 
being constructive. 

In the latter half of 1920 deflation and 
liquidation got under way with a ven- 
geance, and nothing quite equal to them 
in suddenness and thoroughness was ever 
experienced before. This movement con- 
tinued through the entire year 1921, with 
the inevitable accompaniments of cur- 
tailed production, wide unemployment 
and unrest, heavy losses, many failures 
and more or less ineffectual attempts at 
readjustment, fought and opposed all 
the way down by those who suffered, 
particularly by organized labor. 

So far as farm products are concerned, 
the deflation has been most remarkable 
and they have probably been called upon 
to bear more than their just share of the 
burden. They reached pre-war levels 
with unprecedented speed. Transporta- 
tion and manufactured products have 
been kept up by high labor costs. As a 
consequence there is a want of balance, 
or equitable adjustment, in the relative 
prices of commodities. Until this bal- 
ance is restored by the deflation of labor, 
business cannot be good, nor on a per- 
manent and sound basis. Labor is not 
aware of it, but it is its own chief and 
greatest enemy. 

If the world could wake up tomorrow 
morning to find the price of labor and, 
consequently, the price of commodities, 
where they were in 1914, then there would 
be a chance for busines§ to get under 
way with some prospect of permanency. 
There may be seasonable spurts, due to 
the fact that many millions of~ people 
must be fed and clothed, but they can- 
not hold so long as the present want of 
balance obtains. 

It has been said that the actual differ- 
ence in the volume of business between 
hard times and good times is only about 
fifteen or twenty per cent, but this ad- 
ditional business cannot be secured on a 
false basis. The year 1922 will undoubt- 
edly witness further attempts at restor- 
ing this balance. Commodity prices will 
probably come down, and food products 
may advance to meet them. The out- 
look for milling should not be so bad, 
owing to the deflation which has already 
taken place in grains. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There were some indications this week 
that improvement in the milling business 
was about to take place. There were not 
only evidences of more interest in flour, 
but a few good sales of hard wheat flour 
were put through, here and there a 
1,000, 2,000 or 3,000-bbl] lot. Naturally 
such sales were decidedly encouraging, 
and there was a disposition to regard 
them as somewhat significant. There is a 
distinct feeling of hopefulness—it would 
probably be putting it too strong to call 
it expectancy—in the air. 

December has been a rather dull 
month. For some time conservative buy- 
ing, in fact a tendency to take only such 
flour as was absolutely required, has been 
the outstanding characteristic. Many in 
the trade have met with losses, and near- 
ly every week brings news of additional 
receiverships or failures. Nobody want- 


ed to have any unnecessary stock of flour 
on hand at the taking of inventory: 
Hence, some replenishment of supplies 
should now take place. This may ac- 
count for the livelier interest already 
showing itself. 

No doubt the course of the wheat 
market will have considerable effect on 
the amount of flour bought, and, con- 
versely, the amount of buying and the 
resultant milling demand for wheat will 
in turn influence the market. Just what 
this reciprocal action and relationship is 
to be cannot be determined in advance. 

It is almost useless to attempt a con- 
crete statement of trade sentiment as a 
factor in determining future prices, be- 
cause it is so mixed and confused, with 
equally cogent arguments for either side. 
It remains to be seen whether the sta- 
tistical position of grain will at last 
make itself felt. Some who are inclined 
to be bullish are none too sure of their 
ground, and readily concede the possi- 
bility of lower prices in the immediate 
future. For example, one Toledo miller 
looks for the Chicago May future to sell 
as low as 90c. 

The visible supply of wheat has hung 
over the market like a leaden weight. 
While the movement from the country is 
now down to a point where it is hardly a 
handicap, the supply of wheat exceeds 
the demand. This is due to the small- 
ness of the demand, rather than to any 
other reason, for the world’s adjustment 
of supply to demand is a very close one. 
So far as soft wheat in this section is 
concerned, if there were a more active 
demand for it, the story might be dif- 
ferent. 

Millfeed continues to advance and sells 
readily. Millers marked up their prices 
nearly $2 for the week. The advance in 
millfeed in the last few months has tend- 
ed to stabilize flour prices. The price of 
flour seems attractive, not far from the 
low levels of the crop, and certainly not 
high enough to discourage purchases for 
immediate needs. First class hard win- 
ter wheat short patents are available 
around $7, 98’s, Toledo rate points, 
springs at about the same price or a 
little higher, and soft winter wheat 
straights at $5.75@6, or even less. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.151, 
@1.16 for No. 2 red wheat, Dec. 30, 
Toledo rate points. Some millers are not 
active bidders. Acceptances and receipts 
are light, but sufficient for the limited 
milling requirement. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted nominally 
at $5.75@6, local springs $7, local Kan- 
sas $6.40, 98’s, f.0.b., Toledo. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran, mixed feed and mid- 
dlings were quoted at the same price, 
$29@30, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, with no 
difficulty in making sales at these prices. 

Millers are hopeful that the export 
business may get under way again short- 
ly after the turn of the year. There 
have been a few small sales reported the 
last two weeks, and this is held as an 
augury of better things. The competi- 
tion of Pacific northwestern mills on soft 
wheat flours has been hard to meet in 
over-sea markets. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
EE oes 6% 5g 5 tee 2h 05 4 14,125 29 
Last week ......... - 15,150 31% 
BOGP QBOmi ess... so eee 3 
Two years ago... -+ 26,500 55 
Three years ago .......... 21,416 44% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
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with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 27 161,610 61,397 38 

Last week ...... 20 117,450 40,800 34 

Year ago ........ 26 160,200 32,285 20 

Two years ago... 10 74,460 41,711 56 
NOTES 


W. S. Neiswonger, representing the 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, in 
Ohio, called at this office this week. 

C. W. Holder, formerly sales manager 
Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, is 
now connected with the Miami Union and 
Daily News at Troy, Ohio. 

F. P. Fisher, manager of the Cleveland 
office of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, was in Toledo Dec. 
30 in connection with business of the 
company. 

A. H. Kay, Commercial Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich., was in Toledo this week 
arranging for the distribution of the 
mill’s flour in this market. A stock will 
be carried in warehouse here. 

Lake navigation above Detroit closed 
officially, Dec. 27, with the passage 
through the Detroit River of the 
freighter Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, 
bound for Buffalo with grain. During 
part of her voyage the boat battled 
against six-inch ice from Fort William. 

Officers and directors of the Ohio State 
Industrial League, meeting at Cleveland 
this week, went on record favoring a 
general reduction in freight rates, 
claimed to be warranted by reduction in 
operating expenses. They also decided 
to oppose any transcontinental reduction 
in rates between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific seaboards at the expense of inland 
rates. 

A conference of the salesmen repre- 
senting the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, in this section, was 
held at the district sales office at Toledo, 
of which J. F. Hall is manager, this 
week. James H. Bolen, representative 
for Michigan, George N. Collins,’ for 
southern Ohio and West Virginia, A. B. 
Hewson, for Indiana, and 6. B. Gros- 
venor, for Ohio, were present at the con- 
ference. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Dec. 31.—At the 
dawn of the new year Evansville millers 
are looking forward to improved busi- 
ness. There is the hope that, with the 
reduction of rail freight rates that will 
go into effect immediately, business will 
respond to the lowered cost of carriage. 

Business during the week just closed 
has been on a par with other weeks that 
have preceded it, and that is slow. Flour 
prices for the week have been, f.o.b., 
Evansville, in carload lots, as follows: 
best patent, $6.10@8.24; straights, $6.50 
@6.70. 

Millfeed has been in good demand, 
with inquiries for future delivery. Prices 
range, f.o.b., Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $27; mixed feed, $28; 
shorts, $28. . 

* #*# 
_Otto Knauss, vice president Phoenix 
Flour Mill, is recovering from a serious 
attack of diphtheria, and is expected to 
be at his desk early in the new year. 


W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 31.—Signs of 
a revival in milling were evident in In- 
diana this week as the holiday season 
passed. Inquiries concerning flour be- 
came more numerous, and a number of 
orders for delivery early in 1922 were 
placed. 
working basis than for some time. 

However, millers and jobbers are not 
assuming that a normal status in the in- 
dustry is at hand, although they believe 
considerable progress in that direction 
has been made in the last few months. 
It was evident as the year 1921 neared 
its end that stocks in the hands of re- 
tailers were very low. This made it cer- 
tain that there must be some buying soon. 
However, orders for the most part con- 
tinue to be for small quantities for 
prompt shipment. 

Flour quotations that prevailed at the 
end of the week showed no change in 
minimum prices, but there was a drop 
of 25c in the maximum all along the line. 
Soft winter patents, standard to short, 
were offered for shipment in car lots at 


The trade seemed nearer a. 
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$6@6.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. Hard winter patents, 
standard to short, were available at 
$6.25@6.75. Spring patents were quoted 
at $6.50@7. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

. g Serre Terr 6,805 25 

 . REEER TERETE LE 8,733 38 

We bac ans cen cuscenes 6,011 22 

TWO FORTS HO ...ccccceces 4,740 21 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

Serre err 17,000 4,000 

GOOD beso SWicwes ees évctes 351,000 189,000 

OT rey ey ee 190,000 94,000 

De 5b hbase tee vere eneace S008 = aa ceeces 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Dec. 31, 1921.. 257,130 399,100 434,200 .... 
Jan, 1, 1920... 140,370 589,050 427,260 1,400 
Jan. 4, 1919... 306,381 442,710 328,916 17,800 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Demand has improved considerably for 
corn products. Depleted stores led quite 
a number to come into the market, while 
a stronger undertone in coarse grain 
prices also had its influence. Grits were 
available for shipment in car lots at 
$1.55 per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis. Meal was quoted at $1.50, hominy 
at $1.60, hominy flakes at $2.45, cerealine 
at $2.15 and corn flour at $1.65. All 
quotations were 5c per 100 lbs higher 
than last week. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues in good demand. 
Bran has been a leader recently, al- 
though millers have found no difficulty in 
disposing of heavier varieties. In fact, 
many could have sold much more than 
they have had in many cases. A nar- 
rowing of the margin between the mini- 
mum and maximum quotations has been 
the price feature, the minimum remain- 
ing unchanged in most cases, with a drop 
in the maximum, as the rule. Bran is 
offered for shipment in car lots at $26.50 
@27 ton, sacked in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. Mixed feed is available at 
$26.50@28, and middlings at $29.50@30; 
oe os | feed, $24, bulk, and $25.50, 
sacked, 

MARKET FOR GRAIN 


The year just closed has revealed 
again that it is a distinctive trait of the 
people to be dissatisfied with existing 
conditions, irrespective of what these 
conditions are, or whether they are the 
result of natural laws. Since this dis- 
content has been more than usually 
prominent in grain producing sections, 
Indiana has had its full share, with the 
result that the formation of farmer or- 
ganizations, designed to control the mar- 
keting of grain and other agricultural 
products, has been active. 

Recent developments, however, have 
shown that the natural laws of supply 
and demand eventually prevail, despite 
all efforts to the contrary. It is yet to 
be —_ that legislation or other man 
made regulations can permanently con- 
trol or fix prices. The views of millers 
and grain dealers in Indiana on the out- 
look in grain, based on an analysis of 
the last 12 months, may be summarized 
as follows: 

In the final summing up of yields, it 
developed that the importing countries 
of Europe have a crop of bread grains 
considerably in excess of the previous 
year. Exporting countries have not 
equaled their output of the World War 
period, but have produced enough to 
supply all requirements, regardless of the 
fact that Russia has been forced to buy 
outside its borders. 

With the most widely accepted esti- 
mates showing a world’s surplus of ap- 
proximately 80,000,000 bus wheat, the 
margin of safety is so small as to pro- 
vide very little carry-over at the end 
of the present crop year. This adds im- 
portance to the crops in the southern 
hemisphere, now being harvested, to- 
gether with the prospects for the present 
winter wheat-crop in the United States. 

Large exports from the seaboard, com- 
bined with liberal movement from farms, 
give grounds for belief that reserves re- 
maining have dwindled to an uncomfort- 
ably low quantity. But, it is added, time 


alone can determine the truth or falsity 
of the proposition. Indeed, at the close 
of the year it is purely theoretical, as 
the visible supply of North America is 
larger than normal, and the world’s avail- 
able is 26 per cent greater than in 1920. 


NOTES 

The Indiana Grain, Feed & Coal Co., 
of Crawfordsville, has dissolved and 
gone out of business. 

John A. Reis, sales manager of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour millers of In- 
dianapolis, is making a business trip in 
the southern states, studying conditions 
and the outlook for trade in the next 
few months, 

Organized farmers in Tippecanoe 
County have taken an option at La Fay- 
ette on the elevator of Born & Co., 
which they propose to operate as a co- 
operative enterprise. Stock is being sold 
to grain — at $10 a share, with a 
limit to the amount that any single per- 
son may buy. If the deal is completed, 
the elevator will be a unit of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc. 

Warren T. McCray, governor of In- 
diana, has announced that he will hold 
another meeting soon of the corn belt 
committee, which is an advisory body to 
the War Finance Corporation. Governor 
McCray is chairman of the committee, 
which consists of persons in the middle 
western corn belt states, and which is 
concerned with obtaining the extension 
of federal aid- to farmers who are not 
able to obtain loans. 

R. H. Hardin, of Henry County, is the 
king of 1921 corn growers in Indiana, 
winning the five acre contest conducted 
annually by the Indiana Corn Growers’ 
Association and the agricultural exten- 
sion department of Purdue University. 
Mr. Hardin had an average yield of 
129.7 bus per acre. The crop was grown 
on a first bottom overflow piece of land 
on Blue River. Roy Snoeberger, of 
Carroll County, was second with an aver- 
age of 121.9 bus, and S. E. Thomas, of 
Henry County, was third, his yield per 
acre being 120.9 bus. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





ALABAMA 


Mositz, Ata., Dec. 31.—The usual dull 
holiday trade existed in the local grain 
market during the week, with all travel- 
ling salesmen at home and country mer- 
chants deferring purchases until after 
Jan. 1. Price changes have been few. 
Dealers appear to be more optimistic 
than for some months past. 

Consumers have been taking only what 
they actually had to have for present 
needs since last summer, and country 
merchants have never laid in more than 
enough stock to-carry them for a week 
or 10 days at a time. ‘ 

Flour is quoted today at $7.80 bbl for 
best patents, with other grades at $6.60, 
$7 and $6.50. Bran, $1.30 per 100 lbs, 
and shorts $1.50. Corn, oats and hay are 
quoted at the same figures that prevailed 
at the close of last week. 

Exports for the week: flour, 500 bbls 
to Cienfuegos, 500 to Santiago, 775 to 
Neuvitas, 2,150 to Havana, 775 to Car- 
denas, 300 to Caibarien, 1,200 to Fort 
de France, and 300 to Trinidad. Corn, 
450 sacks to Cienfuegos, 50 to Santiago, 
50 to Neuvitas, 3,010 to Havana and 800 
to Caibarien. Corn meal, 100 sacks to 
Santiago, 132 to Havana and 25 to Cai- 
barien. Havana took 1,652 sacks oats, 
and Caibarien 50, while Cardenas took 
72 bales broom corn, and Fort de France 
300 sacks wheat. 

W. J. Boxes. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Dec. 31.—The flour 
market in this section during the week 
has been without feature, with quotations 
not materially changed from last week. 
The higher prices of feed enable the 
mills to hold quotations down in the face 
of the higher grain market, but buyers 
continue to mark time in anticipation of 
the decline in freight rates which be- 
comes effective next month on grain 
products. Winter wheat patents are 
quoted this week at $6.40@6.75, standard 
patents $6.15@6.35, Kansas hard wheat 
patents $7.50, straights $6.75@7, and 
northwestern spring patents $7.25@7.50. 

Prices of millfeed this week are higher 
than this market will warrant, as the 
local corn crop is offered at prices con- 


57 


siderably under a parity with feed. 
Standard bran is quoted at $31.50@32, 
standard middlings $29@31, winter 
wheat flour middlings $33@37, and red 
dog $40@41. 


Two freight solicitors for the port 
commission are on the road in the Mid- 
dle West, visiting all the milling centers 
with a view to divertin 
shipments through ampton Roads. 
They have met with success, and flour 
has begun to move through the municipal 
terminals here. This business is ex- 
pected to be developed along extensive 
lines in 1922. 


Josepu A. LeEsiiz. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHviLte, Tenn., Dec. 31.—The year 
1921 passed out with demand for flour 
from the Southeast showing an increase. 
There was only a brief halt in business 
for the Christmas holidays, this being on 
account of the conservative policy that 
has been pursued recently, due to some 
extent to the uncertainty in the wheat 
market, and also general business con- 
ditions. . 

There has been a fairly active demand 
the past week, chiefly for small lots for 
immediate shipment, but there have been 
a few sales for movement in 30 days. 
The trade seems interested in the mar- 
ket, and a fairly active volume of buy- 
ing is anticipated in January, due to 
the low state of stocks. 

Prices have been fairly well main- 
tained, and at the close of the week were 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7.45@7.85; standard or 
regular patent, $6.20@6.80; straight pat- 
ent, $5.80@6; first clears, $4.25@4.75. 

Rehandlers are making a few sales of 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $7.50@8; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $6.50@7. 

Cash wheat has moved in narrow range, 
with No. 2 red quoted $1.32 bbl at Nash- 
ville. Receipts by the mills for the week 
have been light. 

Millfeed continues in fair demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25 
@27; standard middlings or shorts, $27 
@29 


Corn meal is quiet, and output during 
Christmas week was negligible. Prices: 
bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.30@1.35; unbolted 
meal, $1.25@1.30. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TRIB WEG cccccce 176,670 101,516 - 
Last week ....... 197,130 99,723 50.5 
Wear ABO .ccccece 167,580 61,681 36.8 


124,187 57.2 
61,499 32.2 


Two years ago ... 
Three years ago.. 190,290 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Dec. 31 Dec. 24 
Flour, bbls 44,000 48,000 
Wheat, bus 240,000 232,000 
Corn, bus ..... - 121,000 76,000 
GE. TD bcc vsccdes esas 500,000 517,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 127 cars. : 

The Holman-Wagner Co., wholesale 
groceries, Memphis, is bankrupt. Lia- 
bilities, $148,441; claimed assets, $200,000. 

Announcement is made that the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries of Nashville has 
acquired a site at Fifteenth Avenue and 
Broadway for the erection of a large 
central plant. This will not interfere 
with the several branch plants now op- 
erated. ‘Marcellus Frost and Edward 
Buford are conducting this business, 
which has been expanding at a healthy 
rate. 

The Tennessee Central Railroad an- 
nounces a reduction in present freight 
rates of 10 per cent, to become operative 
Jan. 1, and to include grain and grain 
products. A general reduction of this 
character in the Southeast, to come at 
an early date, has been announced by 
the railroads, and buyers have been wait- 
ing for this cut before making large pur- 
chases. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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A DISTINGUISHED MILLER 


News of the formation on Thursday 
of a new government at Ottawa, as a 
result of recent federal election, carried 
the information that James A. Robb, of 
McDonald & Robb, millers, Valleyfield, 
Quebec, who has had an extended and 
honorable career as a member of the 
House of Commons, had been selected 
for the portfolio of minister of trade 
and commerce. 

Those who know Mr. Robb were en- 
tirely pleased to see his merits as a citi- 
ven and business man thus recognized. 
The selection is an excellent one in every 
way, and the milling industry of Canada 
has reason for feeling proud of the 
honor this appointment confers upon it. 
Not many millers go into politics, but 
those who do succeed. 

The only other miller in the new House 
of Commons is William Sutton, member 
elect for the constituency of Simcoe, On- 
tario. Mr. Sutton is a Conservative, and 
a fine representative of the milling busi- 
ness. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


This was an off week in the flour mar- 
ket. There was a holiday and year end 
dullness about the market that cut down 
volume of sales. Manitobas are offering 
freely in all parts of eastern Canada at 
steady prices, with sales no more than 
are made necessary by consumptive 
needs. Winters are scarce and relatively 
dear. Friday’s break in wheat had a de- 
pressing influence. Spring wheat patents 
are holding at level of past several 
weeks, while winters show increasing 
strength as supplies dry up. Top pat- 
ent springs are quoted today at $7.50 
bbl, seconds at $7, and bakers patent at 
$6.80, jute, mixed car lots, delivered, less 
10c bbl for cash. Good quality 90 per 
cent soft winter patents are realizing 
as high as $5.40 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, car lots, basis Montreal freights, 
while offers to mills range $5.10@5.40 on 
these terms. é 

Exporting mills found it hard to sell 
flour this week. Buyers in Great Britain 
and elsewhere were offering too little 
money. They claim to be getting better 
value elsewhere. Sales of Manitobas 
were made on Thursday at 39s 6d@40s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., United Kingdom, Jan- 
uary clearance from seaboard, but Fri- 
day’s break in wheat stopped this busi- 
ness. No sales of winters were reported. 
Sellers would require to get 40s or better 
for this flour, which puts it out of line. 


MILLFEED 
Demand is keen and supplies limited. 
Bran is selling in car lots at $29 ton, 
and shorts at $30, in bags, delivered. 
The big spring wheat mills are using 
practically all the feed they produce, in 
mixed car trade, at $26 ton for bran and 
$28 for shorts, delivered. 


WHEAT 
Supplies of spring wheat in eastern 
lake port elevators are about used up. 
Mills are now buying mostly on all-rail 
basis at $1.86 bu for No. 1 northern, 
delivered, Ontario points. Soft winter 
wheat is worth $1.20@1.25, in car lots, on 
track, country points, or $1.10@1.15 for 
wagonloads at mill doors, basis No.. 2 
red or white. 
OATMEAL 
There have been no changes in prices, 
and mills find business extremely quiet. 
Rolled oats remain at former price of 


$2.85@3 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Sales for export are 
extremely light, most cable offers being 
shillings below what sellers could take. 
A nominal quotation for rolled oats 
would be 47s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
and 42s for heavy oatmeal, seaboard 
clearance terms. Reground oat hulls, 
$16 ton, bags, track, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are in good demand at 
steady prices. Large quantities of Unit- 
ed States corn are coming into Ontario 
and eastern Canada for feeding pur- 
poses. Manitoba oats and standard 
screenings are also in good demand. No. 
2 Canadian western oats are quoted at 
53y,c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 yel- 
low corn, 6914c bu, delivered, Ontario 
points, Canadian funds; standard screen- 
ings, $16.50 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points; No. 3 Ontario barley, 57@60c 
bu, shipping points, according to freights; 
rye, 86@88c; buckwheat, 78@80c. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The ocean shipping companies doing 
business with Canadian mills are using 
their patrons badly at present in the 
matter of rates. Quotations coming 
from New York and other United States 
ports show that 19c per 100 lbs is now 
a common rate to American shippers, 
and at the current rate of exchange this 
should give Canadian mills a rate of 
slightly over 20c. In reality they are be- 
ing charged 24c, and no amount of argu- 
ment seems to bring any redress of this 
manifest injustice. Lines operating 
from Canadian ports are doing precisely 
the same thing, and eer 2 are giv- 
ing United States shipments the lower 
United States rate. 


TORONTO BOARD OF TRADE 


The annual meeting of the flour and 
grain section of the Board of Trade was 
held on Wednesday. The chairman, A. 
E. McCuaig, in his annual address, re- 
ferred to the activities of the section 
during the past year, which dealt largely 
with freight rate adjustments, lake bills 
of lading, elevator cleaning-out orders, 
and other questions of particular interest 
to the trade. 

The following were elected as officers 
and committees for 1922: chairman, A. E. 
McCuaig; vice chairman, D. Plewes; sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. D. Tolchard. Execu- 
tive committee: R. O. Braden, D. O. 
Ellis, A. E. Flynn, H. H. Goode, F. W. 
Hay, S. Hisey, W. C. Omand, M. A. 
Pollock, C. B. Watts and A. O. Hogg. 
Market committee: D. Plewes (chair- 
man), A. E. Flynn, A. E. McCuaig and 
M. A. Pollock. Floor committee: D. O. 
Ellis, T. F. Harcourt, A. O. Hogg, A. E. 
McCuaig and D. Plewes. 


NOTES 


Exports of oatmeal and rolled oats 
from Canada in the three months ended 
November last totaled 23,622,500 lbs, 
against 9,473,500 in the same period of 
1920. 


Ontario millers using secondhand bags 
for packing soft winter wheat flour are 
being reminded that it is illegal to use 
these in such a way that original marks 
appear. The bags should be used inside 
out. 

This office has a request from a miller 
of spring wheat flour for the names of 
travellers who are familiar with the 
trade in the province of Quebec. There 
is a good position open with this com- 
pany. 

W. L. Swartz, formerly in the baking 
business at Paris, Ont., is now assistant 
manager of the Whittaker Baking Co., 
Ltd., to which he sold his business. This 


company has now three plants, two at 
Brantford and one at Paris. 

Effective Jan. 1 there will be a, reduc- 
tion of 2c per 100 lbs in the rate of 
freight on rail shipments of grains and 
grain products from Fort William to 
seaboard for export. The milling-in- 
transit rate will be similarly reduced. 

The bakers of Brantford, Ont., are 
now selling their bread at 9c per 24-0z 
loaf, retail, with 1c discount to the 
trade. They say that this price was 
forced by the competition of Toronto 
and Hamilton bakers, whose prices are 
still lower. 

The amount of wheat in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur on Dec. 23 was 
18,000,000 bus, against 16,000,000 on the 
same date in 1920. Of this quantity 
8,500,000 bus were of milling grades. 
The-stock of oats on same date amount- 
ed to 3,700,000 bus, barley 1,185,000, flax- 
seed 600,000, and rye 400,000. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is making notable declines. 
Whereas a week ago the rate was almost 
8 per cent, it is now down to 5 3-32. A 
year ago the rate was 18 per cent. The 
pound sterling shows corresponding 
gains, and is now worth $4.42%,. 

This week brought the official opening 
of the big new power enterprise of the 
province of Ontario, known as the Chip- 
pewa Canal. This involved the construc- 
tion of a power canal from a point above 
Niagara Falls to Lewiston, yielding at 
Lewiston a power head of over 300 feet. 
The full capacity of this scheme in terms 
of power is 500,000 h-p, and the cost 
when complete will be $60,000,000 or over. 


The milling properties of the Canadian 
Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which 
were recently offered for sale by tender, 
have been in part disposed of in this 
way, and the remainder are under con- 
sideration by possible buyers. The re- 
ceiver expects shortly to make a state- 
ment showing these transactions com- 
pleted. As a result of this winding up 
process the active properties of the com- 
pany will continue in operation under 
new ownership and considerably more 
favorable conditions. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Dec. 31.—The flour 
market stands about the same as last 
week, with expectation of a decided im- 
provement early in the new year. The 
majority of mills are doing a very satis- 
factory business, and one does not hear 
many complaints, despite the neral 
business depression. Although there is 
practically nothing in the way of export 
trade, domestic demand is very good. 

Prices on all grades of flour are un- 
changed from a week ago. Today’s 
quotations for top patent spring wheat 
flour are $7.30 bbl in jute bags, second 
patents $6.70, first clears $6.10, delivered 
at any point between Fort William and 
the western boundary of Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan points take 10c under 
these prices, and from eastern Alberta 
to the Pacific Coast values rise progres- 
sively to $7.60 at Vancouver and like 
points. Vancouver Island takes $7.65 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert $7.80. 


MILLFEED 

No further declines in prices have oc- 
curred since last report. Domestic de- 
mand continues very . Bran is 
being offered at $19 ton in bags, and 
shorts $21, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 
In the cash market there was a very 
ordinary demand for wheat, and offer- 
ings were light. No. 2 northern was 
wanted more than other grades. Pre- 


miums were well maintained throughout 
the week. " 

Advices from seaboard would imply 
that British stocks of wheat are getting 
very low, in consequence of which a 
broader export demand is anticipated in 
the near future, although to date little 
export trading has been transacted, 
prices still being out of line. 

There is a good deal of interest being 
taken in the winter wheat crop, which, 
if such as to make considerable export 
supplies available during the balance of 
the crop year from North America, 
would materially affect the price of do- 
mestic supplies. Europe needs the wheat, 
but financial conditions are such that 
they are buying only from hand to 
mouth. If the general promise of liberal 
offerings from the southern hemisphere 
is realized, there is bound to be keener 
competition in the world’s markets. 

Inspections for the week ending Dec. 
29 were 2,553 cars, against 4,473 last 
week, 

The following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing Dec. 31: 


o—— Futures—, 

Cash Dec. May 

06, BE° .nccccvs Baccoce Biveece scan’ 
OS a 1.13% 1.09 1.13 

es I ecneseses 1,13 1.08% 1.12% 

Bee, BO cv cveccss 1.13% 1.08 % 1.13% 

Pe. ee eteaheees 1.11% 1.06% 1.10% 
BOO: BS seccccces 1.10% 1.105% 1.06 

*Holiday. 
OATMEAL 


There is no special activity in rolled 
oats and oatmeal. A similar condition 
exists in this market as for other grains, 
simply that buyers are not disposed to 
place orders for more than current con- 
sumption requires. Rolled oats are sell- 
ing at $2.50@2.75, in 80-lb bags, and 
oatmeal at $3@3.25 per 98-lb bag, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The situation continues dull and 
featureless, with markets operating with- 
in a narrow margin. The cash demand 
is very ordinary, both domestic and ex- 
port trade being quiet. However, stocks 
do not appear burdensome. Interior 
movement is light, and there is little 
pressure in the markets. Prices continue 
to work in sympathy with wheat. Since 
a week ago the price of oats has ad- 
vanced 21%c, barley 314c, and rye de- 
clined 3%4,c. Closing prices: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 4814c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 68c; Nos. 1] 
and 2 Canadian western rye, 89c,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE -PRODUCTS 
Quietness is prevalent in this market, 
with little demand. Best patent flour is 
selling at $6.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; me- 
dium, $5.30; dark, $4; rye meal, $4,—de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


Vancouver interests are organizing a 
grain exchange in- expectation that the 
increase in this trade through that port 
will continue. 

The Canadian council of agriculture 
has decided that the scheme to organize 
a farmers’ wheat pool is not at present 
feasible. Financial and organization dif- 
ficulties are such as to make its success 
doubtful. 

The 35,000-bu elevator of the Northern 
Elevator Co. at Orcadia, Sask., was 
totally destroyed by fire on Dec. 26. It 
was full to the roof with grain, and. con- 
siderable-flour in an adjoining warehouse 
was also destroyed. 

The new Canadian government, now in 
office, will be asked by the farmers of 
western Canada to take immediate action 
in the direction of forcing a reduction 
in the present crushing burden of freight 
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rates on farm products. Canadian rates 
are still 60 per cent over pre-war levels. 
The farmers have lost all confidence in 
the present Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, and have decided to petition 
Parliament direct for redress. There 
will be a further request that the per- 
sonnel of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners be reorganized. 


The elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur are having difficulty in dis- 
posing of their grain screenings. There 
is some demand for these for feeding 
purposes, but the high rates of freight 
to market points cut off a lot of sales. 
A small business is done locally by sell- 
ing screenings to large blocks for fuel 
but, after all the possibilities have been 
exploited, there is still a heavy surplus 
remaining on hand. As health authori- 
ties threaten to have the practice of 
dumping screenings in the lake prohibit- 
ed, the problem of disposal is becoming 
acute. 

During the summer of 1921 J. A. 
Morie, confectioner, Edmonton, Alta., 
opened at Fort Smith, in the Mackenzie 
River country, a soda water and con- 
fectionery store which was by far the 
most northerly enterprise of the kind 
on this continent. As there are compara- 
tively few white people in that region, 
the Indians became the most numerous 
patrons of the soda fountain. Those in 
charge say the fountain was a never- 
failing source of wonder to these natives. 
They crowded the place continually, and 
consumed prodigious quantities of the 
colored drinks available. 

L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 

MonTreEat, Que., Dec. 31.—The holiday 
spirit has not been good for trade in 
flour. Prices for wheat lately have varied 
little, so flour remained unchanged. Win- 
ter wheat was firmer, partly owing to 
scarcity of supplies oa a fairly good 
demand for flour. 

Sales of spring wheat flour, ’ first 
grades, remain at $7.50 bbl for car lots, 
second patents at $7 and strong bakers 
at $6.80, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for spot cash. In the winter wheat flour 
market sales of car lots of choice grades 
continue at $5.75@6 bbl in secondhand 
jute, delivered, while broken lots sold 
at $6.50@6.75, delivered; winter wheat 
oes $7@7.25, delivered, in new cotton 

ags. 

White corn flour is quoted at $4.50@ 
4.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Millers continue to quote Manitoba 
bran at $26.25 ton, shorts at $28.25 and 
middlings at $32.25, in bags, delivered, 
less 25c for spot cash. Odd lots of bran 
are selling as high as $31, in bags, de- 
livered, while shorts are even quoted un- 
officially at tnat figure. Small lots of 
pure barley meal are selling at $38@40, 
and feed corn meal at $35 in bags, deliv- 
ered. For standard grades of rolled 
oats in 90-lb bags the quotation is $3 
@3.10. ’ 

Grain has been hit harder by the holi- 
day atmosphere than flour: : Sales have 
been few, and these in most cases to 
meet actual needs. The amount of busi- 
ness transacted has been small. Prices 
about unchanged. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, cash, are quoted at 58@59c, 
No. 3 Canadian western and No. 1 feed 
at 56@57c; No. 1 feed at 54@55c, and 


“No. 2 feed at 53@54c, delivered. Car 


lots of American corn are selling at 
72Y,@731,¢c bu, according to quality, de- 
livered, in Canadian funds. 


; NOTES 
James K. Smith, who has been traffic 
manager of the Acadia Sugar Co. here 
for some time, has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Board of Trade trans- 
portation bureau, in succession to the 
late W. S. Tilston. Prior to joining the 
sugar company he had considerable traffic 
experience with the Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian National railways. James 
G. Bowles will be the assistant manager. 


According to a bulletin issued by the 
provincial government the crop values 
of the province showed a marked decline 
for the past season. In 1920 they totaled 
$330,251,000, while for the last year they 
amounted to only $192,773,000.. The 
wheat crop was about 2,709,500 bus, val- 
ued at $2,744,000; oats 55,620,000, valued 
at $18,911,000; barley 4,168,900, worth 
$2,084,000. Other crops were smaller and 
at reduced values. if 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The city of Montreal has received ten- 
ders for bread for the next year for the 
Meurling Refuge and for No. 1 Police 
Station. Last year the supplies required 
cost a fraction over 14c for a 3-lb loaf, 
the bread being required for food for 
the homeless and friendless. Four ten- 
ders were received this year, senans 
41,@5y,c lb. J. A. Brosseau offered to 
supply the city at 41%4c, Adrien Brule 
wanted 514c, Prud’homme & Frere asked 
514c, while the tender of F. Sanche was 
for 5%c. Brosseau was given the con- 


tract. 
L. F. Krep. 





FARM PROSPECTS IN 1922 


Secretary Wallace Looks for Better Agricul- 
tural Times in Coming Year—Cost of 
Production Probably Lower 


When asked for a statement on the 
prospects of the farmer in 1922, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace said that 
no man whose opinion is worth consider- 
ing would care to make any hard and 
fast prophecies. He added, however, 
that there are signs which indicate that 
the coming year should be a better one 
for the farmer and for those who deal 
with him than was 1921. Among these 
hopeful signs he mentioned the follow- 
ing: 

Credit conditions are better, both 
through regular channels and through 
the special agencies created to meet the 
farmer’s needs. Interest rates also are 
softening. Reductions already made in 
freight rates on farm products lighten 
by that much the transportation burden 
which the farmer has been carrying. 
Cost of producing farm crops will be 
lower relatively in 1922 than in 1921. 

Very likely there will be a reduction in 
the acreage of some of the grains of 
which there is now such a large surplus, 
and this should tend toward better prices. 
The paralyzing effect of the sudden drop 
in prices last year is wearing off, and 
farmers will enter the new year more 
hopefully, believing that the worst is 
over, Congress has indicated a willing- 
ness to enact such legislation as promises 
to be helpful. 

“Farmers are coming to see more 
clearly,” said Secretary Wallace, “that 
the task of putting farming on a sound 
business basis is really up to them, and 
that through organization they can re- 
duce marketing costs. In this they will 
have increasing help from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the various 
state agricultural colleges, which now see 
better than before that they must give 
the farmer the same sort of help in the 
marketing of his crops that they have 
been giving him in the production. 

“In the industrial and financial centers 
there is coming to be a better under- 
standing of the important part the farm- 
er plays in our general economic scheme 
oak consequently, a decidedly more in- 
telligent and sympathetic attitude to- 
ward him and his problems. 

“With prices of farm products falling 
and the future very uncertain, even those 
farmers who had money laid by—and 
there are a large ‘number of such—have 
been restricting their buying to what 
they had to have. Now, with the grow- 
ing belief that prices have hit bottom, 
buying will be resumed and should in- 
crease in volume, and manufacturers 
and retailers who make or sell things 
that farmers need or want should have 
better business this coming year.” 








FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Dec, 17, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

1921 1920 1919 


Dee. 11-17 ..ccccccess 2,108 2,114 2,715 
June 26-Dec. 17 ....-. 67,847 653,447 70,450 
Flour, June 26- : 

Dec. 17, bbls— 
POP vcs vccvccoce 8,633 8,051 9,636 
IMports ...cscecccece 200 544 5 


Wheat, June 26- 
Dec. 17, bus-— 
Receipts from farms. .530,000 508,000 634,724 


TEEpOrte .cccccccccses 156,840 159,868 73,061 
ere eee ee 5,000 27,242 1,698 
Ground by mills...... 305,311 240,511 326,200 
Wheat stocks, 

Dec. 17, bus— 
At terminals ........ 50,667 49,537 84,635 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 57,182 161,327 190,421 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The old 
year had an interesting wind-up in Wall 
Street, with the stock market active and 
prices irregular. There was, however, a 
healthy buying demand which did much 
to offset uncertainty and doubt in other 
directions. The public is still buying 
good bonds in quantity, and the indica- 
tions are that higher prices may prevail 
before long for many of the newly of- 
fered securities. Some foreign govern- 
ments have refused flatly to sell their 
bonds to American bankers at rates per- 
mitting direct offers to the public on a 
7% or 8 per cent basis. It is evident, 
therefore, that the day of 8 per cent 
bonds is fast disappearing, and that the 
time may be not far distant when the 
old time 41% or 5 per cent will pass 
unchallenged. 

AS TO GENERAL TRADE 

Excellent judges of business conditions 
are not looking for any boom business 
immediately. Many of those whose views 
have been prepared for the newspapers 
feel that the outlook is uncertain enough 
to justify a continuance of cautious buy- 
ing. There is relatively little danger in 
merchandise accumulated on the hand- 
to-mouth basis. There are times when 
such a fixed policy brings rich rewards 
and prevents overexpansion and_ the 
heavy losses often taken in an interval 
of falling prices. 

The country is making noteworthy 
headway in readjusting its living condi- 
tions and in getting back to a safe and 
sound basis of doing business. Succes- 
sive declines in automobile prices show 
how recklessly that industry must have 
been inflated in the days when distribu- 
tors considered it a favor to give pros- 
pective buyers an immediate delivery. 
There are signs that further reductions 
may be made in certain directions, al- 
though it is evident. that the standard 
cars are probably selling now at a very 


fair basis, and one which is likely to 


excite public response. 


IMPENDING FAILURES 


There have been rumors of failures 
which are likely to occur in January. 
These reports, of course, cannot be veri- 
fied, but there is basis for the stories in 
the belief that bankers will not seek to 
prolong the existence of concerns which 
have been found to be structurally weak. 
Many such companies were helped out 
this year, and in numerous instances it 
has been possible to rehabilitate crippled 
concerns. On the other hand there is 
always a stage reached in such financial 
sanitation work where first-aid doctors 
have to ask themselves whether it is 
sound business to send more good dollars 
after bad debts. 


WATCHING THE FARMER 


Sensible observers of economic condi- 
tions realize more fully than ever before 
the necessity of maintaining agriculture 
at a price level high enough to insure 
fair prosperity for that 51 per cent of 
the population whose living is derived 
from farming and related activities. The 
farmers have been immensely helped by 
the advances made by the War Finance 
Corporation, as well as by other relief 
agencies. Their buying power has been 
heavily diminished, however, by the ex- 
traordinary declines in farm products, 
which have gone further than declines in 
general merchandise prices. 

It is felt in many quarters that the 
farmers must be given more complete 
credit facilities and that the time is not 
far distant when the laws will be amend- 
ed to enable this class to have greatly 
improved banking facilities. On the 
other hand it is recognized that no ex- 
ceptional privileges should be granted 
those whose livelihood is gained from 
agriculture and similar activities, 


GETTING TOGETHER 

Employers and employed are getting 
together, and rival business men and 
competitive organizations in the same 
trade are also reaching a better under- 
standing with one another. This is for- 
tunate, for the hardships of the past year 
have taught business men the necessity 
of forgetting rivalries and seeking to re- 
duce overhead and production charges as 
best they can. In no other way will it 
be possible for American interests to 
compete effectively with foreign produc- 
ers and manufacturers. The _ biggest 
problem still relates to the foreign ex- 
change market and the ability of inter- 
national bankers to get together on a 
safe and sound basis for restoring inter- 
national credit facilities. 

The financiers in attendance at the In- 
ternational Economic Conference in 
Paris will have some interesting prob- 
lems to consider in the effort to stop the 
issuance of new currency by those Euro- 
pean governments which are heavily in- 
volved already. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the United States 
must become a participant in whatever 
financial agreements are made touching 
the measures taken by London and Paris 
bankers to eliminate war abuses and 
bring about a restoration of normal con- 
ditions. 





TURKISH CURRENCY DEPRECIATION 

The further depreciation of the Turk- 
ish pound has accentuated the already 
acute commercial situation in Constanti- 
nople, and has for the time being dissi- 
pated what little hope remained among 
the merchants for the improvement of 
trade and commerce, reports Julian E. 
Gillespie, trade commissioner at Constan- 
tinople, to the Department of Commerce. 
On Oct. 5 the Turkish pound dropped to 
53%,c. During the week ending Oct. 22 
it continued to depreciate until the low 
level of 4134c was reached—that is, $1 
was equivalent to 237 piasters. The 
pound sterling reached the high level of 
915 piasters, the highest since 1878, when 
it required 1,080 Turkish piasters to buy 
one pound sterling. 

Despite charges to the effect that the 
depreciation of the Turkish currency in 
relation to the dollar and pound sterling 
is caused by speculation, an analysis of 
the Turkish trade statistics for 1919, 
1920, and the first eight months of 1921 
shows conclusively that speculation is 
not the primary cause. The principal 
reason for the depreciation of the Turk- 
ish pound may be charged to the ad- 
verse trade balance existing since the 
armistice. The lack of demand for Turk- 
ish pounds abroad and the increasing de- 
mand _in Constantinople for dollars and 
the pound sterling could result only in 
the fall of the Turkish pound. 

The Turkish minister of finance has 
suggested the following remedies: (1) 
the establishment of a consortium of 
banks; (2) the declaration of a mora- 
torium for a certain time; (3) diminu- 
tion of the commission given by banks 
to their exchange brokers; (4) limiting 
the sale of credits in the currency of 
the countries from which Turkey gets 
most of its imports to the Imperial Ot- 
toman Bank. The minister of commerce 
has suggested and is working on a plan 
to encourage importations from Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, and other countries 
whose currency is more nearly equal to 
the Turkish pound and discouraging fur- 
ther purchases, so far as possible, from 
the United States and England. If 
Turkey were an independent nation and 
not limited by capitulations and allied 
control, it is highly probable that dis- 
criminatory measures would be taken to 
prevent the importation of certain ar- 
ticles from England and America. 
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Early this week the holiday spirit gen- 
erally prevailed, and the trade’s chief 
interest lay in Christmas and New Year 
festivities. News of the liquidation of 
E. W. Wagner & Co., and its suspension 
from the Stock Exchange on Friday, 
with the accompanying drop in the wheat 
market, rather took the edge off the 
enthusiasm. 

Business has been very small and 
largely of a routine character, quite the 
usual apathy of this time of the year, 
but there is a feeling that large consum- 
ers and distributors will soon be forced 
into the market. The trade is opti- 
mistically looking forward to better buy- 
ing. after the first of the year. 

he only features of the market were 
the revival of rye inquiry, and a | a 
demand for clears for export. ales 
which have been made of clears have 
been principally to Great Britain, but 
there have been inquiries also from the 
Continent and Mediterranean ports, 
which, for some time, have been out of 
the market. The offers are mostly below 
mill prices, but the mere fact that for- 
eign Layers are interested is an encour- 
aging sign. 

It is the consensus of opinion among 
local grain men that the government re- 
port will be construed as bearish, al- 
though there is some belief it may have 
been already discounted. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents 
(family flour), $8@8.75; standard pat- 
ents $6.25@6.75; first clears, $4.50@5.25; 
soft winter straights, $5.50@5.75; hard 
winter straights, $6@6.50; clears, $4.50 
@5.25; rye, $5@5.50,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Announcement has just been made of 
the engagement of Harry L. Freedman, 
of the Cake & Freedman Co., Philadel- 
phia and New York. 

Advices from Havana indicate that 
freight is beginning to pile up on the 
wharves as a result of a pm gape A strike 
of the union truckmen with organized 
dock workers who have been out for 
about three weeks. 

Samuel Knighton & Son had their an- 
nual meeting on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week, when the branch man- 
agers and salesmen from their various 
offices came on, and they held a general 
“get together” meeting. 

The partnership between Arthur Ros- 
tal and Thomas Benham, New York 
brokers, has been dissolved. Mr. Ben- 
ham, for personal reasons, is establish- 
ing himself in the South. The business 
will be continued under the name of 
Arthur Rostal, at the same address, 74 
Cortlandt Street. 

The full report of the Port of New 
York Authority on a comprehensive plan 
for development of this port will be in 
the hands of the governors and legisla- 
tures of New York and New Jersey by 
next Monday, and will be made public 
on Tuesday. This report is the result 
of conferences with all agencies doing 
business within the port of New York, 
and there is keen interest in co-ordinat- 
ing and extending the facilities of this 
section. 


The eastern office of The Northwestern 
Miller has, during the past week, re- 
ceived a large number of Christmas 
greeting cards. The custom of sending 
these through the trade seems a growing 
one, and it is one of the things that 
adds a great deal to holiday pleasant- 
ness. Since many of these cards come 


from people whom it may be impossible 
to thank personally for some time, we 
take this means of mentioning our pleas- 
ure over each one and wishing the send- 
ers, in turn, growing good fortune in 
1922, 





BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Dec. 31.—Flour was 
as near a blank in the local market this 
week as it could well be. Buyers were 
in evidence, as usual, but they all seemed 
to remember that it was the last week 
in the old year and no time for engag- 
ing in new deals. 

Springs were steady and inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.25@7.50; 
standard patents, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l1lé5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. It 
seemed to be a stand-off between buy- 
ers and sellers, with each side about as 
indifferent as the other. If there were 
any sales they failed to come to the sur- 
face, and sellers were in no way ag- 
gressive. 

Hard winters were unchanged and 
quiet, short patents at the close rang- 
ing $7@7.25; straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 
5@lé5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. If there was any trading at all, 
which is doubtful, it was confined to an 
occasional car lot to replenish the sup- 
ply of some particular grade. There 
was no pressure to sell; perhaps be- 
cause it was realized that it was no use. 

Soft winters were weak and slow, short 
patents closing nominally at $6.25@6.50; 
near-by straights, $5.25@5.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. A 
little near-by patent has recently sold 
at $6, bulk, and Ohio stock at $6.25, 
cotton, but most offerings are now held 
as quoted, with the demand satisfied for 
the present. Near-by straight has 
dragged along all week without attract- 
ing much attention, the only sales heard 
of being one at $5.10, bulk, and one at 
$5.15, in secondhand cottons, though 
some of the leaders are still held up to 
$5.25, bulk. 

City mills ran lightly and reported 
trade quiet, domestic and foreign. They 
made no change in their prices of either 
flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,074 
bbls; destined for export, 6,977. 


THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 


Generally speaking, the old year was 
a very unsatisfactory one for business in 
the Baltimore flour, grain and milling 
trade. Of all those questioned on the 
subject, only one firm had the temerity 
to call it a good year, while three or 
four ventured to label it as fair, but the 
great majority unhesitatingly pronounced 
it as about the worst ever. 

The principal cause of the poor record 
was the unprecedented decline which 
started July 15, 1920, and terminated 
Nov. 4, 1921, when Chicago December 
wheat sold from $2.75 down to 98c, 
showing a drop of $1.77 bu and thus af- 
fecting sympathetically all other grains, 
and flour, feed and ocean freights. It 
was the period of readjustment. More- 
over, the Gulf ports and Montreal had 
an advantage over Atlantic ports in 
rates which was hard if not impossible 
to overcome. 

Flour made a particularly bad record, 
it being the worst in 27 years, with re- 
ceipts only two thirds of what they were 
last year and exports only one third, in- 
dicating that domestic stocks have been 
abnormally large and unprofitable. Corn 
goods have sold well in domestic trade 
of late, but of course the loss of the 
brewers’ trade is irreparable. Millers, 
jobbers, bakers and agents all admit hav- 
ing seen better days, but think the best 


_ to do with the old year is to for- 
get it. 


As to grain, the volume of business 
was not so bad compared with that of 
the last two or three years; in fact, corn 
and barley show a gain over the preced- 
ing year, but the profits, from all ac- 
counts, have been lamentably small and 
discouraging—hard to discover in many 
instances without the aid of a micro- 
scope. The one bright outlook for the 
local grain trade is corn, for with the 
crop large and price cheap the indica- 
tions are that there will be a heavy move- 
ment of the grain via this port this 
winter. 

Receipts of flour for the year were 
1,565,919 bbls; exports, 667,038. Re- 
ceipts of grain for the year were 61,- 
762,859 bus; exports, 55,725,976. Com- 
pared with last year, corn, barley, buck- 
wheat and millfeed show ns, while 
flour, wheat, oats, rye and malt lost 
ground. 

The official figures for the year (000’s 
omitted) are approximately as follows, 
with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— --Exports— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 1,566 2,090 667 1,871 
Wheat, bus.. 23,229 33,545 21,936 29,781 
Corn, bus.... 22,169 65,310 19,951 1,91 
Oats, bus.... 1,655 3,816 62 2,031 
Rye, bus..... 13,407 20,933 11,755 19,836 
Barley, bus.. 1,256 1,251 1,454 85 
Malt, bus.... 42 364 eve 
Buckw’t, bus. 4 3 
Millfeed, tons 17 16 


PIER FIRE DAMAGE SUITS 


A large number of suits have recently 
been filed in the superior court of this 
city against the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. for alleged damage to ship- 
ments caught in the export pier fire at 
Locust Point in 1917. Among the plain- 
tiffs in the case are the following mill- 
ing concerns, with the amount of their 
claims: Washburn-Crosby Co., $120,000; 
Evans Milling Co., $75,000; Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co., $65,000; H. A. Ting- 
ley et al, receivers C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., $60,000; Allen & Wheeler Co., $50,- 
000; Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., $40,- 
000; Colton Bros. Co., $20,000; Acme- 
Evans Co., $15,000; Suckow Co., $12,000; 
Noblesville Milling Co., $6,000; W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., $500. This is 
probably a fight between the insurance 
companies and the railroad, as it is gen- 
erally believed that all losses mnt | by 
the aforesaid fire were settled long ago. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week includ- 
ed 1,228,230 bus grain—504,656 wheat 
and 723,574 corn. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3 to Dec. 31, 148,893 bus; year 
ago, 30,265. Range of prices this week, 
59, @6214,c; last year, 84@92c. 

A. H. Hurst, of A. D. Straus & Co., 
New York exporters and representing 
the Northern Flour Mills Co., of Port- 
land, Oregon, was on ’change here Thurs- 
day. 

Mrs. Olive Browne Thomas, wife of 
Frisby F. Thomas, a millers’ 4 of 
this section, died Dec. 28 at her home in 
Howard Park, this city, after a long 
illness. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Dec. 31, 1,162,487 bus; same 
period last year, 1,410,081. Range of 
prices this week, $1.11@1.1834; last year, 
$1.65@1.83. 

W. C. House, formerly representing 
in this market the Ladish Milling Co., of 
Milwaukee, has become manager of the 
feed department of Blamberg Bros., Inc., 
seeds and feed, of this city. 

The Garber Baking Co. Frederick, 
Md., with $50,000 capital stock, par value 
$100, to manufacture and sell bread, 
cakes, crackers, pies, etc., has been incor- 
porated by Glenn O. Garber, Marion S. 
Miller and James H. Gambrill, Jr. 

Samuel G. Crocker, expert farmer 
and member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, exhibited on ’change this week 
some fine yellow cob corn from his farm 
in Baltimore County. The prize ears 
were each 14 inches long and contained 
18 rows of 64 grains to the row, or a 
total of 1,152 grains to the ear. 

It is said Boston will attempt to re- 
open the question of differentials be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with the view of herself enjoyin 
the freight rates favoring Baltimore an 
other cities by reason of their shorter 


- 
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hauls from the West to the seaboard. 
The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
has appointed the following committee 
to handle the question, should it ever 
again come before the commission: 
Robert Ramsay, chairman; E. F. Rich- 
ards, Charles England, Ferdinand A. 
Meyer and Eugene A. Slack. 


Cartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Purapetpur, Pa., Dec. 31.—The flour 
market was nervous and unsettled during 
the week. Mills in some cases were dis- 
posed to advance their limits, but buyers 
lacked confidence and were unwilling to 
follow the rising views of sellers and but 
little business was accomplished. Trade 
was chiefly of a jobbing character, the 
larger bakers being pretty well supplied 
for current needs and operating cau- 
tiously. There was some export inquiry, 
but the views of foreign buyers were 
generally under those of sellers, and not 
much was done. 

NOTES 

At auction, 33 shares of the Philadel- 
phia Warehouse Co. sold at 10014. 

The Anderson bakery, Titusville, Pa., 
burned Dec. 26. Loss about $60,000; in- 
surance small. 

Schlaters, Inc., has been chartered, 
with $5,000 capital, by Lillie A. Schlater, 
4639 Penn Street, to do a bakery busi- 


“ness. 


The flour and feed mill at Blandon, 
Pa., conducted for 25 years by Augustus 
Carl, has been sold to George D. Reffert, 
of Sunbury. 

The Southern Steamship Co., with of- 
fices in the Commercial Trust Building, 
has applied for membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

The Keystone Flour Co., Inc., to deal 
in flour, grain, etc., has been incorpo- 
rated, with $50,000 capital, by T. L. 
Croteau, M. A. Bruce and C. H. Blake. 

The National Biscuit Co. is reported 
to have bought property adjoining its 
plant at Twelfth Street and Glenwood 
Avenue, and will enlarge. The ground 
is 292 feet on the railroad by 157x85, 
and 240x150, and brought about $5 a 
square foot. 

J. S. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., cracker bakers, 
have completed a sales contest, the six 
leaders of which are to be rewarded with 
a two weeks’ trip to Bermuda. The win- 
ners in the contest were H. M. Wiener, 
J. J. Graham, S. F. Heim, W. A. 
Almond, C. L. Gray and A. J. McDer- 
mott. 

It is announced by the White Star 
Line Steamship Co. that the new 16,000- 
ton steamship Pittsburgh will be placed 
in the Philadelphia~-Queenstown and Liv- 
erpool service June 9, and will thereafter 
maintain a regular service. She will be 
one of the largest passenger liners that 
ever came up the Delaware River. The 
Pittsburgh will re-enforce the Haver- 
ford, at present the largest liner in the 
local transatlantic passenger service. 

William H. Patterson, prominent in 
shipping circles and for many years man- 
ager of the Clyde Steamship Co. offices 
in this city, died Dec. 27 at his home, 
6026 Chestnut Street, of acute dilation 
of the heart. He was 46 years old. 
About three years ago he retired from 
the Clyde Steamship Co. after 30 years’ 
connection with the firm, and since that 
time had been a supervisor in the field 
staff of the United States Shipping 
Board. He is survived by his widow. 


Samuet S. DanreE:s. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Nobody 
bought flour this week unless forced to, 
and then the amount taken was as small 
as possible to tide the buyer over until 
more settled conditions prevail in the 
wheat market. The flour trade is always 
dull during the closing days of the year, 
but it has been exceptionally poor in this 
market the Yop 10 days. This has led- 
millers to take a chance in offering some 
spring patents at less than last week and 
accepting a bid when somewhere near 
the decline. They are anxious to keep 
running until buyers feel inclined to take 
a fresh hold, which they intimate will 
be before the new year is far advanced. 
But the wheat situation does not seem 
to interest them so much as financial 
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conditions. Collections have been very 
slow of late, and prospects of immediate 
improvement do not look bright. 

Best patents were offered at 10@25c 
under last week, and bakers at 20@30c, 
which decline was not warranted by the 
change in the price of wheat. First 
clears are salable at close to asking 
prices, but to: move any quantity a con- 
siderable shading is necessary. On the 
whole, however, conditions are better 
than for some time past. Second clears 
were offered freely at 25c under previous 
prices, and it is said that a clean-up was 
made by one mill at $2.75, Buffalo. There 
is still = a supply of this low grade 
flour offered at not much better than 
the price of red dog. Rye flour dull and 
lower. 

The local retail trade continues dull, 
and there was no change in prices from 
last week, the best family patent being 
quoted at $8.25, in cotton 98's. 

Kansas mill agents here say demand 
has been the lightest in a year, and they - 
do not look for any buying of conse- 

uence for some days. The range for 

short patent was $6.75@7.40, and stand- 
ard $6@6.75, It was claimed that even 
the inside prices were much higher than 
several mills would have accepted. 

Canadian short patents were offered at 
$7.10 and bakers at $6.85, jute, Buffalo. 

There seenis to be no change in the 
millfeed situation, although there was 
talk of an easier feeling. The mills 
having anything to offer, however, had no 
difficulty in finding buyers. The major- 
ity of them have not sold a straight car 
in a month, and are still behind in their 
orders. The country is taking only what 
it needs, and dealers say there are no 
stocks anywhere. Cold weather, with 
plenty of snow, is reported from most 
sections of this state, and from all in- 
dications will continue. Bran and stand- 
ard middlings were firm all week, while 
flour middlings were advanced 50c and 
red dog dropped $1, owing to accumula- 
tion and dull trade. No offerings of 
feed by Canadian mills. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was active at 
a decline of $2, and the mills are looking 
for even a better business from now on. 
Hominy feed is easier, although there 
is no oversupply and a fair trade. Glu- 
ten feed lower, but buyers are only tak- 
ing it when necessary. The price is now 
guaranteed against decline. Cottonseed 
meal in fair demand, but lower. Oil 
meal unsettled and generally easy. Milo 
easier, and little doing. 

Buckwheat higher, and there is a bet- 
ter demand. Offerings are held at $1.95 
@2, with. sales at $1.90, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat flour quiet and steady at 
$3.25 per 100 lbs, in 5-lb paper bags. 
Rolled oats quiet and firmer. Reground 
oat hulls firm, with some demand, and 
spot offerings light. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Plour Pct. of 

output activity 
Bee WOO ciccicescccsace 107,650 66 
eS Perr ree 109,842 66 
;. fee 80,875 48 
Two years ago ..........+. 114,500 69 
Three years ago ......... 145,250 87 


BUFFALO RECEIPTS 


The receipts of grain at this port for 
the past season were the largest on rec- 
ord, exceeding 1898 and 1915, the pre- 
vious high years, by about 4,500,000 Ges 
Flour receipts were larger than last year, 
but did not come within 6,000,000 bbls of 
the peak, which was in 1897; in fact, 
from 1892 to 1906 the season’s receipts 
of flour averaged 11,000,000 bbls. Since, 
then there has been an almost steady 
decline until this year, which shows a fair 
increase over the past three seasons. The 
following table shows the receipts of 
flour, grain and flaxseed for the past 
three years: 


- 1921 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis.. 6,613,369 4,610,408 5,155,755 
Wheat, bus.134,610,352 74,395,512 56,395,093 
Corn, bus... 40,050,375 3,826,776 50,000 
Oats, bus... 23,478,121 5,151,499 14,207,877 
Barley, bus. 7,660,229 4,468,705 9,986,137 
Rye, bus.... 8,254,556 


ey tty 12,988,760 


Flaxs’d, bus. 6,301,283 1,626,887 844,260 





Totals, bus 220,354,916 106,145,486 94,472,127 
NOTES 


A number of Buffalo business men 
went to Queenston, Ont., this week to 
witness the turning on of the power in 
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the $88,000,000 hydro canal which has 
been under construction since 1917. 

There are 12 grain laden steamers still 
aground inside the Buffalo breakwall, 
torn from their moorings by the gale of 
Dec. 18. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
will make Chicago a port of original 
entry and delivery for a line of steamers 
between there and Buffalo. 

The steamer Shaughnessy broke all 
records for late navigation from the 
Head of the Lakes. Clearing from Fort 
William with a cargo of wheat, she ar- 
rived at Erie, Pa., Dec. 28. Her cargo 
will be unloaded at that port. 

The creditors of the bankrupt Curtiss 
Grain Corporation have appointed James 
G. McKillen as trustee. Another meeting 
will be held next week. Mr. McKillen is 
a grain dealer, and for years was con- 
nected with Dudley M. Irwin. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 
2,596,000 bus American and 4,500,000 bus 
Canadian. The afloat stocks of wheat 


are 4,100,000 bus American and 19,000,- - 


000 bus Canadian. Last year there were 
6,400,000 bus wheat in store, and 3,701,- 
000 afloat. 

The Mutual elevator is again at work. 
The storm of two weeks ago carried 
away two legs and damaged the third. 
Repairs were made Wednesday on the 
remaining leg, and 450,000 bus wheat 
have been elevated since. New legs have 
been ordered and will be ready by 
May 1. 

James B. Stafford, formerly food ad- 
ministrator for Erie County, has been 
appointed assistant secretary to Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 
During the war Mr. Stafford gained some 
prominence by his methods of dealing 
with food profiteers and hoarders in this 
end of New York state. v 

E. Banaasser. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcn, Pa., Dec. 31.—Flour trade 
here during the past week was scattered 
and desultory. The few sales made were 
for prompt shipment. The idea dominat- 
ing the minds of a large number of flour 
consumers is that “prices will come 
down.” It is known that stocks of many 
of the bakers are low, and the same 
can be said of a number of dealers who 
cater to the family trade. There is more 
than ordinary optimism over the pros- 
pects for the coming quarter. Flour 
men, as a whole, are convinced that the 
move to buy will soon start, and that 
when it does there will be some very sub- 
stantial orders. 

Kansas mill agents here are not sell- 
ing as much flour as they would like, 
although practically all of the local rep- 
resentatives are anticipating good-sized 
orders soon. There is no market for 
low grade flour, all buying of the past 
few weeks being of better grades. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat flour $7@7.75, hard winter $6.25 
@7.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.25@4.75, bulk; pure white rye, 
$5.25@5.75; pure medium rye, $4.25@ 
4.75; pure dark rye, $3.50@4.50. 

The millfeed market showed little ac- 
tivity this week. Ruling prices: stand- 
ard middlings, $27@27.50; flour mid- 


dlings, $32@32.50; red dog, $38.50@ 
39.50; spring wheat bran, $28@28.50. 
NOTES 


The Thatcher Mfg. Co., of York, Pa., 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal, to manufacture feed mixing ma- 
chines. 

The Caplan Baking Ce., of Pittsburgh, 
will make application for a _ charter. 
The incorporators are Rebecca, Zola and 
Samuel Caplan. 

The Sunbury (Pa.) Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital, to deal extensively in 
flour and cereal products. 

August Bulte, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, was a recent 
caller at thé offices of the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh representative of the 
corporation. 

George E. Riffert, of Sunbury, Pa., 
has purchased the flour and feed mill 
near Blandon, Pa., from Augustus Carl, 
who has operated the mill for the past 


25 years. Mr. Riffert will retain Augus- 
tus Carl, Jr., as chief miller. 

The 10c 20-0z loaf of bread, which dis- 
appeared with the advent of the World 
War, has come back in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., as the result of a 2c cut in the 
wholesale price. This loaf retailed a 
year ago for l5c; it was later reduced 
to 18c, and then to 12c. 

Employees of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Baking Co. held a Christmas dinner in 
the plant. Herman Poltl, head book- 
keeper, presented a handsome Masonic 
watch charm to W. E. Bushey, manager 
of the bakery, on behalf of the em- 
ployees. R. E. Reinecker, manager of 
the sales department, was presented with 
a gold watch and chain. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club will hold 
the annual election of officers at the 
Hotel Chatham, on Friday evening, Jan. 
27. The following nominations have been 
made: president, A. P. Cole, D. T. Felix; 
vice president, L. E. Bowman, Harlow 
S. Lewis; secretary, Frank G. Comegys, 
H. D. Gilpin; treasurer, R. N. Helm, 
Herman Koch; director, W. C. Douglass, 
R. L. Sanderson. In addition to the 
election of officers it is proposed to 
formulate a new policy for the club. 

Cc. C. Larus. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 31.—This has 
been a short week, with a light output 
and little inquiry, and marks the end of 
a year that will be memorable among 
millers here as probably the most tryin 
since “Indian” Allen rigged up his old 
waterwheel at the upper falls of the 
Genesee, something over 100 years ago, 
and turned out grists for the settlers. 
One or two mills have been idle all the 
week, and probably few of the others 
have sold their output, small as it was. 
Stocks of jobbers and retailers are down 
to the irreducible minimum, and it is 
the policy to keep them there. 

Bakers are complaining of the small 
sales not only of pastries, but of bread. 
If it is the staff of life, the average citi- 
zen does not appear to be leaning on it 
quite as heavily as he used to. Just 


‘what he is living on instead is not clear; 


sales by grocers do not indicate that the 
housewife is buying flour and doing the 
family baking to any greater extent. One 
bakery: here doing a good business until 
recent months has gone into bankruptcy 
this week, the second in a comparatively 
short time. Apparently, failing demand 
for bread is responsible for the predica- 
ment. 

Millers and the trade will be glad to 
turn to the new year, and hope that it 
has something better in store for all 
concerned. One mill sold a fair-sized 
lot of clears for"export. That about tells 
the story of business here in hard wheat 
flours, except for some small lots of 
patents, mostly going out in mixed cars. 

Prices have changed little. What 
would happen with the temptation of a 
round lot sale in the balance probably is 
not indicated by the nominal prices ap- 
pended: spring patents, $8.15@8.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.50; 
bakers patent, $7.75, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $7.90@8,* cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; first clears, $5.15 
@5.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$5; low‘ grade, $4@4.25, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

The volume of business done by soft 
wheat mills has been steadily petering 
out. There have been odd sales, but they 
amount to little. Country mills which 
ordinarily do a fair local business are 
running part time. However, wheat 
prices hold firm and growers in some 
cases are asking up to $1.25 bu, delivered 
at the mill door. The going price is 5@ 
10c under that. With feed prices work- 
ing higher, some mills are cutting flour 
prices proportionately and have shaded 
pastry brands 10@15c. Best brands win- 
ter straights offered at $5.75@5.85 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.25. 

There is no new business in rye flour, 
and mills are cleaning up their old or- 
ders. Sales within 10 days or a shut 
down, is about the way it shapes up 
now. Prices are a shade lower, with best 
white brands offered at $5.90@6 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands lifeless and 50c lower, with light 
offered at $7, medium at $6.50, and dark 
at $6, all in cotton 98’s. Buckwheat 
flour is slow, with mills offering it at 


61 


5c Ib in small sacks, or $3.50 per 100 
Ibs, sacked, all jobbing basis. 

Feed prices are advancing, and there 
is no let up in sight. The bad feature is 
that mills are long on flour and short on 
feed. Buyers are urging deliveries, but 
of course they can’t be speeded up as 
long as flour is a drug on the market. 
Mills with feed to offer are selling only 
in mixed cars, and no very heavy pro- 
portion of feed at that. 

Going prices on feed: spring bran, $31 
@32 ton, sacked, mixed cars only, Bos- 
ton rate basis; local, $31@32; winter 
bran, $29@30, sacked, local; spring mid- 
dlings, $32@35, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton rate basis; local, $32; winter mid- 
dlings, $31, sacked, local. Rye feed 
firm at $26@27, sacked, local. Corn 
meal, table quality, unchanged at $1.50 
per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This WOOK .cccccsccccccces 5,200 28 
ESE WOOK cccccccccccccces 4,700 25 


Of this week’s total, 3,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and ‘400 
rye. 

NOTES 

Fire of unknown origin did damage 
estimated at $20,000 in the Keystone 
bakery at Addison. - 

Main’s Home Made Bread Co., 1050 
Clifford Avenue, this city, is bankrupt. 
Assets, $21,293; liabilities, $28,352. The 
company did a large business, and op- 
erated 10 motor trucks for delivery. 

Shipments clearing from Rochester 
over the barge canal show a big gain 
in 1921 over 1920. In the year just 
closed, a total of 79,467,500 lbs was 
shipped out, against 46,418,000 in 1920. 

Proposed drastic changes in the Ca- 
nadian marking regulations, effective 
Jan. 1, on all goods imported, have been 
modified materially, the foreign trade 
bureau of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce has been informed. Under 
the regulations as revised, the name of 
the manufacturer or his trademark, ac- 
companied by the name of the country 
or place in the state or other division 
of the country where the goods are man- 
ufactured or produced, will be accepted 
as sufficient indication of the country 
of origin. T. W. Kwapp. 





DEPRESSION IN SCANDINAVIA 

The general depression in Scandina- 
vian financial and industrial life still 
prevails, and Scandinavian government 
financial experts are giving warning that 
the crisis will be of long duration, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from W. L. 
Anderson, commercial attaché at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Scandinavian industries continue 
to struggle with high production costs, 
and are operating at a minimum profit. 
Employers claim that wages must be 
further reduced before the industries can 
be placed on a competitive basis. The 
unemployment situation continues ex- 
tremely serious, and the number of un- 
employed has of late increased very 
slightly. 

Danish agricultural exports are report- 
ed to be moving steadily and in a satis- 
factory volume. The recent Norwegian 
fish sales to Russia appear to have been 
unprofitable. 

While idle tonnage is being further re- 
duced, shipping operations are not ex- 
pected to yield any great profit, as much 
tonnage is being operated either with 
minimum profits or no profits whatever. 

The money market is excessively tight, 
and liquidation and the riding down of 
capital continued during the month of 
November. 

Index numbers for wholesale prices 
show further declines, due chiefly to 
the fall in foodstuff prices. Generally 
speaking, raw material prices are sta- 
tionary or rising, while foodstuff prices 
show downward tendencies. 

The Danish government is reported to 
have discontinued negotiations looking 
toward a trade agreement with Russia, 
while Sweden still continues to bargain 
to treat with the Soviets, in the hope of 
securing a satisfactory commercial treaty. 
Norway has already concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with Soviet Russia. 
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The final week of the year 1921 has 
been entirely in keeping with its prede- 
cessors. Business in all branches of the 
flour milling industry has been practical- 
ly at a standstill. In fact, mills report 
that, with very few exceptions, the only 
sales made were those required by bakers 
to maintain operation. A few other sales 
were made, but the volume was hardly 
worthy of mention. 

This unhappy situation was not con- 
fined to the domestic trade, but extended 
as well to the export business, of which 
there has been very little for the last two 
or three months. While some mills have 
been able to dispose of a large part or 
all of their clears, others have rather 
heavy stocks on hand. 

Fortunately, the inclination of the 


trade is to look into the future rather - 


than worry over the past. What the 
year 1922 will hold remains to be seen. 
While stocks are at an extremely low 
point in all-sections of the country, it is 
not to be expected that the first of the 
year will see heavy buying of flour, yet 
it is quite natural that stocks should be 
replenished to a safety point. 

Another vital factor in the milling in- 
dustry which St. Louis mills are inclined 
to believe will improve during the coming 
year is the foreign situation. Although 
there are many uncertainties in this trade 
to be overcome, nevertheless a general 
betterment of international relationships 
and an equalizing of exchange rates seem 
probable. A better export business is 
of the utmost necessity if the ensuing 
year is to be one of greater profit for 
the milling industry of the United States. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.75@7.10 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.40@6.70, first -clear $4@4.50; hard 
winter short patent $6.20@6.50, straight 
$5.60@5.90, first clear $3.75@4.25; soft 
winter short patent $5.90@6.20, straight 
$5.50@5.75, first clear $3.75@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Although demand has been rather quiet 
this week, prices remained steady and 
firm, due largely to the exceptionally 
light offerings by mills. It is generally 
thought that heavier buying will occur 
after Jan. 1. Hard winter bran is quot- 
ed at $23@24 ton; soft winter bran, $24 
@25; gray shorts, $25@26. 


BUYING BELOW NORMAL 


That conservatism and economy, fac- 
tors already well known to the milling 
industry, are holding down the volume of 
commodities going into consumption, is 
indicated in the December report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
Relative to the general agricultural con- 
ditions, particularly in the South, the re- 
port states: 

“Analysis of comment made by report- 
ing interests continues to indicate that 
the chief cause of the present depression 
is the extremely low market prices of 
farm products as contrasted with manu- 
factured articles. Purchasing power in 
the farming communities has been great- 


ly curtailed, and farmers are taking only 
such things as they absolutely must have. 
Plans and programmes for producing the 


next season’s crops are being —— 
with the view to the smallest possible 
expenditures. 

“During the period between Nov. 15 
and Dec. 15 there was a fair advance in 
cereal values, but the rise was not sus- 
tained, a considerable portion of the ad- 
vantage having been lost since the first 
of this month. However, in the case of 
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cash wheat, the period closed with a 
small net advance, and in the case of 
coarse grains, final results were satisfac- 
tory in that, while not showing radical 
gains, they indicated a definite check to 
the downward movement. 

“Generally throughout the eighth fed- 
eral reserve district, wheat is entering 
the winter in excellent condition. There 
has been ample moisture save in some 
Arkansas and Mississippi counties and, 


as a rule, the crop presents a fine ap- © 


pearance, and good growth is_ being 
made. Recent rains have benefited areas 
where moisture was needed. Reports 
relative to acreage indicate no material 
changes, contrasted with last season. 

“Husking of corn has been generally 
completed, except in a few localities 
where rains have delayed operations. In 
all states of the district considerable 
corn has been cribbed, but relatively lit- 
tle sold, due to the very low market 
prices. During November, corn prices 
advanced about 4c bu, but most of this 
was lost during the first weeks of De- 
cember. Large quantities of corn are 
being fed to live stock in Missouri, IIli- 
nois and Indiana. There are numerous 
complaints of poor quality of the corn, 
the damage being ascribed chiefly to ear 
worm and mold. 

“Banks in the larger centers of popula- 
tion in this district report liquidation of 
a decided character in the loans of 
their commercial customers os the 
past 30 days. This is true especially of 
St. Louis and cities in the more northern 
sections. In the cotton areas, settlements 
have been relatively smaller than else- 
where, and country banks to the south 
are still well loaned up. 

“Generally speaking, money is more 
plentiful and the demand is less keen, 
except in the rural districts, where credit 
needs seem to be quite as great as at 
any time this year. Agriculturists are 
borrowing heavily for the purpose of 
purchasing cattle, sheep and hogs, the in- 
centive being abundant and cheap feed 
crops. There is also the seasonal de- 
mand for meeting taxes, interest, etc., 
in the country. 

“The trend of the money market is 
easier, particularly in the large cities. 
This fact is emphasized by the lower 
rates on commercial paper, acceptances 
and certain other forms of credit. As 
indicated by the operations of this bank, 
the financial position of the district 
shows augmented strength. The reserve 
carried against combined federal reserve 
note and deposit liabilities on Dec. 15 
stood at 66 per cent, against 65.6 on 
Nov: 15. Between Nov. 15 and Dec. 15 
the earning assets decreased $3,144,000, 
net deposits fell off $39,000, and federal 
reserve notes in circulation decreased $6,- 
191,000.” 


YEAR’S GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Despite the extremely unsatisfactory 
condition prevailing in the grain and 
milling industry during the year 1921, 
final figures on receipts and shipments 
of grain and grain products at the St. 
Louis market show a fair increase over 
those of the preceding year. In the case 
of receipts, this is shown by the follow- 
ing figures: flour 5,266,070 bbls for 1921, 
against 4,120,730 last year; wheat 48,- 
416,393 bus, against 35,974,738; corn 29,- 
315,548 bus, against 26,386,497; oats, 26,- 
740,085 bus, against 30,676,185; rye, 392,- 
593 bus, against 483,982; barley 829,627 
bus, against 1,145,746; bran and millfeed 
1,186,740 sacks, against 1,276,970. 

Figures showing the shipments from 
St. Louis for the year 1921, as compared 
with those of 1920, are as follows: flour 
6,013,820 bbls, against 4,794,200; wheat, 
36,201,215 bus, against 26,204,150; corn 
20,740,855 bus, against 14,971,170; oats 
19,889,490 bus, against 22,354,695; rye 
147,880 bus, against 328,060; barley, 254,- 


440 bus, against 302,585; millfeed 1,487,- 
020 sacks, against 1,548,075. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


hag ae A of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
e Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week 48 
Last week .... 50 
Year ago 33 
Two years ago ... 69 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This WEEK .cescsccccccccce 21,825 9 
Last Week ..cccccccccccscs 34,000 44 
VO@OP OBO occ prcccccceccece 25,600 33 
TWO years ABO ....-seeseee 54,700 71 


E. C. Andrews, Jr., of the Mayflower 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., spent the week 
in St. Louis. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.30 
@1.40; cream meal, $1.40@1.50; grits and 
hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour, $5.50@5.60; medium, 
$5.10@5.30; straight, $4.80@5; pure dark, 
$4.10@4.20; rye meal, $4.30@4.40. 

The annual meeting of the Missouri 
Agricultural Society will be held at Co- 
lumbia during farmers’ week. It is ex- 
pected that a large number of persons 
interested in the marketing of farm 
crops will attend. 

The annual caucus of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange for the officers, di- 
rectors and committees for arbitration 
resulted in the nomination of George F. 
Powell for president, W. J. Edwards for 
first vice president and Samuel Plant, 
ohne of the retiring directors, for second 
vice president. 

The first break in the National Stock 
Yards in East St. Louis, resulting from 
the development of federal control of 
the yards, occurred this week with the 
announcement that the Independent Live 
Stock Commission Co. has been organized 
to operate outside the Live Stock Ex- 
change and under government control 
alone. It is understood the new company 
will open for business on or about Jan. 
9, and will charge approximately 25 per 
cent less commission than the rate estab- 
lished by the exchange. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 31.—While 
the dullness of the holiday season still 
prevails in the flour business, the feeling 
is that there will be a betterment in 
January. Prices on similar grades have 
varied, due to the fact that some millers 
wanted to move stock and offered in- 
ducements for immediate shipment. 

Quotations to dealers by mills, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks: spring wheat flour, 
bakers patent $6.90@7.15, fancy patent 
$7.20@7.40, short patent $7.50@7.90; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $5.75@6.35, short patent $6.40@7, 
fancy clear $4.75@5.20; soft winter wheat 
flour, 95 per cent patent $6.30@6.70, 
short patent $6.90@7.20; white corn flour, 
in 100-lb sacks, $1.50@1.55. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 68c bu, No. 2 
white 68c; oats, No. 2 white, old. 48c; 
No. 3 white, 32@45c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.40. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1.60@1.65; corn flour, $1.70. 

Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 
export 843 cars, local 1; corn, export 
2,215, local 187; oats, export 30, local 8; 
rye, export, 105; barley, 18. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 212,000 
bus; corn, 155,565. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,564,000 
bus; corn, 452,000; oats, 10,000; barley, 
10,900; rye, 59,000. 

* #* 

Frank C. Luce, representative of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was here during the holidays. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





A cotton growers’ association in Ari- 
zona recently secured an advance of 
$1,200,000 from the War Finance Cor- 
poration to assist in financing the do- 
mestic sale of cotton. 
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AUSTRALIAN CARGO RATES 


Shipping Agents Consider New Schedule of 
Over-sea Freights—General Reduction 
of Ruling Charges Indicated 


Metsourne, Vicrorra, Nov. 26.—For 
several weeks shipping agents in Aus- 
tralia have been considering a new 
schedule of over-sea freights, and it is 
expected that an official announcement 
on the subject will be made in a week 
or two. 

There is an impression, which appears 
to be well founded, that there will be a 
general reduction averaging about 15 
per cent on ruling rates. On certain 





lines, such as general cargo, the rate may ° 


not be lowered to this extent, but on 
others the decrease is likely to exceed 20 
per cent. As wheat and flour rates are 
fixed in the charter market, they will 
not be affected by the change. With 
regard to these cargoes, freight rates 
are reported to be at bedrock. 

The commonwealth line fixtures at 50s 
per ton, less 1s for proceeding to a 
direct port, and less the usual commis- 
sions and ae money, according to 
shippers, really amount to 46s per ton 
charters. This rate, it has been pointed 
out, would result in a vessel, carrying 
4,500 tons of wheat or flour to Great 
Britain, losing at least £4,000 a trip, 
and as little freight would be available 
for the return voyage, the loss on the 
round trip would probably amount to 
£10,000. In the case of the federal ships, 
carrying larger crews and paying higher 
wages, the loss on a voyage woul prob- 
ably be even greater. 

Queensland’s state enterprises are still 
being conducted at a loss. The report 
of the commissioner shows that, at the 
end of June, the losses aggregated £115,- 
753, although the butcher’s shops, railway 
refreshment room and state hotel pro- 
duced a credit for the year of £9,801. 

The annual report of the labor and in- 
dustrial branch of the commonwealth 
bureau of census and statistics reveals 
that, during 1920, there were 554 indus- 
trial disputes. These affected 102,519 
workpeople directly, and 53,047 indirect- 
] The working days lost aggregated 
1,872,065, and the estimated loss in wages 
was £1,223,716. This, happily, was much 
better than in the previous 12 months, 
when the estimated loss was £3,951,936. 
About half of the disputes last year 
lasted for a day or less, and 105 con- 
tinued for more than a week. 

At the end of 1920 there were 796 
trades unions, with a total membership 
of 684,450, an increase during the year 
of 25 unions and 56,775 members. There 
was apparent a marked tendency toward 
closer organization. 

The trade commissioner in China, Mr. 
Little, has sent some encouraging re- 
ports to the bureau of commerce and in- 
dustry. Among other things, inquiries 
for several thousand tons of flour have 
been received, but it is significant that 
the inability of the Australian Wheat 
Board to compete against American of- 
fers has resulted in these orders being 
lost to Australia. 


AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA 


As illustrating the growing interest in 
Australia concerning all things Ameri- 
can, there has been formed in Melbourne 
an organization known as “American- 
Australian Fraternal,’ the objects of 
which are to promote mutual aid and 
co-operation between America and 
Australia on social, industrial, penal, 
educational and international problems 
through correspondence between schools, 
colleges, universities and associations; by 
the interchange of lecturers and preach- 
ers; by the reception of visitors; by the 
establishment of bureaus, and by any 
other means likely to insure the foster- 
ing and strengthening of the good will 
between the two peoples. 


IMPORTS RESTRICTED 


The latest official trade returns re- 
veal a striking restriction of importa- 
tions from oversea to Victoria during 
the first four months of the current 
financial year, the total. having been only 
£8,977,580, compared with £20,540,995 
for the corresponding period of 1920. 
For October the imports were £2,323,800, 
against £5,383,644 a year ago, and the 
exports were £1,838,848 and £3,098,930, 
respectively. 

Cartes J. MatrHews. 
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Seatrie, Wasu., Dec. 31, 1921 








The last week of the year has closed, 
with little activity in flour in Pacific 
northwestern markets. The bakers are 
buying very conservatively, particularly 
high-priced flours, as bread prices are 
too low to yield much, if any, profit. 
Clear grades and other cheaper flours, 
on the other hand, which can be worked 
into the dark doughs, are moving more 
freely. 

Interior mills have been able to some- 
what increase sales to eastern points at 
prices based on the reduced freight 
rates effective Jan. 7, but the mills re- 
port that buyers in the eastern markets, 
as a rule, continue apathetic. South- 
eastern demand shows little, if any, im- 
provement, and on account of soft wheat 
flour prices in the Southeast, few of the 
mills are keen for business in that sec- 
tion. 

Oriental flour demand is quiet, but 
some business in cut-off is being worked 
at $5.30@5.40 bbl, f.o.b., here, basis 49’s. 
In the absence of other outlet for flour 
during the past year, the revival of ori- 
ental demand has been a feature of 
considerable importance to the milling 
industry of the Pacific Northwest, over 
1,200,000 bbls having already moved in 
that direction from Washington and 
Oregon ports since July 1. 

First patents, basis cotton 98's, straight 
cars, seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, $7.90 
@8.40; Kansas, $7.15@7.80; Montana, $7 
@7.65; Washington, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and local hard 
wheats, $6.80@7.60. Washington bakers 
patent is quoted at $6.15@6.30 bbl, basis 
98's. Straights, $5@5.30; cut-off, $5.10 
@5.40; blue-stem family patent, $6.50@ 
6.75,—basis 49’s. Montana first clear, 
$4.75@5.55. 

The millfeed market is advancing, be- 
ing $1 higher for the week. Washington 
mill-run, seaboard, is selling at $21 ton 
in straight cars. Montana millfeed is 
not selling here, being $1.50@2 above this 
market. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This WOOK 2c ccvs 52,800 18,487 35 
LOS WEOK. 61000055 52,800 20,789 39 
BO MO ccc neers 52,800 9,241 18 
Two years ago..... 52,800 41,963 79 
Three years ago.... 46,800 20,597 44 
Four years ago.... 46,800 23,540 50 
Five years ago..... 40,800 33,129 81 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 28,932 51 
Last week ........ 57,000 34,457 60 
Year ago ........- 57,000 7,647 13 
Two years ago..... 57,000 41,849 75 
Three years ago.... 57,000 37,721 66 
Four years ago..... 57,000 30,764 53 
Five years ago..... 57,000 29,628 61 


Thirty-eight interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 24, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 195,720 bbls 
flour, made 92,592, or 47 per cent of 
capacity, against 97,128 made the previ- 
ous fortnight by 42 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 195,900 bbls, or 49 
per cent of capacity. 


SPOKANE’s 1921 PRopUCTION 


The flour production at Spokane in 
1921 was 562,800 bbls, which is 25 per 
cent larger than the production in 1920, 
due in part to the fact that the Sperry 





Flour Co. began operating the new unit 
of its mill, more than offsetting the de- 
creased flour production of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co.’s Spokane mill, which, 
on account of a fire in February, 1921, 
was unable to operate during most of 
the year. The latter mill has been re- 
modeled, and its capacity increased from 
450 to 600 bbls a day, and it will begin 
grinding about Jan. 15. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of flour and wheat from 
the ports of Seattle and Tacoma for 
the first six months of the crop year, 
July 1, 1921, to Jan. 1, 1922 (December 
incomplete), were: 

Flour, to the Orient, 758,965 bbls; 
Europe, 337,270; California, 349,375; 
South America, 51,575; Hawaii, 25,840; 
British Columbia, 12,839; Alaska, 12,265; 
Atlantic ports, 5,000. 

Wheat, to the Orient, 3,184,147 bus; 
Europe, 745,505; South America, 457,- 
000; British Columbia, 31,750; Hawaii, 
15,245; California, 67,860. 


NOTES 


The Tru-Blu Biscuit Co., of Spokane, 
has increased its capital to $1,000,000. 

Canadian cereal millers are offering 
rolled oats here far below the quotations 
of local mills, namely, at $3.45 per 100 
Ibs, against $4.50. 

The Department of Justice has or- 
dered an investigation of retail prices of 
various articles, including foodstuffs, in 
Washington and Oregon. 


The Thurston County superior court 
has set aside the recent order of the 
state department of public works pro- 
viding that the existing differential rates 
on shipments from Seattle and Tacoma 
to points north and south be maintained. 


The wheat export situation is lifeless. 
A moderate amount of wheat was worked 
to Japan the first of the week, but 
Japanese buyers have now withdrawn 
from the market. There is improved in- 
quiry from the United Kingdom, but no 
business has developed. . 

Alfalfa meal, dried beet pulp, cotton- 
seed cake and cane seed will take the 
same rates as coarse grains in western 
territory, namely, 10 per cent less than 
the new wheat and flour rates effective 
Jan. 7, according to an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission made 
Dec. 24. 


December flour shipments by water 
from Seattle and Tacoma: to China, 77,- 
825 bbls; Japan, 21,885; United King- 
dom, 6,000; Philippines, 8,750; Nicaragua, 
2,174; Ecuador, 400; Salvador, 325; 
Mexico, 535; Peru, 1,250; Hawaii, 5,330; 
Alaska, 687; San Francisco, 20,100. 
Wheat: Japan, 260,100 bus; Shanghai, 
66,670; Hawaii, 2,775; San Francisco, 
3,335. 

A hearing was held at Walla Walla, 
Dec. 28, under the auspices of the state 
grain inspection department, in regard 
to the state grain law providing that 58 
lbs No. 1 wheat shall constitute a bushel. 
A resolution was passed by the farmers 
at the meeting calling on the governor 
to enforce the law. The farmers con- 
tended that they were losing money on 
the 60-lb bushel basis on which grain is 
sold, the grain buyers maintaining that 
if the 58-lb law is enforced the only re- 
sult would be that the price for No. 1 
grain would automatically drop. 


Four steamships have been added to 
the service of the Societé Generale Trans- 
atlantique, between Pacific ports and the 
West Indies, England, France, Belgium 
and Germany, which will provide for 
monthly sailings. Through bills of lad- 
ing will be issued from Pacific ports to 
the principal ports of the West Indies, 
French, Dutch and British Guiana, via 
Port de France, Martinique, and to 





Venezuela and Colombia, via Cristobal, a 
monthly service to be maintained from 
Port de France and a fortnightly service 
from Cristobal. The Transoceanic Co. 
acts as agent at Seattle and the General 
Steamship Co. at Portland. The steam- 
ship St. Joseph is due at Seattle for late 
January loading. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 31.—There 
is no interest of consequence in the flour 
market. All classes of buyers are mark- 
ing time until after Jan. 1, at which time 
considerable improvement is anticipated, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
trade generally is carrying very light 
stocks. 

Reports would indicate that December 
was one of the dullest months experi- 
enced in years in the local market, and 
this in itself would tend further to em- 
phasize the general opinion that bakers 
must of necessity enter the market 
shortly. 

Mill prices are virtually unchanged 
from last week at the following prices: 
Dakota standard patent, $8.35 bbl; Da- 
kota clear, $6.75; Montana standard, 
$7.50; Montana clear, $5.90; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patent, 60c bbl above 
standard prices; Kansas first patents, 
$7.60; Kansas standard, $7.20; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $6@6.20 
(dock); cut-off, $5.60@5.80,—98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is unchanged, 
with inquiry light and offerings in excess 
of the demand. White bran and mill- 
run are offered at $22@23 ton; mid- 
dlings, $35; low grade flour, $40,—deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 


Flour mills of California are operating 
at approximately 58.9 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 34.7 per cent a 
year ago. Many millers report a strong 
export demand from Mexico and Central 
America. 


Karl Wolbach, vice president Haas 
Bros., wholesale grocers, San Francisco, 
has announced his retirement, and plans 
to make a trip around the world, with a 
protracted stay in the Orient. Mr. Wol- 
bach was with Haas Bros. for 31 years. 


Louis Monozon was severely injured, 
and hundreds of dollars damage was 
done to the Maguire & Fischer bakery, 
1534 Filmore Street, San Francisco, this 
week, when a gas stove exploded, blew 
out the entire front of the shop and 
shook buildings within a wide radius. 


. The sales exchange of the Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association of California will for- 
mally open Jan. 5. It will be open each 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
when samples Of rice on sale will be 
exhibited. Bids for purchase will be re- 
ceived in sealed envelopes, and will either 
be accepted or rejected the same day. 


A reduction of 10 per cent in freight 
rates. will become effective Jan. 7 on 
whole grain and flour, and their prod- 
ucts, according to an announcement by 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, which states that freight rate re- 
ductions have been announced by all rail 
carriers serving mountain Pacific terri- 
tory. 

Damage to rice in California on ac- 
count of rain was negligible. Accord- 
ing to the latest available estimates of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, California rice growers raised 
approximately 3,433,950 bags (100 lbs 
each) of rough rice on 139,300 acres of 
land. Private estimates as of Dec. 1 
show a considerably smaller yield than 
the government’s October figures. This 
season’s rice is reported to be of good 
quality. 


MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Dec. 31.—Slug- 
gish demand, as well as a slight reces- 
sion in the wheat market, caused an 
easing in the price of flour in Montana 
territory this week. Weather conditions, 
however, have held feed demand rather 
firm, and in that branch of the milling 
output there was no change in prices. 
Feed requirements continue lovee. While 
the temperature has been quite agree- 
able, the ground is covered by snow and 
stockmen are feeding their herds both 
hay and other rations. Current prices: 
flour, in 98-lb cottons, $7.25 bbl in car 
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lots, f.o.b., Great Falls; millfeed, $16 
ton, same terms, for choice, with most 
mills, while some mills add an extra $2 
for middlings. 

NOTES 


Montana business is beginning to im- 
prove, and with the reopening of mines 
and smelters at Butte, Anaconda and 
Great Falls, now set for Jan. 16, the 
state is expected to experience a de- 
cided step forward. 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Grain Co. has 
closed its office in this city, and J. W. 
Carr, the local manager, has gone to 
Portland, Oregon. The company, pre- 
vious to opening the Great Falls branch, 
handled its Montana business through 
the office at Helena, and with the closing 
of the local office that policy will be re- 
sumed. 

Montana farmers are awaiting-the new 
freight rate applying to hay, now prom- 
ised for Jan. 7, when they hope to get 
their surplus crop into the larger centers 
of the East, where it is reported there is 
a demand for good quality. There is a 
great quantity to be sold, and there is 
no home demand, as farmers have no 
means of buying cattle or sheep to con- 
sume it. 

G. W. Gardner, of the White-Dulany 
Co., the grain handling agency of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., says that when 
seed requirements have been eliminated 
there is not more than 15 per cent of the 
1921 wheat crop in the hands of farmers, 
and he doubts if it will exceed 10 per 
cent. Mr. Gardner believes the winter 
wheat acreage is about 10 per cent larger 
than the acreage seeded in 1920; through 
the territory his company covers, he says, 
present conditions are exceptionally good. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, Dec. 31.—With the end- 
ing of 1921, flour millers and wheat ship- 
pers of Utah and Idaho are. showing 
more optimism regarding the general 
situation, anticipating a larger volume 
of business and better net prices for 
their products. Increasing inquiries 
from all sections have caused a feeling 
that there will be renewed ordering in 
January, and heavier shipments to all 
markets are expected. The new freight 
rates became effective on Dec. 27, but 
there has been little opportunity to find 
their actual bearing upon the situation. 

Wheat prices continued steady during 
the week, 75@80c bu being the Ogden 
prices. The movement was the slowest 
of the fall-winter season, holiday condi- 
tions being considered largely respon- 
sible. 

Flour prices held the same quotations 
as for practically two weeks past. Bran 
continued in good demand at $20 ton, 
locally, with $23@25 offered from Pacific 
Coast territory, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points, carload lots. 


NOTES 


The flour mill at Duchesne, Utah, of 
which Rock M. Pope was the chief own- 
er, was burned Dec. 24. The loss is esti- 
mated at $10,000; insurance, $5,000. Con- 
siderable grain and flour were destroyed. 


The Ogden factory of the Amalgamat- 
ed Sugar Co. sliced 500,000 tons of sugar 
beets during the season’s run completed 
today, and paid $3,000,000 to farmers 
near its eight factories. 


O. J. Stilwell, who as secretary of the 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce arranged 
many details for location of the Sperry 
Flour Co. and Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. plants here, will retire from that po- 
sition during January to become trust 
officer of the Ogden State Bank. 


Demurrers have been filed by Salt 
Lake City bakers, charged in the city 
court with conspiracy to raise bread 
prices. The accusation is that the 20 
baking companies agree to increase the 
price of French loaves to 7c, the wrapped 
loaves to 8c, and not to sell to any re- 
tailer who charges less than 9c and 10c 
per loaf, respectively. 


Stockholders of the Utah Construction 
Co. have approved a bond issue of $1.- 
250,000, secured by that company’s ranch 
property in Nevada and Idaho. Over 
200,000 acres are involved in the financial 
step. The entire issue, it is reported, 
has been subscribed. The ranch is one 
of the largest farming and stock raising 
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roperties in the West, Westintes the 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific 
main lines. 

Farmers of Utah and Idaho, particu- 
larly grain raisers, anticipate that the 
new freight. rates, with reductions under 
Interstate Commerce Commission orders, 
effective Dec. 27, together with elimina- 
tion of freight taxes of the federal gov- 
ernment, will materially aid them, as 
shipping costs have prevented them from 
making a profit on their farms during 
the past year. Millers and grain buyers 
look on the railroad readjustment with 
considerably the same feeling, and an- 
ticipate bettered conditions. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





OREGON 

Portiann, Onecon, Dec. 31.—The flour 
market this week was quiet, as expected, 
buying being confined solely tc imme- 
diate wants. Prices were on a very 
steady basis, family patents selling at 
$6.75 and bakers hard wheat at $6.80. 

The colder weather has further stimu- 
lated the demand for millfeeds, and the 
market is firmer, particularly on mill- 
run, which is held at $21 in ton lots and 
$20 in mixed cars. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 

Thig week ........ 57,000 29 4 
Last week ........ 57,000 34,611 60 
Year ago .......++. 48,000 16,485 34 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,658 60 
Three years ago.... 40,500 29,759 73 
Four years ago..... 33,000 15,902 48 


There was an active demand for wheat 
most of the week, but farmers’ offerings, 
contrary to expectations, were very small. 
Closing bids on the local board: hard 
white and hard winter, $1.07; soft white, 
white club and northern spring, $1.06; 
red Walla, $1.01. 

Coarse grain business was on a mod- 
erate scale, with $26 bid for white feed 
oats and $25 for gray oats. 


NOTES 


Wheat receipts for the year were the 
largest in the history of this port, 
amounting to 32,423 cars, against 13,380 
in 1920. 

Flour exports from Portland in 1921 
totaled 1,284,541 bbls, valued at $7,142,- 
500; wheat exports, 36,918,330 bus, worth 
$46,468,757; in 1920, shipments totaled 
11,587,275 bus. 
, ‘There have been numerous rumors of 

export wheat business having been 
worked, two cargoes, it is said, being 
sold to Portugal, but confirmation was 
lacking. The Japanese are taking wheat 
previously purchased, but are doing no 


new buying. Pen 
. M. Lownspate. 





OREGON MILL BURNS 

Sgatriz, Wasu., Jan. 4.—(Special Tel- 
y coon Br hay on Dec. 31 totally de- 

royed the 50-bbl mill of the Joseph 
oe) ane Co. and 5,000 bbls of 

our. loss is $35,000, fully insured 
in the Millers’ Mutual. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec, 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Sree ere 1,059 40 154 eee 
Consolidated .... 1,401 76 10 31 
Ogilvies ......... 706 131 $1 eee 
Grain Growers .. 972 439 162 
Fort William .... 301 115 66 S4 
GD. Be cccccecs 2,282 670 166 103 
North Western .. 807 203 68 << 
Port Arthur ..... 547 541 300 42 
Can, Gov't ...... 281 367 85 211 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,483 273 45 45 
Private elevators. 7,463 1,473 295 107 

Potals ...s.60.%. 20,804 4,427 1,388 624 
Year ago .......-. 17,180 6,652 1,426 999 
Receipts ......... 3,641 1,123 216 87 
Rall shipments.... 860 427 18 18 


STOCKS BY GRADE (0000's omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 268 Na 2:.C Wars. ce 2 
No. 1 northern..3,233 No. 2C. W...... 502 
No, 2 northern. .2,608 No. 3 C. W...... 796 
No. 3 northern..3,712 Ex. 1 feed ..... 187 

2 FS ae 249 
ae Mer o.ct. hve 199 
86 Special bin ..... 220 
Ba? BOD a.cows 6s We 799 
| PURVERD cn caccae 1,473 
21 WERE voc ccen 4,427 

1,912 

7,463 








eeeeeee80,804 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY 


By a Country Miller 


Three years ago I was the owner of a 
country mill. Its capacity was anywhere 
from 60 bbls per day up to 150, depend- 
ing on just how I cared to do the rating. 
I suppose a statistician would have put 
me in the 100-bbI class, as I had 180 
inches of break and reduction roll sur- 
face, but only 200 square feet of bolting 
surface. The mill was and is run by 
waterpower, “neverfailing,” as the ad- 
vertisements say, in spite of the fact 
that “th’ ain’t any sich animul.” 

The mill had been successful as a 
country grist mill. For years the farm- 
ers had brought their grain to it to be 
ground, and as the growing of grain de- 
clined the annual mill output gradually 
decreased. During the war there was a 
spurt of incre business, but at the 
very best there were not over 6,000 to 
8,000 bbls of flour ground in a year. 
By degrees the mill had become a feed 
store, as is the habit of country mills. 

The flour produced was the usual run 
of country mill flour made by grinding a 
haphazard blend of local spring wheat, 
hard winter wheat and soft winter wheat, 
all more or less flavored by a choice lot 
of pin oats, cockle and suchlike stuff, 
which is the inevitable concomitant of 
the average country mill inefficiently 
equipped with cleaning machinery. 
Wheat tempering made pleasant readin 
matter in the milling papers and was al 
right in its way, but its way seemed too 
distant for just a little mill like mine. 

There were many carloads of good 
spring wheat flour shipped in and sold 
at the mill door, not to mention more 
cars of bran and middlings, besides other 
things such as gluten feed and mixed ra- 
tions. In short, mine was just an aver- 
age mill such as exists by thousands all 
over this country. As a matter of fact 
my mill had done a little more than just 
exist, for there had been a little surplus 
every year and there were a few of the 
world’s comforts coming my way. A 
very pleasant business, a good “stand,” 
and rather an idyl of peace and con- 
tentment. 

Then something happened. First there 
was an unprecedented demand for flour, 
following the close of the war. I could 
not even begin to supply the demand. 
The public seemed willing to buy any 
flour at any price, and any old feed at 
staggering figures. Business was good, 
so “let’s stock up and have plenty on 
hand to supply the apparently inexhaust- 
ible demand.” -The demand had, of 
course, to be supplied with outside flour 
and outside feeds, but the stuff was al- 
most impossible to get, and orders were 
booked months and months in advance. 
It was a gay life, but the reaction fol- 
lowed as inevitably as does the cold gray 
dawn of the morning after. 

One cold, gray dawn I took stock of 
myself. My assets consisted of a mill 
more or less good and substantial, and 
large supplies of wheat, flour and feed, 
some on hand, some coming, some booked 
and pressing for shipping directions, but 
all of .it worth about half what I had 
paid for it or agreed to pay for it. My 
customers who had clamored for the 
stuff seemed listless and disinterested; 
nobody wanted it at any price. There 
was a large discrepancy between what I 
hoped to get and what I would have to 
pay for it, and where was the difference 
going to come from? 

Under these conditions the good busi- 
ness man puts on a clean collar and a 
pleasant smile and has an interview in 
the little room of an imposing structure, 
with marble columns on the street side 
and iron bars over the back windows. 
But what I learned in the little room, 
with the door closed and the banker talk- 
me suavely and spreading balmy plati- 
tudes over my harrowed feelings, was 
not encouraging, not a bit. I was up 
against the real thing now, as Sambo 
lamented when he was led to the altar. 
There seemed to be no more money in 
the world. 

There were several ways out. The 
easy one, of course, was to dodge the 
issue and let my creditors go bang— 
they were used to it, probably, and would 
not mind. But a still, small voice seemed 


to veto that idea, and it never was se- 
riously entertained. Besides, the credi- 
tors seemed not to doubt my integrity 
and honesty and, while they were press- 
ing, the pressure was applied judicious- 
ly, with care and skill. They did not 
even give me a chance to say, like Cousin 
Egbert, “You can push me just so far.” 
There was just a fleeting moment when I 
reflected on the size of my life insurance, 
but that is a messy job at the best and, 
besides, my wife is good looking and in 
time might yield to some one I never 
liked, anyhow. The way out would have 
to be something else. 

There was. Night after night the light 
was burning in the little mill office until 
after midnight. Day after day and 
evening after evening I went to see Tom, 
Dick and seer and Paul and Will 
and Jimmy. I had to make more than 
one trip to the county clerk who re- 
corded certain things in a big book. 
Then I sat down in the little mill office 
again, and the first thing I did was to 
reach over and pick up a little book 
issued by The Northwestern Miller, the 
cover of which says “Flour Mills.” That 
set me thinking, and between the little 
book and the adding machine I learned 
a few things. I learned that there are 
7,883 flour mills in these United States, 
and wondered how many had had the 
same strenuous season I had passed 
through. 

Of the 7,883 flour mills there are 357 
that have each more than 500 bbls daily 
capacity, in fact the combined daily out- 
put is 520,000 bbls per day, if they all 
work at full capacity. Those 357 mills 
could, if they would, produce about 156,- 
000,000 bbls of flour per year, or enough 
to supply every man, woman and child 
in this country with all the flour they 
could consume, and still leave 30,000,000 
or 40,000,000 bbls for exporting to less 
favored nations. If those 357 mills de- 
cided to do all the business there was, 
that would leave 7,526 other mills, each 
with less than 500 bbls capacity, abso- 
lutely useless, abandoned, ruined, rot- 
ting hulks of a long forgotten past. 
Only, somehow, they don’t—let’s see! 

These other 7,526 mills exist, and most 
of them have held their own in spite of 
the obviously painful season every mill 
has recently passed through. Some of 
them exist in the very shadows of the 
biggest mills, and, as the breakfast food 
ad says, “there is a reason”; big mills, 
those huge affairs in and around Min- 
neapolis, must have had some reason for 
growing up. The little book shows that 
the largest number of mills are in the 
state of Pennsylvania, a total of 783, or 
10 per cent of all the mills in the coun- 
try. Think of it—783 flour mills in 
Pennsylvania, where we supposed only 
coal and coke, oil and steel products 
came from! 

Ohio comes next with 666 mills, and 
Indiana after that with 528. Even old 
Virginia, with 482 mills, beats the great 
milling state of Minnesota, which lists 
only 305. But of those 305 Minnesota 
mills there are 60 which, altogether, can 
turn out 148,000 bbls of flour per day. 
Add to that the other 245 Minnesota 
mills and we find that the Gopher state 
alone could mill about all the flour the 
United States could eat. Another sur- 
prise the little book springs on us is in 
the matter of Kansas, always a state 
of surprises. Going through Kansas by 
train or auto one gets the impression of 
an ocean of wheat, with a flour mill at 
anchor at every point of the compass. 
But our authority says that Kansas con- 
tains only 215 flour mills, and of those 
there are 59 with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of 57,600 bbls per day; rather 
mild, compared with Minnesota. 

Here, then, between the covers of the 
little book, is the milling history of the 
United States. First there were the lit- 
tle mills in Me ga Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. A 200-bb! mill was a huge mill, 
a leviathan of mills, in the days when 
milling flourished in the East, no doubt. 
Then watch the mills grow as they go 
further west. They spread all over the 
landscape in the wheat growing sections, 
and thin out again as we cross the 
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Rockies. Evidently the mill followed the 
wheat, but why? 

The old idea, the one that accounts for 
so many little mills in the eastern states, 
was that the farmer would grow his own 
grain, grind it at a convenient, near-by 
mill, get his flour and his offals and get 
home again the same day. The little mill 
had waterpower, and George did all the 
work himself, unless he had a boy or two 
to bulldoze or Jimmy, the town half-wit, 
could be induced to lend a hand. There 
was no power cost, as George figured it, 
and no payroll. If any one mentioned 
“overhead,” George would look at the 
ceiling and remark that the joists seemed 
as sound as “when Gran’pa Smithers put 
’em up 50 year’ ago.” Assets and lia- 
bilities were unknown; in fact, if you 
asked George about the first he said he 
did not have any, but would send over 
to the crockery store for one; and as to 
liabilities, the ablest ones were the liars 
that hung out at the postoffice. 

The little mill George presided over is 
still alive, but, like my own mill, it has 
degenerated into a feed store, and 
George’s sons or grandsons were pinched 
along with me in the recent squeeze. The 
big mills persistently preached that 
George and his mill could not live, until 
George really believed it himself, but he 
hung to the mill because there was noth- 
ing else to do. In the meantime, they 
started growing wheat, a marvelous new 
wheat, in the West, and some fellows 
began milling that wheat on the spot 
where it grew, and shipped the flour 
right next door to George, where it was 
sold to his customers, who smacked their 
lips and said they liked it. 

The little mill that had flourished in 
the Middle West began to go down just 
as mine did. A little legerdemain trick 
known as milling-in-transit took the wind 
out of our sails. The fellow who knew 
the milling-in-transit trick also discov- 
ered another one called hedging in fu- 
tures. Long before the price of wheat 
declined that fellow would come along 
offering flour at a price we could not un- 
derstand at all. How could he sell flour 
in August, based on the price of wheat in 
December? But he did it, and we felt 
the influence where it hurt most, in our 
pocket books. But the why of. the big 
mills ceased to function when they grew 
so big that they could no longer buy 
wheat conveniently at or near the mill 
door. Thereafter the game became one 
of purchasing, milling, marketing and 
transport. 

All these things passed in review be- 
fore me as I sat in my little mill trying 
to find ways and means to recover from 
the blow which deflation had dealt me. 
I had a market at my mill door. Within 
wagon and truck distance from my mill 
75,000 bbls of flour were consumed each 
year, and something like 20,000 tons of 
feed. Practically all of this came from 
somewhere else. I had water going over 
the dam, whether I used it or not. 
figured that very few of my big com- 
petitors escaped the cost of power, and 
coal was sky-high. And another thing: 
I never had enough millfeed to Bisson. hs 
my trade, which would gladly pay me 
$2@3 a ton more for ay been and mid- 
dlings rather than take the kind that 
comes in bags. I thought here was the 
way out, and I still think so. 

Then I did some figuring. Assumin 
my capacity to be 100 bbls per day, an 
if I could run 275 days per year, there 
was a yearly output of 27,500 bbls, only 
about a third of the local consumption. 
And millfeeds—bless you, I could never 
get enough. Why 27,500 bbls a year 
would only produce about 1,000 tons of 
millfeed, and that is only a drop in the 
bucket of our local demand. If I could 
increase to 300 bbls capacity, the same 
crew could run that sized mill as would 
be required to run the 100-bbl mill, ex- 
cept that a couple of laborers would 
have to be added. My waterpower would 
just about run that sized mill, and the 
local’: market would greedily gobble up 
all my offals at fancy prices. 

But here there confronted me the 
problem of marketing. The big mills 
had well-groomed and prosperous look- 
ing salésmen on the road. The big mills 
offered quality flour. Could I do the 
same? I had no power problem, no trou- 
ble to sell byproducts, but could I buck 
the big mills at their own game? I de- 
cided that I could.’ These fellows up in 
Minneapolis and out in Kansas had been 
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hit as much as I had, only on a larger 
scale; they were beginning to get their 
second wind and their salesmen were 
pretty active selling good flour, but quot- 
ing close prices and sometimes scan- 
dalousty underbidding each other. Could 
I stand that? 

Very well, we should see. First was 
that little matter of quality. There 
seemed to be no quantity discounts on 
wheat, and I could buy one carload, or 
100, as cheaply as anybody else. The 
freight rate on wheat is the same to the 
100-bbl mill as to the 10,000-bbl mill. 
Milling-in-transit is as available to me 
as it is to others, and the mysteries of 
hedging have long since been exposed. 
So much for the raw material. The mill 
would have to be considerably changed 
to produce quality. I must have an effi- 
cient cleaning plant, but machinery for 
that is available in small units. I got it. 
Wheat was cleaned, scoured, tempered 
and conditioned. Next I must watch my 
yield. I could not hope to do as well as 
some big mills, but by ey ard propor- 
tioning work on rolls and bolting cloths 
and using auxiliaries I managed to get 
my yield to a little less than 4 bus 30 
lbs, using No. 2 wheat. I am not seri- 
ously handicapped by the yield. 

Then came the big problem of selling 
the flour. It was the hardest plugging 
I ever did in my life, for the small mill 
has a large black eye among flour pur- 
chasers. Their flour is almost never uni- 
form in quality. If gluten strength is 
ample, then ash very likely runs high or 
color is off. The first thing I did was 
to hire one of those well-groomed sales- 
men at a salary that nearly brought me 
before a lunacy commission. I did not 
know where the money to pay him would 
come from, but I had faith. We got up 
framed examples of the wheat cleaning 
process and carried samples of loaves, 
and gave unlimited guaranties as to uni- 
formity. The first few months the cost 
of sales ran well over $1 per bbl, but 
gradually it is coming down. 

And the-big mills? I hope they keep 
on cutting prices, for the longer they do 
it the weaker their competition will get. 
They cannot even approximate my mill- 
ing costs. Power figures are negligible 
in my case. When the big mill sells bran 
at $16 per ton, delivered in sacks, it 
means that it gets about $10@12 in bulk 
at the mill. At the same time I am get- 
ting $20 per ton, bulk, at mill, and gen- 
erally am short of the demand. The dif- 
ference between what I get for offals 
and what the big mill gets in bulk at 
mill pays my labor bill. That leaves me 
only overhead to charge up as milling 
cost. But to do all this I must keep 
on running day and night, must not 
allow water to go over the dam unused. 
That means sell, sell, sell flour. And I 
do sell, on quality and at the prices of 
the big mills—for less, if I must. 

Gradually my mill is approaching the 
300-bbl limit, and costs are falling every 
time I increase capacity. They will stop 
falling the moment I éver 300 bbls 
capacity, because then I lose the advan- 
tage of the local market, exceed the 
waterpower limit and get into a more 
expensive subdivision of labor. There- 
fore 300 bbls is my limit, and as long as 
I stay within that limit the big mills can- 
not hurt me. If they cut price, as the 
are doing, they must lose money, while 
still have a safe margin. I can indefi- 
nitely hold out at cut prices, while there 
must be a limit somewhere for the mill 
that sells below cost, no matter how big 
that mill may be. I would much rather 
have 10 mills of 300 bbls each, run by 
waterpower and well located in 


markets, than I would one 3,000-bb] mill " 


up in the middle of the wheat fields. 

Three years ago I was the owner of 
a country mill. still own the mill, or 
say I do whenever the fellows who lent 
me money are out of hearing. It is the 
same building, but not quite the same 
mill. I am now turning out almost as 
much flour per month as the old mill 
used to in a year. It all came about 
because adversity hit me a body blow. 
Life is sweeter than ever before. I have 
more pep and more vigor than ever, and 
feel 20 years younger, all because I have 
had to get out of a rut and hit the line 
hard. It has been a great game, that has 
taught me some wonderful lessons. I 
know now that the small mill, small 
within reasonable limits, say not under 
150 bbls and not over 300, can’ hold its 





own against all comers, if given reason- 
able backing of brains and money. 

And that is where and why the small 
mill is small and stays small. If those 
7,526 small mills could or would realize 
their strength, they could shut the door 
of every mill in the Northwest. But they 
won’t. The big mills will continue to live 
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and thrive, not because of any advan- 
tages they might have, for they have 
none, but because the average small mill 
is but the visible sign and evidence of 
the small miller. And the small miller 
will most likely continue to own the 
small mill., The uses of adversity are 
not for him. 








WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS SINCE JULY 1 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States from July 1 to Nov. 30, 1921, by principal 
countries of destination, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs: 








July August September October November 5 months 

WONG 60g ce ctscccdeces 57,746 18,804 11,106 5,365 2,410 95.431 
Denmark .......eeeeeee8 25,222 59,085 83,108 57,892 _ 17,509 242,816 
Pima 2. ccccccccccseces 28,576 93,410 57,788 26,895 11,364 218,033 
PUBMED: occccccicvcrccces 4,580 281 1 4 571 5,437 
Germany .........seeee08 104,395 56,380 147,420 94,006 70,622 472,823 
GORGES secccccccecccsaces 920 564 900 11,058 1,523 14,965 
BEE 68.6.4 ¥500046 666000008 10,024 24,258 4,244 6 364 38,896 
BUOCIOPIONED * 2c cccccccces 207,137 129,074 110,112 71,814 27,238 545,375 
WMOPWOS cccccecsccccccece 5,278 84,063 28,450 79,521 42,626 239,938 
Poland and Danzig...... 14,914 32,800 6,307 47,431 1,20 102,652 
United Kingdom ........ 334,676 732,728 652,647 280,266 118,677 2,018,994 
Other Europe*® .......... 115,942 172,082 279,134 213,705 136,002 916,865 
CORO ceccicscccccrcewe 13,990 18,917 2,674 4,227 48,007 
Central America 43,255 36,283 34,845 43,382 201,283 
BEORIGO 2 ccwosseveceseces 12,270 6,628 32,637 21,127 93,529 
GRRR cccccccccccwccececs 86,306 97,775 103,109 85,115 451,281 
MEME ccccccccccccecceses 9,664 15,290 18,506 19,570 67,233 
Other West Indies ° 73,601 41,534 40,377 34,123 237,103 
Brazil ......... 20,362 11,342 35,132 32,481 101,931 
Venezuela 10,329 8,849 11,909 6,235 45,075 
Hongkong 66,394 83,503 142,546 211,766 518,984 
Philippine Islands ....... 13,262 22,100 31,370 33,868 33,826 134,426 
British West Africa ..... 6,209 5,001 4,453 5,326 5,824 26,813 
ME cc ccccccnebeccseces 15,984 10,486 24,310 9,232 14,745 74,757 
Other countriest ........ 64,781 95,286 140,334 198,454 303,338 802,193 
Totals .cccscccceces 1,238,019 1,872,573 1,801,805 1,556,578 1,245,865 7,714,840 


*Principally to Latvia, Esthonia, Russia, Sweden, Ukraine and Turkey. fPrincipally to 
Ecuador, Peru, China, Kwangtung, Asia Minor, Japan and Morocco. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH—GRAIN RECEIPTS 
Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
by crop years, from Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, 1921, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





























DULUTH 

1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

Wheat—Spring ........-. 8,483 8,435 3,604 41,567 6,975 9,650 
WEMtEP oo ccccceccece 3,501 235 619 2,307 313 3,002 
DUFUM wccccccsccecs 24,272 17,764 4,521 14,830 6,112 5,102 

All wheat ........ eeccee 36,256 26,434 8,744 58,704 12,400 17,754 
Flaxseed 2,057 2,475 723 2,660 1,364 4,720 
pO Ae ° 3,768 © 2,795 1,733 2,866 6,338 6,380 
GRAS sccccccsecsces ° 2,298 2,291 409 1,788 382 2,147 
BPO cccccsesccccceces eve 9,115 8,691 6,567 7,071 3,319 1,978 
Corn 2,899 9 1 ee 4 “as 
Totals .cccccccccces - 56,393 42,695 18,177 73,089 23,807 32,979 

MINNEAPOLIS : 

1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

Wheat—Spring .......+- 39,337 38,520 35,333 52,670 38,104 37,303 
Winter ..nccccccccses 7,282 5,936 19,683 6,804 2,208 16,266 
DUFGM ceccdcscesece 8,171 7,505 4,926 4,159 * 4,626 3,319 

All wheat ...cccccccsecs 54,790 51,961 59,942 63,633 44,838 56,888 
WiaRBeCd .cccccccccsecce 2,436 8,235 2,088 2,402 2,449 4,589 
BarieF ccccccccccccsccce 5,577 8,716 6,788 13,287 16,218 16,229 
OOts ccsccice ecepecesooacs 18,116 13,131 9,089 17,332 17,426 20,574 
RYO cccecs g0800066d00006% 2,451 2,254 3,909 5,610 6,243 4,663 
COFR cccces eocccccccosece 3,352 2,201 _ 1,643 2,852 902 2,250 
Totals ..cccccccscocs 86,722 81,498 83,459 105,116 88,076 105,193 

COMBINED 

1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

Wheat—Spring ........ - 47,820 46,955 38,937 94,237 45,079 46,953 
Winter occcccccccecs 10,783 6,171 20,302 9,111 2,521 19,268 
Durum cccocccecees - 82,443 25,269 9,447 18,989 9,638 8,421 

All wheat ..c.scceeeees - 91,046 78,395 68,686 122,387 57,238 74,642 
Flaxseed ,...... eccccccs . 4,493 5,710 2,811 5,062 3,813 9,309 
Barley ccccccccecs eovece 9,345 11,511 8,521 16,153 22,556 22,609 
Oats .. 20,414 15,422 9,498 19,120 17,808 22,721 
Rye ... 11,566 10,945 10,476 12,681 9,562 6,641 
Corn 6,251 2,210 1,644 2,852 906 2,250 
Totals ...cccccccccce 148,118 124,193 101,636 178,205 111,883 138,172 





Minneapolis and Duluth—November Grain Receipts 
Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
for month of November during last six crops, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





























DULUTH 
1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Wheat—Spring .......... 1,241 2,649 1,513 10,900 2,518 2,301 
Winter and western.. 16 51 185 860 165 562 
Durum occcccccccecs 3,794 4,680 1,080 3,709 1,701 1,354 
All wheat .......-06% eos 5,051 7,380 2,778. 15,469 4,384 4,217 
Wlaxseed ..cccccscccscces 801 589 81 1,385 37 3,610 
Barley .c.cccccccece Sece 184 773 157 1,991 705 1,750 
Oats oe 230 209 34 561 108 902 
Rye 851 2,216 923 3,375 254 335 
Corn 372 eee ose son eee 
Totals csccccccecs : 7,489 11,170 3,973 22,781 6,288 10,814 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Wheat—Spring ......... e 6,326 11,176 7,959 7,866 11,135 10,999 
Winter and western.. 731 1,065 3,367 292 677 3,883 
Durum 1,691 933 460 1,158 1,083 
All wheat . 13,832 12,259 8,618 12,970 15,965 
Flaxseed 807 569 857 1,112 1,694 
WATE oc cccccccccceseses 2,212 1,237 3,386 3,141 4,185 
OOts ccecccccccsccccccees f 2,037 1,395 3,591 4,306 3,825 
WE svccsievcvsccvcccoes 253 396 592 1,300 1,508 1,361 
COPR cccccccsccccccccces 872 961 710 325 472 1,331 
Totals ...... eeecvece 12,257 20,245 16,762 18,077 23,509 28,361 

. COMBINED 
1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Wheat—Spring ........ e 7,567 13,825 9,472 18,766 13,653 13,300 
Winter and western.. 747 1,116 3,552 1,152 842 4,445 
DUOFEM .ccccccccces ° 4,845 6,271 2,013 4,169 2,859 2,437 
All Wheat ....cccccccsece 18,159 21,212 15,037 24,087 17,354 20,182 
Flaxseed .......eeeeeeee 1,183 1,396 650 2,242 1,949 5,304 
WARNE cc ccccvesececceess 901 2,985 1,394 5,377 3,846 5,935 
GOED eccccccctscccccnceue 2,155 2,246 1,429 4,152 4,414 4,727 
BED 5 be cc ceb 0ssscvewoves 1,104 2,612 1,515 4,675 1,762 1,696 
GE sivas ciccsvesccocesy 1,244 964 710 472 1,331 
BOCA .cccccctcvvccs 19,746 31,415 20,735 40,858 29,797 39,175 
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NOVEMBER EXPORTS 


* Exports of flour and grain from the 
United States by countries of destination 
during the month of November, 1921, as of- 

















ficially reported: Corn meal 
Wheat and 
flour, Wheat, flour, 
bbis bus bbis 
BRITE csccccccece 1 seers eeese 
Azores, etc. ....... 2.488 - cesee ‘wvese 
DE: sacs anntae 2,410 449,666 357 
DOMMAIK 2.000008 | a eee 
Esthonia .......... Giese - éNeee 655 
i Le Sauee  eence, 8 (+onae 
0 671 640,154 ..... 
GOPMRORY 2.0 .ccccis 70,622 738,333 3,186 
ee 1,543 326,293 ..... 
CED ess cvutecetece ko eer irs Ty 1) 
BORE 2s cvcvcsceccese 364 4,553,224. ..... 
BMEVER co cccscecets Ss  . See Tre eee 
Malta, OtC. ..2.00% 5) Rv Ty eet ee 
Netherlands ...... 27,238 734,433 2,481 
NWOPWAY ccossccces 42,626 181,072 952 
Poland and Danzig = CL ee Te 
ere | RTT ry are ee 
Russia in Europe.. 727 3,000 1,285 
MR acwtencevaeeosn s0428 SOGGEe . écces 
PID. ovr ecaceess 14,903 Oo: eer 
Turkey in Europe.. 651,213 ..... 359 
ROMEO. wecssciece SB.009 s0cee séeco 
Pee 85,012 1,274,424 6,020 
CEE 6 owe cuccee 24,434 64,533 1,960 
Perr 9,231 583,245 643 
Bermuda ......... . aa 231 
British Honduras. . * =e re 17 
COREE: cccccadeece 4,227 360,242 3,141 
ee ee 11,430 no 
Guatemala ........ 13,688 ~ § covce 3 
Honduras ......... 6,274 4,000 10 
Nicaragua ........ * reer 3 
POMBMB occsiccccs 7,704 4 296 
Salvador ....cccces B.B4R «ss nner § § ececs 
MOBICO .cccwesccce 21,127 351,872 35 
Newfoundland, etc. 8.000 8 =—«sncoce 923 
WAPRRGSD ceccscces 2 Serre 1,008 
Jamaica ........0. 10,762 66% 713 
Trinidad and To- 

a errr 112 sere 7 
Other B, W. Indies S.0TR cee 3,883 
GOR. 6060668 cs0008 85,115 1,024 1,916 
Virgin Islands .... = errs 1,398 
Dutch West Indies. ere 2,706 
French West Indies CBee secee 17 
MOET cn ccasceesaves SS ree eee ee 
Dominican Rep. Raat 121 
EN, 0.000 %4:0:004,< SY 8 .petee 8 seee0 
DEL, argh ee ee aes 32,481 41,066 ..... 
ME Wéencencececs “aaese = 60044 14 
CofembBia ...c.cece 2,887 3,631 
PP eee Seen 83s he a8 5 
British Guiana .... | rr 247 
Dutch Guiana ..... ¢ eee 2 
French Guiana .... 3,064 = ..... 6 
. . MERE TCE Eee 2,666 37,333 ..... 
Venezuela ........ GBS se vese 51 
eine kok ekewe — 4055 “t8@0% 
Armenia, etc. ...-.. aoe . «exes .2,705 
GCRERR. scesrvecccece 47,287 550,007 4 
Kwantung ........ OG,STE . ncevce’ eeeve 
ge ee eee 1,065,772 ...... 
Dutch East Indies. en tees 0806 
Greece in Asia .... 21,703 1,886 cece 
Hongkong ....... SiL,TSG = sewewe = tvace 
MEE 4656544804248 105,540 1,371,261 ..... 
Palestine and Syria a = §=«—6eakbee | ab 66% 
Russia in Asia .... S eevee sees 
Turkey in Asia ... | re? a ee 
AUSTTAMR .csecsccs | tir eer Tee 
a eC eee 308 
Other Br. Oceania. 2 ay - wee80 
French Oceania ... S055. raves 2 
Philippine Islands... 33,826 ..... «sees 
Belgian Kongo .... —— 8 8€=§69§*66bee 6148S 
Br. West Africa... SS ) , 
Br. South Africa.. | rr 
Br. East Africa.... | rr 
Canary Islands ... a eee eee ee 
French Africa .... CGR coven svave 
DEEL oc 06.06a006 — 8 ‘the0e eoene 
MEOOOOGR co ccclewsss | eee 
Portuguese Africa. we “cesses « eweve 
Spanish Africa .... a . seene, sacs 
BINS et ceeed viens ro weses 572 

WHOM sxieckvies 1,245,865 13,846,322 38,211 

r n hal ‘ 

Barley Corn Rye 
Belgium ....... 217,969 ree 
Denmark ....., 114,715 42,867 ....6. 
UE ceecvnes ~ Seeees “E5085 40,742 
eo Dee 4,065 a ere 
| A eee 362,530 21,428 
Netherlands 89,964 1,523,817 50,915 
DE ctueses¢ -shenks.  aateree 372,500 
pS SPT TT eee A err 
Russia in Eu- 

TORS sccccces. 5 Bart an TS ee 
PEE ccccewds. &54500. seeds 20,000 
England 1,970,263 410,960 ...... 
Scotland 37,333 85,713 61,344 
Ireland SUGGS 8c acsee § cenave 
| ee ie 6.400 § ousucs 
GEMOER wecstiics  seeves 1,355,210 114,000 
Costa Rica ..... 23 =. Bere 
BEOMEOD  ccccccce 45,088 CTUETE. 3  cseee. 
Jamaica ....... 20 Oo 
Ce cc ctccewves 84 _ * | errr 
GENES covccsces 128 2 rrr ‘ 

Totals ....... 2,510,935 4,621,774 680,929 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
31, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,205 954 abe 273 42 
GBS 5 cccecne 333 681 eee ese 17 
Pactic ..... 837 8 eas 368 5 

Totals ....2,8375 1,648 .... 641 64 
Prev. week..3,007 2,032 21 75 323 


Totals, July 


is 
Dec, 31..134,554 20,001 535 17,660 5,275 








TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


NEWS OF CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MILLING AND 
GRAIN HANDLING APPLIANCES, MILLING CHEMISTRY 
AND THE SCIENCE AND ART OF FLOUR MILLING 
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BALL BEARING REEL 

The centrifugal reel manufactured by 
the Allis-Chalmers Co. has recently been 
improved by the addition of ball bear- 
ing features, the details of the new sec- 
tions being, in brief, as follows: 

With the exception of an improved 
brush, the inside construction is the same 
as the Allis standard centrifugal. Most 
of the new features are quite clearly 
shown by the accompanying illustrations. 

The bearings used for the reel and 
the main shaft are of the S.K.F. double 
row, selfaligning type. These and the 
differential gearing are located entirely 
outside of the machine, and inclosed in 
housings that thoroughly protect them 
from dust and meet the requirements of 
safety laws. They are positively pro- 
tected from entrance of dust from the 
outside or flour from the inside of the 
machine, and oil from the bearings can- 
not get into the flour. This gives the 
machine absolute cleanliness, according 
to the manufacturers, and makes the 
working parts easily accessible. 

The differential gearing and bearings 
are carried on a cast iron bridge tree 
at the tail end of the machine, while the 
head end bearings are mounted on a 
cast iron bearing plate firmly attached 
to the hardwood bridge tree. All bear- 
ings, including those for the brush and 
conveyors, are provided with grease 
cups, insuring thorough lubrication and 
requiring but little attention. 

The brush heretofore used for clean- 
ing the reel cloth was a two row one 
which gave the cloth two strokes at 
each revolution. In this new machine a 
cross-spiral brush is used which gives 
continuous action on the cloth and is 
thus more effective. The spirals acting in 
opposite directions prevent one grade of 
stock being carried into another grade in 
a machine clothed with more than one 
number of cloth. “The brush shaft is 
, supported in pivoted selfaligning bear- 
ings, which provide for regulating the 
pressure of the brush from the outside 
while the machine is in operation. The 
brush belt is provided with a newly de- 
signed tightener at the head end of the 
machine. 

The conveyors are of the Allis re- 
versible type, the flights of which cannot 
strip from the shaft under any circum- 
stances, and which are reversed by 
merely turning them half way around on 
the shaft. 

In working out the details of this ma- 
chine the engineers have given careful 
attention to making it thoroughly sub- 
stantial and durable, and, incidentally, 
pleasing in appearance. The illustration 
shows to what extent they have succeeded 
in the last mentioned direction. 





A COMBINED SACK AND APRON 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., Dec. 31—A patent, 
No. 482,951, has been issued to R. G. 
Brisbine, of Pittsburgh, Pa., with of- 
fices in the Bessemer Building, for a 
convertible flour sack-apron. This in- 
vention is applicable to sacks containing 
all sorts of commodities, but its ad- 
vantages are particularly available when 
it is applied to sacks containing articles 
of food, such as flour, meal and the like. 

It is a common thing for a housewife 
or baker to use an empty sack in place 
of an apron. This invention consists in 
so constructing the sack that when it 
has served its purpose in normal use as 
a sack, it will be immediately serviceable 
as an apron. This convertible apron 
can be made from all sizes of sacks, 
ranging from 241, lbs upwards. 

The sack is so constructed that the 
bib portion of the apron is provided with 
tape secured at proper points to pass 
over the neck, and also with tapes to be 
tied at the sides. All of this lies within 
the wall of the sack as a container, and 


helps to add to its strength and durabil- 
ity when in service. 

It has been the custom of some mills 
to distribute aprons as an advertising 
feature with each sack of flour pur- 
chased. This convertible sack-apron is 
designed to serve both as a sack and an 
apron, and thereby save the added ex- 
pense of distributing the aprons sep- 
arately. Those using this sack will be 
sure that the purchaser will receive an 
apron, whereas in distributing the apron 
separately, it is uncertain whether the 
actual purchaser of the flour receives an 
apron. 

Mr. Brisbine has taken no action in 
the distribution of this article. 

C. C. Larus. 





FLOUR-MILLING BAKERS 

The I-H Oracle, a house publication 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has the following to say, under 
the caption of “A Dangerous Precedent”: 

“It goes without saying that the mill- 
ing trade is watching with much interest 
the experiment being conducted by one 
of this country’s largest bakers in own- 
ing and operating his own flour mills. 
Rumor has it that another large baking 
concern is contemplating a similar move. 

“While the tendency of the times is 
to shorten the span between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, we think the above 
experiments are in the wrong direction, 
in that, if generally followed, it will 
bring on a condition that it will take 
years to recover from. 
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“As it now is, most bakers buy their 
flour under cost, as a lot of mills seem 
to figure that their baker trade takes 
care of their surplus. As yet, the mill- 
ing business is one of the few remaining 
large industries that is practically un- 
ns ag sain and if bakers, as a whole, de- 
cide to go into the milling business it will 
mean a millers’ organization that will 
naturally have to get into the baking 
business or center its efforts on reviving 
home baking. 

“As now constituted, the average mill- 
er has more capital in his business than 
most other industries, because his is a 
volume business. We know of very few 
industries that require a 24-hour day op- 
eration to make money. For instance, a 
500-bbl, well-financed mill would require 
less capital were it to have one or two 
places that would take its output. This 
also holds good for the larger mills. 

“Another point to be considered is 
that the clears from our mills go for 
export under established brands that it 
has taken years to build up, and were 
more mills built, this additional capacity 
would find it no mean job to market 
clears. Of course they could manufac- 
ture only straights for their own con- 
sumption, but this would leave the inde- 
pendent miller with an established mar- 
ket for his clears holding a leverage as 
an inducement for home baking by of- 
fering his short patents. 

“Experiments, similar to this, have 
been tried in other industries and have 
only resulted in costly experience for all 
concerned. 

“The milling and baking industries of 
today, while very closely allied, are still 
each separate from the other, and if the 
signs are pointing right, they should be 
kept separate. Let each stick to his own, 
and the policy of live and let live pre- 
vail.” 





JAPANESE LABOR TROUBLES 


The feature of Japanese industry in 
which there has been the greatest amount 
of movement recently is that represented 
by labor, the most striking point being 
that, just.as the cost of living, as repre- 
sented by that of a number of represen- 
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tative commodities, has risen during the 
last few months, so the cost of labor, 
also, has risen. -The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Osaka,-the industrial center of 
the empire, reports that during Septem- 
ber, out of 88 representative lines of oc- 
cupation in that city, 25 reported ad- 
vances in wages, 57 showed no change 
and only six reported cuts. 

Another interesting phase of this situ- 
ation lies in the swelling unrest among 
tenant farmers, who are constantly be- 
coming more and more interested in con- 
solidating their demands against the land- 
owners. The tenant unions are beginning 
to make their influence felt, and the dis- 
turbances are reported to be spreading. 





WHEAT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Minnesota experiment station and sub- 
station men unite in recommending Mar- 
quis, a common bread wheat, and Min- 
dum (Minn. No. 470), a durum, for 
spring sowing, and Minturki (Minn. No. 
1507), a winter wheat, for sowing next 
fall. The recommendations are based 
upon the results of careful field trials 
carried on at the various stations. 

Minturki wheat, produced at the Min- 
nesota station by crossing Odessa, a very 
winter-hardy Russian wheat of low 
ag ability, with Turkey wheat, will 

e in generous supply for planting for 
another fall and can be obtained through 
the Minnesota Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation or by inquiry of experiment sta- 
tion men. This wheat excels in winter 
hardiness, but does not have the strength 
of flour of Marquis. 

Early maturing oats, either Sixty-Day 
(Minn. No. 674) or Iowa 103, are espe- 
cially recommended for planting in 
southern and west central Minnesota 
counties. Recommended medium matur- 
ing varieties are Victory, Accession No. 
514, Minota (Minn. No. 572), Improved 
Ligowa (Minn. No. 281). 

The crude sugar production of India 
from the 1921-22 crop will probably ap- 
proximate 2,350,000 tons, compared with 
the estimated yield of 2,500,000 tons from 
the 1920-21 crop. 
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End View of Allis Ball Bearing Reel, Showing Differential Gearing 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, DEC. 31 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.0.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
Toacy Year ago 
Family patent ...... $7.35 @7.0° $8.50@ 8.75 
Bakers patent ....... 7.10@7.35 8.25@ 8.60 
First clear, jute ..... 5.256@5.50 7.75@ 8.25 
Second clear, jute ... 3.75@4.15 65.75@ 6.25 
No. 2 semolina ...... 6.10@6.35 9.75@10.00 
Durum patent ....... 5.70@5.95 9.50@ 9.75 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.35; No, 2 straight, $4.90; No. 
8 dark, $3.95; No. 3 rye, $5; No. 8 rye, $4.30. 

WHEAT—What business there was cen- 
tered mainly in the durum. Futures shifted 
about somewhat, but generally showed a 
downward trend. Selling operations out- 
weighed buying power, even in the face of 
fairly strong influence at times. Seasonal 
quietness prevailed in the cash market. 
With grain movement slow, being held back 
awaiting the new freight rates to become 
effective Jan. 1, cash handlers had little 
to do. Most of the limited receipts were 
applied on contract. Except for occasional 
cars taken by millers, elevators cared for 
all offerings. 

GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents per bushel: 
cs Dark northern———_——__, 

Dec. No. 1 oO. No. 3 
24... 129% @134% 122% @127% 114% @124% 
BEF... cecec Gece @ @ wcoce 
27... 128 @133 121 @126 113 @123 
28... 127% @132% 120% @125% 112% @122% 
29... 128% @133% 121% @126% 113% @123% 
30... 126% @131% 119% @124% 111% @121% 


81... 126% @131% 119% @124% 111% @121% 
*Holiday. 

cm Amber durum——_ -——Durum—, 
Dec. No. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
24.. 99% @107% 97% @107% 94% 92% 
SEP, ceceMecece ceoceQ@ecses cece cose 
27.. 98% @106% 96% @106% 93% 91% 
28.. 98% @106% 96% @106% 93% | 91% 
29.. 99% @107% 97% @107% 94% 92% 
30.. 97% @105% 95% @105% 92% 90% 

97 @105 95 @105 92 90 


31.. 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 

ing the week, per bushel: 


--Spring— a——Durum——F"/ 

Dec, May Dec. May July 
Dec, 24.. 128 128 95% 97% 97% 
Dec, 26°. ... eee esse cooe eee 
Dec, 27.. 130 125 94% 96% 96% 
Dec, 28.. 128 124 95% 96% 96% 
Dec. 29.. 128 125% 95% 97% 97% 
Dec, 30.. 128 125% 93% 95% 94% 
Dec. 31.. 128 125% 93 95 94% 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
24.... 4 32% @33% 81% 33@55 
36%... soos cece M@esece cece -@.. 
Bocce & 32% @32% 81% 33@55 
28.... 46 32% @33 80% 33@55 
29.... 45% 33% @33% 82% 33@55 
30.... 44% 32% @32% 78% 33@55 
31.... 44 82% @382% 78% 33@55 
*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—_ --~Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 387 198 10 37 36 35 
Durum ,... 182 245 23 10 38 52 
Winter .cce) cee 1 7 


Totals 219 444 40 47 74 87 
Corn ...... 601 ee ee ee ee ee 
Oats cecosee ~B 83 5 oe 1 10 


Rye ....... 125 115 882 «+ -145 ee 

Barley .... 8 1 1 ee 

Flaxseed .. 64 48 29 25 15 32 

GRAIN STOCKS 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 31, 

and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1, 2 nor 164 105 116 8 71 7 


3 nor 94 20 69 8 28 4 
All other 
spring .. 372 180 176 5 62 7 








1, 2 am | 
‘1, 2 dur 183 106 377 20 14 os 
All other 
durum ..1,062 955 1,749 44 14 5 
Winter .... 35 1 1 ee 3 4 
Mixed .... ee 16 6 48 80 19 
Totals ..1,910 1,383 2,494 133 272 46 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic—, -——-Bonded——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

GIS. <ccess 1,581 a9 os os oe oe 

ere 5,242 2,437 246 oe sé oe 

i. ee - 520 259 3,948 e< oe 

Barley .... 183 86 10 9 1 5 

Flaxseed .. 227 1,460 108 1 . 
FLAXSEED 


There were moderate price recessions on 
rather light offerings. However, surface 





- 





conditions indicate a stronger feeling, due to 
disappearing stocks, light receipts and 
greater competition reported for Argentine 
crop. Any improvement in oil demand 
should strengthen the market as well as 
prices. The closing day, price improved 2@ 
8c, and final quotations were within a frac- 
tion of settling spots of Dec. 24. No. 1 spot 
closed 1@4c over January; to-arrive, lc over 
the same delivery. December closed out 


quietly. 
<———_Close———_,, 
Dec. 31 
Low Dec. 31 1920 
$1.96% $1.99% $1.93 
. 1.97 2.00 1.93 
2.01 1.98 2.00% 2.07 
owes os08 2.01% .... 


Opening 

Dec, 27 
Dec. ..$2.00 
SOM. oo s00e 
May .. 2.01 
SUIT be cove 


High 
$2.00 
1.98 





CHICAGO, DEC, 31 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 

f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

TROTORARIES 2c ccccceccecseccscecs $8.25 @8.35 
Spring patents, jute ......... eens 
Spring straights, jute . ® 
Spring clears, jute ............+. 4.25@5.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.50@4.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... ....@7.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......... . . $6.10 @6.30 


Straight, southern, jute ....... --+ 5.80@6.00 
Clear, southern, jute ....... saves 450@4.80 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.25 @6.50 


Patent, 96 per Cent ..cccccccccece 6.00 @6.20 
Clear, Kameas, Jute «ccccccccces - 4.25@5.00 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.00@5.30 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.80@5.00 

WHEAT—Light receipts have kept pre- 
miums firm. Milling demand very slow. 
Elevator interests doing most of buying. 
Receipts, 58 cars, against 83 last week and 
94 a year ago. No export business locally. 
Compared with December, premiums closed 
as follows: 


lots, 


1 red 8@9c over 1 dh 5@6c over 

2 red 7@8c over 2 dh 4@5c over 

3 red 2@5c over 3 dh 2@3c over 

4 red Dec to 3c over 44h Dec to 2c over 
1 hard 8@4c over ly hi¥%@2%c over 
2 hard 1% @2%c over 2 y h %@1%c over 
3 hard 1@4c under 38 y h Dec to 1%c un 
4 hard 2@7c under 4 y h 3@8c under 

1 n 10@20c over 1 dn 17@25c over 

2 n 5@15c over 2 d.n 13@20c over 

3 n 3@7c over 3 dn 8@l5c over 

4 n Dec to 8c under 44n 5c un to 5c over 
1 m Dec to 8c over 3 m 1@4c under 
2m icuntoic over 4 m 5@7c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
3 red, ..ces Besess ae vrs Perey 204 @206 
+S Serre @115% ..... 115% 177% @182 
2 hd. .....@.....109 @115 172 @177 
2G Be occcePecsce veces @.....176 @184 
2dah. ere rt eT. TTT seve @17I7% 
1 n, seMowces sees @179 
1d cece eccce cccce @179 
2a -+,@129 176 @179 





CORN—Lighter receipts this week, total- 


ing 1,412 cars, compared with 2,982 last 
week. Cash corn 1@2c lower for the week. 
Some export demand first of week. Domes- 
tic business slow. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 48% @51% 47% @50% 70%@73% 
2 mix... 48 @50% 47 @50% 71%@75% 
3 mix... 47% @49% 44% @48% 68 @71% 
4 mix... 454% @48% 43%@47% 64%@70 
5 mix... 45 @46% 43 @46% 61% @67 
6 mix... 43% @46% 42%@46% 60 @68% 
1 yel.... 49% @51% 47% @51 75% @78 
2 yel.... 48% @50% 47% @51 73 @78 
3 yel.... 47 @49% 45 @49% 70 @77 
4 yel.... 45% @48% 44 @47% 67% @73 
5 yel.... 44% @47% 43 @47% 65 @70 
6 yel.... 44% @47 42% @46% 63 @70% 
1 white. ....@48% 47% @49 Tr Te 
2 white. 48 @50% 47%@50% 71% @72% 
3 white. 47 @49 44 @49 68% @72 
4 white. 46 @48% 48%@47% ....@.... 
5 white. 45% @47% 42% @47 PP Pere 
6 white. 45 @47 42 @46 vous@pceee 


OATS—Stocks and receipts both light, but 
impending reduction in freight rates is ex- 
pected to bring in heavy shipments. Cash 
demand slow, and shipping instructions only 
fairly free. No export business. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. ....@42% ....@4l 47% @48% 
2 white. 35% @42% 36 @41% 47 @48% 
3 white. 33% @37 33% @40% 45%@48 
4 white. 32 @37 31% @36 41 -@47 


RYE—tTrade light, and buying scattered. 
Offerings restricted, and receipts only 10 
cars. No shipping sales reported. No. 2 
ranged 88% @90c, compared with 86@90c 
last week, and $1.59% @1.63% last year. Old 
December closed at 80%c, new December at 
8lc, and May at 88c, 

BARLEY—Dulliness continues. Stocks and 
receipts light. Maltsters only casually in- 
terested. No export business. The range 
was 45@62c, same as a week ago, and com- 
pared with 60@87c a year ago. May closed 
today at 5é6c. 

CORN GOODS—Duliness continues, but 
stocks in jobbers’ hands are low, and im- 
provement in demand is expected shortly. 
Corn flour $1.42%, corn meal $1.30, cream 
meal $1.25, pearl hominy $1.35, granulated 


hominy $1.30, oatmeal $2.32%, car lots, per 
100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.15 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL-—Scarcity has caused 
daily advance in price, with quotation today 
at $49 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 172 136 129 90 
Wheat, bus.... 215 172 106 232 
Corm, BUS. 2.000% 2,796 2,061 2,106 602 
Oats, bus...... 1,006 972 1,070 622 
ee See 30 124 203 88 
Barley, bus.... 93 187 58 97 





MILWAUKEE, DEC, 31 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
GRU GOS onc cccccnctiscences $7.85 @8.40 
ow |, | en 6.75 @8.00 
PE GOD ccc cewccceceevsceseuns 5.00 @5.75 
BOCOME CORP osccsvcccccsccvecsces 4.00@4.50 
Se SE, WOUND bececcceceseuenwe 5.30@6.45 
Bere TOUT, GEFEN ccc ccccecceves 4.70@5.80 
WevO OUP, GOP ccosccccccseccese 3.80@5.190 
DY NOONE. ic:e's 0:0:0:0.6:0:9'0.400¢6% - 6.00@6.75 
Cerm BOUr, 200 TBS .. cc ccvccvcscce 1.40@1.50 
COU RE, BOD TED wc ccc cecccecoes 1.35 @1.45 
Corm Grete, 100 TBS 2 cc cccccsecces 1.35 @1.40 

MILLFEED—vUnchanged, but firm. Good 
inquiry and active demand; supply very 
light; unfilled orders increasing. Prices 


steady, but advancing movement checked. 
Winter bran held 50c ton higher than spring, 
which is par with middlings. Trade inclined 
to await lower freight rates. Standard bran, 
$24@25; winter bran, $25@25.50; standard 
fine middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, $26 
@27; hominy feed, $23@23.50; red dog, $30@ 
33; rye feed, $21.50@22; old process oil meal, 
$47; cottonseed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried 
grains, $24@25; gluten feed, $36.65,—all in 
100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 3@5c. Receipts, 11 
cars; last week, 19; last year, 18. Good 
qualities scarce, and wanted by millers and 
shippers. Premiums unchanged and steadily 
held. Bulk of light offerings medium grade. 
No. 1 dark (Dakota) northern closed at 
$1.33@1.39, No. 2 $1.26@1.33, No. 3 $1.18@ 
1.26, No. 4 $1.14@1.23, No. 5 $1.06@1.16; No. 
1 red winter $1.17@1.19, No. 2 $1.16@1.17, 
No. 3 $1.09@1.18, No. 4 $1.07@1.11, No. 5 
$1.04@1.06; No. 1 hard winter $1.11@1.12, 
No. 2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 $1.08@1.09; No. 1 
mixed $1.04@1.20, No. 2 99c@$1.15, No. 3 
97¢@$1.09, No. 4 96c@$1.08, No. 5 94c@$1.04. 

RYE—Declined 4@4%c. Receipts, 17 
cars; last week, 14; last year, 49. Trading 
quiet; offerings very light, and demand ab- 
sorbing but not pressing. No. 2 spot quot- 
able at 5c under May price. No. 1 closed 
at 83c; No. 2, 838c; No. 3, 81@82%c; No. 4, 
78 @S8l1c. 

CORN—Declined 2@2'%c. Receipts, 422 
cars; last week, 753; last year, 491. Offer- 
ings fair, and demand equally so from ship- 
pers and industries. Basis steadier, after 
fractional decline in premiums. No. 2 white 
closed at 47@47%c, No. 3 46@46%c; No. 2 
yellow 47% @47%c, No. 3 46%@47c; No. 2 
mixed 47@47%c, No. 3 45% @46\c. 

OATS—Declined 1@1%c. Receipts, 132 
cars; last week, 180; last year, 145. Fair 
demand from cereal industries and shippers 
for moderate offerings. Basis steady after 
%c decline in premiums. No. 3 white spot 
quotable %@3%c over December price, ac- 
cording to weight. No. 2 white closed at 
35@37%c; No. 3 white, 383%@37c; No. 4 
white, 33@35%c; sample grade, 32@34c. 

BARLBEY—Advanced ic. Receipts, 64 
cars; last week, 91; last year, 91. Market 
firm under light offerings and absorbing de- 


mand, Futures steady; December nominal 
at 60%c. Iowa was quoted at 48@60c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 50@61c; Minnesota, 48@ 
60c; Dakota, 48@60c; feed and rejected, 
46 @5lec. 
WEBEPK’§ RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 22,050 16,100 14,810 45,620 
Wheat, bus.. 14,850 24,300 8,250 39,395 


Corn, bus.... 601,075 699,675 303,450 202,290 


Oats, bus.... 279,180 292,900 186,650 178,590 
Barley, bus.. 98,880 140,595 29,150 32,860 
Rye, bus..... 22,240 67,130 7,550 69,550 
Feed, tons... 570 90 5,531 2,630 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 31 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cottton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PORES 6c dc cwscvesgiccccccvencers $6.40@6.65 
BEPAIMRE wc ccceccoce Peer Te ree . 5.70@5.90 
First clear ..... $0006.50006066-6000 3.75 @4.50 
SE, GO. 6 64.6.6 cnceoKecevveses 3.00@3.50 


MILLFEED—Feed steady, but not in as 
keen demand as recently. Shorts are slow 
in sale. Offerings of all grades increasing. 
Prices weakening. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: bran, $20.50@21; brown shorts, 
$20@21; gray shorts, $21@22. 

WHEAT—Receipts accumulated over the 
holidays did not make a very large volume, 
and following on this the receipts Wednes- 
day were the smallest of the crop season to 
date, but these factors failed to increase 
anxiety of buyers regarding supplies. There 
was an inadequate volume of buying to ab- 
sorb offerings, and the tone of values con- 
tinued easy. Continued moderate arrivals 
and the demoralization in the future mar- 
kets near the close caused a further weak- 





ening of prices. The moderate volume of 
hard wheat disposed of went largely to local 
mills and mills with outside connections, 
although elevator concerns and mixing 
houses made fair purchases of wheat suit- 
able to work into milling quality. As a 
whole, buyers displayed little interest in soft 
wheat, and only a moderate supply was ab- 
sorbed. The market was generally un- 
changed. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.07@1.15, No. 2 $1.06@1.14, No. 3 $1.04@ 
1.12, No. 4 $1@1.10; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.15 
@1.16, No. 2 $1.13@1.14, No. 3 $1.08@1.09, 
No. 4 $1.03@1.06. 

CORN—Elevator concerns and exporters 
were again in the market, and dealers had 
scattered feed orders, furnishing outlet for 
most of supply at prevailing quotations, 
which showed little variation. Cash prices: 
white corn, ‘No. 2 41% @42c, No. 3 40% @4l1c, 
No. 4 40@40%c; yellow corn, No. 2 42%@ 
43c, No. 3 41% @42c, No. 4 40% @41c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 41%@42%c, No. 3 40% @4lc, 
No. 4 40@40%c. 


WEPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
co-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—-, 











1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 12,300 4,225 66,300 40,200 
Wheat, bus.756,000 1,382,400 534,600 1,221,750 
Corn, bus...283,750 203,750 155,000 44,250 
Oats, bus... 49,300 37,400 89,000 45,000 
Rye, bus.... 3,300 13,200 6,600 18,700 
Barley, bus. 10,500 30,000 16,900 13,000 
Bran, tons.. 320 240 1,680 1,440 
Hay, tons... 3,900 3,600 840 2,592 
TOLEDO, DEC. 31 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.75@6; spring, $7. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Wenter wheat BEM ..4...0ccc8% $29.00 @30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed .. 29.00 @ 30.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 29.00@30.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @ 46.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 5.50 
WHEAT—Receipts, 11 cars, 5 contract. 
COR N—Receipts, 70 cars, 11 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 14 cars, 12 contract, 





WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
—Shipments— 
1921 1920 


— Receipts-— 
1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 15,400 23,800 100,560 4,335 
Corn, bus.... 87,500 102,500 46,765 382,344 
Oats, bus....- 28,700 49,250 9,600 12,000 
ST. LOUIS, DEC, 31 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Pt SE cts vane eenees ceeens $6.75 @7.10 
URMRND, Bese weer rececesecewssens 6.40@6.70 
a Ea ae rer rt eer 4.00 @ 4.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Ee Cle CLETLETUR TELE CTE Cre 6.20@6.50 
DE WS ktey ens o¢Kece eee sae hae’ 5.60@5.90 
ee Re ee ee ere 3.75 @4.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
|, ARLE, SePECUCUL ee TEL Ee eee 5.90@6.25 
rr ee oe eee .-- 5.60@5.75 
Pe GED 9 bv o.s¥carnseucteventacg 3.75 @ 4,25 


MILLFEED—Demand was not quite so 
active this week, but prices held steady to 
firm on account of light offerings by mills. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $23@24; soft winter bran, $24 
@25; gray shorts, $25@26, 

WHEAT—While the market was rather 
erratic most of the week, very little change 
is shown in quotations at the close, com- 
pared with those of a week ago. Receipts, 
145 cars, against 249 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.24; No. 3 red, $1.13@1.18; No. 
4 red, $1.09@1.13; No. 2 hard, $1.19; No. 3 
hard, $1.19. 

CORN—Closing prices today were some- 
what lower than those of a week ago, al- 
though receipts were much smaller. Re- 
ceipts, 259 cars, against 560. Cash prices: 
No, 2 corn, 47c; No. 3 corn, 46c; No. 4 corn, 
45c; No. 1 yellow 48c, No. 2 yellow, 47@48c, 
No. 3 yellow 47c, No. 4 yellow 46c, No. 5 
yellow 45c; No. 2 white 47c, No. 3 white 46c. 

OATS—Demand and supply were about 
equal this week, with prices remaining prac- 
tically unchanged. Receipts, 84 cars, against 
169. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 35@36c; No. 
4 oats, 34@35c. 











BALTIMORE, DEC, 31 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Spring standard patent .......... 
Hard winter short patent ........ 
Hard winter straight ............ 
Soft winter short patent ......... 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 
de. Seer ee 
Rye four, standard ..............- 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 


NAR Raar-3 
non <3 on 





City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.25 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 6.60 


MILLFEED—Generally steady, under very 
light trading. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $30@31; soft winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $30@31; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $37@38; 
city mills’ middlings, $30@31. 

WHEAT—Declined 2% @2%c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 287,533 bus; 














exports, 604,656; stock, 2,826,614. Closing 

: +-No. 2 ‘red winter, $1.21; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.17 bid; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.11@1.18%. 

' CORN—Easier; movement and demand 

large. . Receipts, 892,992 bus; exports, 723,- 
574; stock, 1,060,008. Closing prices: domes- 
tie old No, 2 yellow or better, track, 63c; 
No. 3 spot, 58%c; No. 4 spot, 56%c; range 
of new southern for week, tg @62%c; new 
ii near-by yellow cob, bbl, $2. 
| OATS—Advanced 1%c; ee and move- 

tH ment light. Receipts, none; stock, 172,437 
bus. Cloé#ing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
45@46c; No. 3 white, domestic, 43@44c,—all 
as to weight. 

RYE—Lost 3%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 281,649 bus; stock, 2,241,357. 
jae price of No. 2 western for enpert, 

92%c. 

Receipts and exports in December, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 





Spring first clears .......-.-es00+ 
Hard winter patents .........+++. 
Soft winter patents .........-.+.. 
Soft winter straights ..... 

Soft winter clears 
Rye flour, white patent 

MILLFEED—Market firm, with metayate 
demand. Spring bran, $30 for standard and 
$31 for pure; winter bran, $31@32; mid- 
diings, $32@35; mixed feed, $32@36; red 
dog, $37.50; gluten feed, $44.01; hominy 
feed, $29.50; stock feed, $29@32; cottonseed 
meal, $44.50@49.50; linseed meal, $52,—all 
in 100's. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, and market 
lower. Granulated yellow, $1.65; bolted yel- 
low, $1.60; feeding, $1.30; cracked corn, 
$1.30,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Demand good at the lower 
prices. Rolled is quoted at $2.65, and cut 
and ground at $2.91, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEDK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-Receipts— -——-Stocks——, 





1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.... 20,025 12,990 ..... «ss. 
Wheat, bus...139,555 ..... 623,365 302,309 
Comm, SUB. cc.s cocss: . CBO cover 4 
Oats, bus..... 125,365 32,450 61,078 14,287 
Rye, OUS.....2 cores 14,630 1,303 209,057 
Millfeed, tons. Be <vésewe  ctivee Waves 
Corn meal, bbis ..... BOO-. écucd “eswee 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,885 1,408, cccce cesses 
Oatmeal, sacks. 1,250 .....  cssee coccs 
RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 
1921 1920 
SL (EEE 10.6 «0.5 s2 0.0. 8 30:00 76,300 107,390 
WERE, BE ease cdcivor 1,016,420 552,700 
ST at eeTeTs tee 4,4 4,400 
BO ns soc nas snes 276,540 133,750 
.  eaaeerooren 1,280 243,190 
BES WED ice cceccceue 10,000 3s aw ccsce 
Milifeed, tons ........... 136 193 
Corn meal, bbls ......... 479 1,300 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 7,910 7,255 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 9,025 ee 
RECEIPTS DURING 1921 
1921 1920 
Fiour, Obie .....-.. 200008 1,093,784 1,125,719 
pe errr 2,686,203 4,852,550 
Re 1,406,272 115,385 
"SAS 1,727,403 2,024,350 
Se ee eevee 57,673 866,630 
NS Peer ere eee 40,108 127,130 
ee . ERP 2,419 2,175 
Corn meal, bbls ......... 7,181 11,700 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 66,599 49,672 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 24,247 34,985 


Exports from the port of Boston during 
the week ending Dec. 31, 1921: to Liverpool, 
90,586 bus wheat; to London, 16,000 bus 
wheat, 92,868 bus oats; to Copenhagen, 8,000 
bus wheat, 1,204 bus rye. 


EXPORTS DURING 1921 


1921 1920 
i, POE ee ee 47,500 275,659 
WOR, BUD 2... ccccsccecs 2,305,408 4,645,118 
Eee ee 1,358,300 25,843 
PL MENED Scovcevonsesdse 676,489 629,055 
Be WD ho 0 we ce secs cente 242,988 736,297 
Barley, bus ...........+.. 29,970 121,429 
Millfeed, tons ........... ae . sreede 
Corn meal, bbis ......... Bee. cvesee 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 34,800 103,940 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 7,250 2,242 





NEW YORK, DEC. 31 
FLOUR—Market dull, with a _ holiday 
spirit prevailing. The entire trade was much 
interested in the liquidation of E. W. Wag- 
ner & Co. The only market feature was an 
inquiry for clears for export, but purchas- 
ers’ ideas on price were too low for much 
business. Quotations: spring fancy patent, 
$8@8.75; standard patents, $6.25@6.75; first 
clears, $4.560@5.25; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@6.75; hard winter straights, $6@6.50; 
clears, $4.50@5.25; rye, $5@5.50,—all in jute. 
WHEAT—Liquidation of E. W. Wagner & 
Co, caused a decided drop in wheat on Fri- 
day, from which there was a slight rally 
later in the day. Prices: No. 2 red, $1.24; 
No. 2 hard, $1.23; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.14; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.29. 
CORN—Prices steady, owing to recent 
sales to the government for Russia. Quo- 
tations: No, 2 yellow, 68c; No. 2 mixed, 
67%c; No. 2 white, 68%c. 
OATS—Volume of business small. 





Under- 





-~Receipts— --Exports—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Fiour, bbis..... 94 113 12 11 
Wheat, bus.... 1,772 3,592 2,022 2,925 
Corn, bus...... 3,546 267 2,316 407. 
Oats, bus...... 52 308 50 60 
Rye, bus....... 1,330 1,102 970 844 
Barley, bus.... 10 749 ove 677 
Malt, bus...... 14 2 eee one 
Buckwheat, bus 1 oe eve ese 
Millfeed, tons. . 2 1 on eee 

BOSTON, DEC, 31 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 

Spring patents, special short..... $8.35 @8.75 
Spring patents, standard 7 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





tone steady, with absence of pressure, 
Prices ranged 45@66%c, according to qual« 
ity. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 31 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,400 bbis, and 10,806,- 
933 lbs in sacks, Exports, 750 sacks to Glas- 
gow and 600 to Liverpool. Quotations, per 

196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ............++- $7.40 @7.85 
Spring standard patent ... 6.85 @7.25 
Spring first clear .........6s+ee0 5.40 @5.65 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.26 @5.85 


RYE FLOUR—Supplies small and market 
firm, but trade quiet. We quote on a basis 
of $5.80@6.25 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and dull at $3.10@3.60 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing quiet at a net decline of Ic. 


Receipts, 1,307,599 bus; exports, 409,248; 
stock, 3,118,095. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 

No. 3 red winter .....cesscccccecs $1.17@1.22 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.11@1.16 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 
wheat, llc under No. 2. Sample according 
to quality. 

MILLFBRED—Supplies small and market 
firm, with demand fair. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 

SE MED: wkcc ees ec ese 66s ees $31.00 @32.50 





Soft winter bran .......... - 32.00@33.00 
Standard middlings -- 30.50@31.50 
Flour middlings ............++. 32.00 @34.00 
BUNGEE. wonarnesstenccesd sence 37.00@38.00 


CORN—Market irregular, but without net 
change for week. Trade quiet. Receipts, 
223,524 bus; exports, 85,713; stock, 152,230. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
61% @62%c, No, 3 59% @60%c, No. 4 56% 
@57%c; car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yel- 
low, old 67% @68%c, new 63% @64%c; No. 3 
yellow, new, 60% @61%c 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market dull and weak 


to sell, Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ 1.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy ............+. 1.45 


OATS—Market fluctuated within narrow 
limits, but showed little net change for 
week. Offerings moderate. Receipts, 56,398 
bus; stock, 187,749. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
46@46%c; No. 3 white, 44% @45c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, and prices favored 
buyers. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $4.90; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





BUFFALO, DEC. 31 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 

Dect Patemt pris .o.sccccsecese $7.50@7.60 
pO GS | FR ee ee 6.75 @6.85 
MED aces ce ce 0 épnaes owe a 4.35 @4.50 
BOGGS GORE occ cscccccvectovares 3.00 @3.25 
Oy, DURO WIGS ccc sccasrewrverse 5.50@5.75 
PEG. 6.5 weees s'0:0 00d 4545:8-69 5.00 @5.25 

Sacked 

Se oD SERIO OTE ee $.....@27.25 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - «@27,25 
Bs TE ow é.k0 et vag CATS O00 --@28.75 
PeOUP MISES 6 i code coccecee --@30.75 
Mee Gow, POF COM ..rcsccvcsescs -.-@33.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ...... --@ 1.50 
Corn meal, coarse; per ton ..... - -@26.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... «+ + @26,00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @27.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @40.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 46. 50@47. 00 
Of} meal, POF COM .ccccrecccoecs 46.00 @ 47.00 


Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... -@ 2.4 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 13.50@14.00 
Milo, No. 2, 100 Jbs ............ -@ 1.45 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ........... @ 1.90 


WHEAT—Millers refused to pay above 
$1.26 for No. 2 red and $1.23 for No. 3 red, 
and there were few cars offered at those 
prices, on track, through billed. 

CORN—Heavy receipts, but prices declined 
only about 2c. Buyers were few today, 
owing to the coming holidays and expec- 
tations of lower prices. Closing: No. 1 and 
No. 2 yellow, 59%c; No. 3 yellow, 58c; No, 
4 yellow, 56c; No. 5 yellow, 55c,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Good demand all week, and the 
market was cleaned up quickly of all offer- 
ings at last week’s prices. Closing firm. 
No. 2 white, 44c; No. 3 white, 42c; No. 4 
white, 40c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Dull and lower. Malting 65@ 
70c, and feed 55@60c, on track, through 
billed. Malting 60@65c, and feed 52@56c, 
in store. 

RYE—Firmer. Demand light. 
store was quoted at the close, 
93c, in carloads. 


No. 2 in 
today, at 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 4 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carluouad or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Jan. 4 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GHEE ss cveccscece $6.90@7.20 $10.10@10.30 
Standard patent .... 6.45@6.95 9.70@ 9.95 
Second patent ...... 6.15 @6.60 9.30@ 9.70 
*First clear, jute ... 4.00@4.40 7.00@ 7.15 
*Second clear, jute.. 2.75@3.30 «---@ 5.00 


*140-1b jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Jan. 4), in 
jute, were: 





Jan. 4 Year ago 
Medium semolina..... $5. 30@5. 40 $9.65@9.75 
Durum flour “ -. 4.40@4.50 8.50@8.75 
> SSeS ee Te eT eee 3.50@3.65 ....@6.00 





MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 4), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Jan. 4 Year ago 
21. 00@22. 00 $26.50 @27.00 
Stand, middlings.. 21.50@22.50 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings... 23.00@25.00 28.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.00@30.00 33.00@38.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*...... « -$19.50@19.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.00@20.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.50@20.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 21.00@21.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 20.50@21.00 


SN cae tke bucete $ 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.90@ 1.95 
Corn meal, yellowf .........++. 1.85@ 1.90 
Bye MOU, WIS? co cccccciccccece 4.65@ 4.756 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 3.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 5.95@ 6.05 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 5.85@ 5.95 
Rolled Oate®® .....cccssscccccee ° 2.20 


-+-@ 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 6.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4. ~~ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® .......+..0005 - @43.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. Per bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


sacks. 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Jan. Tewse cecese 231,965 430,390 297,265 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
Dec, 31... 202,160 236,380 432,030 309,270 
Dec, 24... 206,140 248,690 335,280 235,755 
Dec, 17... 222,486 279,480 403,380 445,140 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Jam. 7.22. ceseee 3,570 1,615 67,840 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
Dec. 81... i.e. ° 3,315 6,110 118,700 
Dec. 84... wcosec 1,070 7,950 106,025 
Dee, 17... sesove 1,430 5,800 119,610 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Oct. 22. 63 70,315 252,925 171,730 715 315 
Oct. 29. 63 70,315 278,095 214,645 335 1,890 
Nov. 6.. 63 70,815 221,945 218,520 360 eee 
Nov, 12. 63 70,315 192,065 240,200 .... 

Nov. 19. 62 68,965 192,319 215,844 doe 

Nov. 26. 63 70,315 186,438 190,505 360 

Dec. 3. 63 70,315 483,776 222,747 714 ehe 
Dec. 10. 63 70,315 174,325 199,204 3658 1,061 
Dec, 17. 63 70,315 181,230 202,885 oes oes 
Dec. 24. 61 64,115 169,000 140,595 

Dee. 31. 52 54,875 108,155 124,070 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Dec, 28 ...... $1.29% @1.34% $1.27% @1.32% 
TP wvcves 1.80% @1.35% 1.28% @1.33% 
Dec. 30 ...... 1.28% @1.33% 1.26% @1.31% 
Deo. 81-...0<- 1.28% @1.33% 1.26% @1.31\% 
Sete FF ataswc kt SS Oe 
Jan. $ ....... 1.20% @1.25% 1.18% @1.23% 

No. 2 dark No.2nor_. 
Dee. 3B ...... $1.27% @1.31% $1.24% @1.27% 
Dec. 39 ...... 1.28% @1.32% 1.25% @1.28% 
OG, -Oe. oxvene 1.26% @1.30% 1.23% @1.26% 
Dee... 81 .csce 1.26% @1.30% 1.23% @1.26% 
OE BP cxocce -@.. oP Suéeen 
SOR, FS woveves 1.18% @1.22% 1. 15% @1. 18% 
Dec. May July Dec. May July 
BOesecc $1.22% $1.18 $1..... $1.21% $1.17 
. er B.SBG B.20G BPP. wwe cceess § covcce 
BO. cee 1.21% 1.17% 3f..... 1.13% 1.10% 

*Holiday. tJanuary. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week cag per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oat: ye Barley 
27. -@39% 30% @31% 78 @79 86@49 
28. 39% @40 305% @31% T7%@78% 36@49 
29. 40 @40% 31% @31% 79% @80 36@49 
30. 39% @40 30% @31% 77 @77% 38@49 
= 39 @39% 30% @30% 75% @76% 38@49 
an. 

BF. case Diced ccocQcace. ceiee Diesce oe @.. 
*Holiday. 


WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan, 1 
” Dec. 81 Dec. 24 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 934,990 1,439,160 1,554,970 
Flour, bbis ...... 22,807 24,189 19,042 
Millstuff, tons ... -784 1,127 1,289 
Comm, BGS v...0.. 337,960 373,760 397,540 
Oats, bus ....... 358,900 399,910 391,600 
Barley, bus ..... 55,770 97,150 244,860 
Rye, bus ........ 39,900 49,950 126,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 34,800 92,800 86,430 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: , Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 Dec. 24 1921 

Wheat, bus ..... 250,200 582,360 776,520 
Flour, bbis ...... 209,324 246,118 205,843 
Millstuff, tons ... 8,870 10,542 8,432 
245,000 

288,860 

218,700 

119,720 





13, 200 


Flaxseed, bus ... 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on ¥ 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Jan. 1 Jan. 3 




















































































































Dec. 31 Dec, 24 1921 1920 
No, 1 dark ..... 1,615 1,563 1,566 484 
No. 1 northern.. 119 22 125 62 
No. 2 northern... 318 278 25 8 
Others .......-.+. 6,358 6,232 6,256 7,966 
Totals ....... 8,410 8,095 7,973 8,520 
Be BORD ccccces 22,688 as see 7 
In 1918 ....... 600 15 
In 1917 ....... 12,721 12, oH 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Jan.1 Jan.3 Jan. 4 


Dec. 31 Dec. 24 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ... 662 665 852 133 22 
Oats ..22,313 22,229 7,702 3,702 882 
Barley ..1,135 1,123 1,532 901 1,766 
Rye ....1,210 1,179 81 6,339 3,569 
Flaxseed 395 422 1,038 49 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


—~—Mpls—-—, 
Track To arr. 


-— Duluth——_, 
Track Dec. 


Dec, 27 ...$2.00% 1.99% 2.01% 1.99 2.01 

Dec. 28... 1.99 1.98% 1.99% 1.9 1.99% 
Dec, 29... 1.99% 1.99% 2.00% 1.98 2.00% 
Dec. 30... 1.99% 1.99 1.99% 1.97 1.98% 
Dec, 31... 2.01 2.00% 2.02% 1.99% 2.00% 


Jan 
‘Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 

urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 

and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -——In store, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis, 35 86 87 395 1,038 49 
Duluth...... 54 48 29 227 1,461 108 
Totals..... 89 134 116 622 2,499 157 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Dec. 
31, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 2,431 8,621 667 380 
Duluth siccccce 2,183 2,719 2,714 1,987 
Totals ...0- 4,614 6,340 3,381 2,367 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan. 3, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
o——_From———_7 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 1) 











To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... DGS weed see 606 e000 
Amsterdam .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast . 19.00 . BRC cece cove 
Bremen 20.00 «+ 20.00 
Bristol 19.00 - 22.00 
Cardiff 19.00 ae ae 
Bergen 26.00 -. 26.00 26.00 
Christiania 26.00 -- 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ..... 26.00 .. 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen 26.00 .. 26.00 26.00 
COE. cccccscses 19.00 oo 19.00 acco 
DUBMR ccccccce 19.00 - 19.00 
Dundee ........ 19.00 o neers 
Glasgow ....... 19.00 -. 19.00 
Stockholm ..... 29.00 - 29.00 
CONUS cn0u BNE g0ee 2000 coves coos 
BREED -cccocede SE.Oe cove BUOO cose ceve 
Hamburg ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux ...... BED ccce cess e820 cece 
TEOVEO cecccecce 19.00 -. 19.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 -» 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 29.00 - 29.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 weer 
BE ecaks ch saa 19.00 Tae ee 
Eaeith ..cccccee BUS 06s BGO cene cove 
Liverpool ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 .... .... * 
London ........ 19.00 19.00 19.00 «+. 19.00 
Londonderry ... 19.00 .... 19.00 ¢o e606 
Manchester .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
BHOWOERBCIO 2205+ 18.08 cece coos cece 
Rotterdam + 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar ...... 65.00 1.66 cece née 
GD “ewrcdccvcs eaee 37.00 
Southampton 22.00 ome 
errr 26.00 
Pireus .......-. 25.00 
Stettin ........ 26.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore . .2,248 808 172 2,067 313 
Boston ..... 50 15 éa8 ose 
Buffalo ..... 1, 748 3,884 589 569 
Afloat .... 3,238 8,702 611 ose 
Chicago 8,017 16,955 696 135 
Afloat .... «+. 157 4,371 re ave 
Detroit ..... 89 190 28 
St. Joseph 369 244 2 5 
Duluth coe 1,581 5,242 520 182 
Galveston ... ao 56 ee 
Indianapolis. 257 399 434 see 
Kan, City..10,565 1,933 2,925 65 ose 
Milwaukee. . 97 1,465 722 18 191 
Minneapolis ‘s, 410 662 22,313 1,210 1,135 






N. Orleans... 3,663 607 106 59 114 
Newp. News. ... oes 18 coe eas 
New York... .2,139 604 969 154 275 
Omaha ..... 2,277 771 2,873 611 18 

















Peoria ...... 169 256 800 vee bee 
Philadelphia 1,620 150 187 48 1 
St. Louis... .2,383 332 937 87 4 
Toledo »....1,363 93 554 49 3 





Afloat .... 67 eee 115 























Totals ...49,468 23,279 67,728 6,770 2,945 
Last year...43,063 5,409 32,194 3,236 3,800 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 37,000 bus; corn, 1,711,- 
000; oats, 457,000; rye, 328,000. Decrease— 
Barley, 168,000 bus. 
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VICTORIAN MILL PROBLEM 





Policy of Fixing Wheat Price in Australia 
Brings on a Serious Situation for 
Millers—Many Face Closing 


Metzourne, Vicroria, Nov. 26.—The 
millers in Victoria are in an unfortunate 
position, and nobody realizes the fact 
better than they do themselves. The 
whole trouble is traceable to the lack 
of foresight on the part of those politi- 
cians who last year, as representatives 
of the several states, adopted the ex- 
traordinary procedure of fixing the price 
of wheat for local consumption during 
the ensuing 12 months at 9s per bu, in- 
stead of at least not less frequently than 
once a month. The result, as was indi- 
cated in my previous letter, is that, al- 
though that figure still holds good in 
respect of the grain garnered last har- 
vest, the wheat now being harvested is 
realizing only 4s 9d or so per bu. The 
matter has received the serious attention 
of all the states, but the governments de- 
cline to alter the decision arrived at a 
year ago. 


Last week the Victorian Millowners’ , 


Association interviewed the minister for 
lands and pointed out that it was im- 
possible for the milling trade to carry 


on in Victoria with the price of wheat | 


fixed at 9s, while South Australia and 
possibly New South Wales were able to 
obtain it at a lower rate. It was desired 
that the price of the wheat here should 
be reduced to at least 5s per bu on Dec. 
1, or to export parity. 

The point was stressed that, if the ex- 


isting conditions were permitted to con- . 


tinue, it would mean the closing of prac- 
tically all the Victorian mills, the con- 
sequent unemployment of the mill em- 
ployees, and a severe shortage of bran 
and pollard at a time when supplies 
were most needed; also the diversion of 
the local flour trade of Victoria to 
South Australia and New South Wales 
millers, who would be in a position to 
grist new_ season’s wheat on export 
parity, which, at present, was about 4s 
9d per bu. 

A quantity of flour, it was explained, 
had already been sold and delivered to 
Victorian bakers at from £5 to £6 per 
ton under Victorian prices, and this dif- 
ference would be considerably aggra- 
vated as the new wheat became avail- 
able in larger quantities. It was ex- 
pected that the South Australian and 
New South Wales millers would be able 
to supply the whole of Victorian flour 
requirements from new wheat from the 
first week in December. 

The matter was then presented from 
the standpoint of the consumers, and it 
was shown that if wheat were made 
available to millers at 5s per bu the 
price of flour would be immediately re- 
duced by more than £9 per‘ton. This 
would mean a reduction of between 3d 
and 4d a loaf in the price of bread. In 
the event, however, of the price of wheat 
remaining at 9s per bu in -Victoria, and 
flour being imported from the other 
states, the consuming public would not 
receive the same benefit, because to the 
price of such flour must be added the 
cost of transportation, commission, in- 
surance, exchange, etc. 

It should be in the interests of the 
farmers of Victoria to reduce the price 
of wheat for local consumption so that 
the millers would be enabled to supply 
the local flour requirements. This would 
greatly assist in cleaning up the old 
pool, as bakers would lay in stocks of 
old flour sufficient to carry them over 
the first two months of the new year, 
this always having been the custom when 
there was no great difference in values 
between the old and the new flour. . 

On the other hand, should the present 
price be maintained until the end of the 
year, notwithstanding the competition 
from the other states, the farmers would 
not derive any benefit, but would miss 
the sale of a large quantity of wheat 
locally, and would have to sell the whole 
of the surplus in the over-sea markets 
at prices which probably would be con- 
siderably under 5s per bu. The fact was 
mentioned that a number of mills had 
already been closed, and it was inevitable 
that others would quickly follow. 

The minister, in his reply, was quite 
pe tre gr but he candidly held out 
absolutely no hope of the desires of the 
deputation being gratified. He pointed 
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out that the farmers’ representatives on 
the Australian Wheat Board were not 
prepared to consider, vary or adjust 
prices in any way. 

The bakers, as well as the millers, are 
intimately concerned in the present prob- 
lem. A number of the metropolitan 
bakers are selling bread to the public 
at a lower price than that fixed by the 
master bakers and, consequently, have 
incurred the displeasure of the millers, 
who are stated to have retaliated by cur- 
tailing credits and delaying supplies to 
the offenders. The usual practice of 
the millers is to grant 30 days’ credit. 

The approved price for over the coun- 
ter sales is Is 14d, but some of the 
bakers find it profitable to ask only 
1114d a loaf. The matter has been ven- 
tilated in Parliament. One baker is said 
to have been forced to secure his sup- 
plies of flour from South Australia, and 
it has been argued that the action of the 
millers is really a restraint of trade. 


Cuartes J. MaTrHews. 





RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was a decrease of 1 per 
cent in the retail cost of food to the 
average family in November, compared 
with Bctober. 

During the month from Oct. 15 to Nov. 
15, 29 of the 43 articles on which monthly 
prices are secured decreased in price, as 
follows: pork chops, 11 per cent; pota- 
toes, 9; oranges, 7; round steak, flour, 
6; sirloin steak, ham, 5; chuck roast, 
bacon, hens, cabbage, raisins, 4; rib roast, 
plate beef, lard, granulated sugar, ba- 
nanas, 3; canned salmon, bread, corn 
meal, 2; evaporated milk, rolled oats, 
corn flakes, baked beans, canned peas, 
prunes, 1. The price of oleomargarine, 
coffee and butter decreased less than 
half of 1 per cent. | 

Nine articles increased in price dur- 
ing the month, as follows: strictly fresh 
eggs, 18 per cent; onions, 15; storage 
eggs, 5; leg of lamb, 2; fresh milk, nut 
margarine, cheese, rice, canned tomatoes, 
1. Prices remained unchanged for crisco, 
cream of wheat, canned corn, macaroni, 
navy beans, and tea. 

For the year from Nov. 15, 1920, to 
Nov. 15, 1921, the percentage of de- 
crease in all articles of food combined 
was 22, The price of onions increased 
74 per cent, and cabbage 31. The prices 
of all other articles decreased, as fol- 
lows: granulated sugar, 48 per cent; 
lard, 43; rice, 34; crisco, 32; storage 
eggs, flour, prunes, 30; corn meal, 29; 
plate beef, 28; pork chops, oleomarga- 
rine, 27; bacon, 25; chuck roast, 24; but- 
ter, 23; round steak, oranges, 22; ham, 
bread, 20; nut margarine, strictly fresh 
eggs, navy beans, raisins, bananas, 19; 
sirloin steak, rib roast, leg of lamb, 18; 
hens, fresh milk, corn flakes, 17; canned 
salmon, cheese, rolled oats, baked beans, 
16; coffee, 14; evaporated milk, canned 
corn, 12; macaroni, 7; canned peas, tea, 
6; canned tomatoes, 5; potatoes, 3; 
cream of wheat, 2. 

For the eight-year period from Nov. 
15, 1913, to Nov. 15, 1921, the percentage 
of increase in all articles of food com- 
bined was 45. The articles named 
showed increases as follows: potatoes, 78 
per cent; hens, 74; ham, 70; bread, 66; 
leg of lamb, 65; fresh milk, 57; flour, 
55; pork chops, 53; cheese, 48; bacon, 
46; sirloin steak, 41; strictly fresh eggs, 
40; butter, 37; round steak, 36; rib 
roast, storage eggs, corn meal, 35; tea, 
27; granulated sugar, 24; coffee, 19; 
chuck roast, 18; rice, 8; lard, 4; plate 
beef, 3. 





GERMAN COLONISTS FOR ARGENTINA 


An average of over 500 German im- 
migrants per month has been landing at 
Buenos Aires during the present year, 
is stated in a report from George S 
Brady, trade commissioner at Buenos 
Aires. There is a decided sentiment in 
Argentina favoring means to increase 
European immigration, and at present it 
is reported that the German legation in 
Buenos Aires is making overtures to the 
Argentine director general of lands and 
colonies with the idea of placing German 
colonists in the northern territories, par- 
ticularly Chaco and Misiones, where 


many Germans are already engaged in 
the planting of cotton and rice. 












Part of our work was to run-through 
the newspapers and magazines which ar- 
rived in the office; huge piles of periodi- 
cals from the four quarters of the globe. 
There were newspapers from American 
cities large and small and it was to these 
American publications we directed our 
attention;—the “foreign man” attending 
to the others. The wrappers having been 
removed by the office boys, the papers 
were folded once lengthwise and placed 
in towering stacks upon our five respec- 
tive tables and one reached for certain 
papers instinctively, knowing them for 
their visible typography rather than by 
their actual headings. After the papers 
had been brought into the room and dis- 
tributed the only sound until noon would 
be that of the office boys’ scissors clip- 
ping from the columns we had blue- 
penciled. Occasionally there might be a 
“pause in the day’s occupation” and some- 
one remark that such and such a paper 
was stealing reading matter from an- 
other or that the weekly “Bingville 
Bugle” had arrived. Each paper was 
given a lightning perusal and as we were 
familiar with their editorial policies and 
peculiarities it is not strange that the 
task became somewhat mechanical. 

Without disclosing the exact nature of 
the concern, I am calling it for the sake 
of convenience a “newspaper clearing- 
house,” though the appellation is some- 
what incorrect. Suffice that we saw the 
immediate reflections of the world’s 
events and especially political Washing- 
ton in a thousand mirrors; mirrors of all 
sorts from bevelled mirrors giving forth 
elegant reflections to distorted mirrors 
such as one finds at amusement parks. 
There were broken mirrors, as well, in 
which truth gazed into the face of a 
stranger. 


“Shapes of all sorts and Sizes, great 
and small ‘ 

That stood along the floor and by the 
wall.” 


It was inevitable that we who read 
and blue-penciled and connected-up these 
various impressions and opinions should 
in time come to have our favorites. I 
know that I preferred of all newspapers 
the “Kansas City Star”; its editorial 
policy seemed sane and it was, and is 
today, typographically the most attrac- 
tive paper in America. Early in its his- 
tory the utter futility of attempting 
half-tones, of no matter what screening, 
upon news stock became manifest, and 
instead of trying to improve upon the 
half-tone process the “Kansas City Star” 
developed the zinc etching. It is an in- 
tricate process too detailed for explana- 
tion in these columns but the results 
after years of experimental development 
are a delight to the eye. Proportionate 
in detail and salient features these pro- 
fuse etchings combined with conserva- 
tive single-column headings belie theories 
that banged-up electrotypes and “scare- 
heads” constitute the backbone of Ameri- 
can journalism. To anyone supposing 
the “Kansas City Star” colorless because 
of its dignified cloak, a copy of the 
paper—it may be purchased from any 
“Your Home Town Paper” stand—is the 
best reply. Well edited, legible and in- 
teresting throughout, the paper is an 
edifice to its founder. 

The “Boston Transcript,” which has 
also clung to a conservative make-up, 
publishes comparatively few illustrations 
and thus escapes’ to a certain extent 
both muddy looking half-tones and ex- 
pensive etchings. But the “Transcript” 
is tedious and in an insidious way sen- 
sational beneath its traditional and con- 
servative headings. From Boston, too, 
came the “Post” which tried, and still 
tries, to please everyone without pleasing 
anyone in particular. If a negro or low- 
grade Italian received notoriety in its 
columns he was usually referred to as 
“an American citizen,”—it mattered not in 
the melting-pot. 

Absolutely the worst newspapers, how- 
ever, came from California and the 


coast; divorces, scandals, moving-picture 
rubbish, the new-rich taken seriously. 
As a rule they were-so badly printed and 
so filled with disgusting advertisements 
that the cheapest papers from other sec- 
tions of the country seemed good by com- 


parison. From San Francisco in con- 
trast came the most satisfactory weekly 
published in America, “The Argonaut,” 
which for years has held a unique local 
if not national place of its own. Re- 
sembling the London “Spectator” or 
“The Academy” in appearance, it man- 
ages to compress within a limited space 
the gist of news, original verse and fic- 
tion, the drama, literary criticism and 
humor. In its early history a group 
centering about Bret Harte contributed 
to its columns, later Frank Norris be- 
came one of its writers, and it will not 
be surprising if many of the younger 
authors of tomorrow are found to have 
taken their pace through the medium of 
“The Argonaut” rather than the present 
weekly publications of New York. 

At the time of which I write the 
“clearing-house” watched the weekly 
publications come and go;—mostly go. 
“Harper’s Weekly” passed with a flour- 
ish to the guiding hand of Norman Hap- 
good, who a few years before had edi- 
torially distinguished “Collier’s” in its 
fight with “Town Topics.” But “Har- 
per’s Weekly” under the new régime 
lasted but a little while and became con- 
solidated with “The Independent,” a 
publication which continues to swallow 
other weeklies without becoming visibly 
any greater. 

“Ridgeway’s Weekly” was endeavor- 
ing to uphold its motto “For God and 
for Country” but the latter would have 
none of it and with a dying wail (the 
editorial in the final issue must be seen 
to be believed), it gave up the ghost. 
“Puck,” the oldest humorous weekly in 
America, was slowly drifting towards the 
coast of Hearst. It was eventually tak- 
en over by Hearst and, after a short 
career under the new management, throt- 
tled without an explanatory note. 

In place of these publications there 
came into existence all manner of week- 
lies covering, or attempting to cover, 
limited fields which the Sunday press ob- 
viously did not. The literary paper, the 
class paper, the near-red paper and the 
“New Republic” type of paper resem- 
bling a misguided English review in the 
hands of undergraduates,—everything 
but the fly-paper seemed a “weekly pub- 
lication covering a long-felt want.” 
Alas, some of them lived but the most of 
them died, as Kipling nearly says. 

We scanned the New York daily press 
as a matter of course and, everything 
considered, it was not unnatural that the 
New York papers floated on the surface 
of the pool of printed matter I have 
termed the “clearing-house.” One read 
the “New York Times” for its news 
service, the “Evening Post” because 
one’s friends wrote for it, the “Herald” 
to see what people were doing, the “Sun” 
—I haven’t discovered as yet why the 
“Sun” is read. But the daily press from 
other cities was never neglected. From 
Portland, Maine, to Chicago, from New 
Orleans to Minneapolis, and from far 
and near, opinions keen, dull, broad, nar- 
row, brave, cowardly, humorous and ut- 
terly banal were dumped indiscriminate- 
ly upon our tables; and when the piles of 
papers were disposed of, other papers 
arrived to take their places. 

What a strange heterogeneous thing 
is the mind of a nation swayed by its 
local press; all these papers from every 
section of the country publishing the 
truth as they saw it or printing lies as 
the case might be. Editorially they sel- 
dom agreed but in their variance which 
proved -in itself the departure from 
initial facts, distorting the truth was not 
necessarily deliberate. Prejudice, pre- 
conceived opinions, religion, nationalism, 
sectionalism and a thousand other influ- 
ences colored the component parts of the 
greatest power in the world. 
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LOW CONDITION OF WHEAT 


Millers in Southwest Not Pleased with Out- 
look—Continued Dry Weather in Kan- 
sas—Ohio’s Snow Disappears 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Dec. 31.— 
Millers who have toured sections of the 
wheat belt are not encouraged, The pre- 
diction is general that the 1922 crop will 
be light in many sections. Snows in the 
northwest have done a little get, No- 
where has rain fallen in several weeks. 

The condition of wheat in Oklahoma 
on Dec. 20 was 47 per cent, the lowest 
figure ever recorded in the state on that 
date, according to a report of a special 
survey made by the state board of agri- 
culture. A report of Dec. 20, 1911, 
showed a condition of 58 per cent. The 
board estimates an acreage decrease of 
17 per cent, due to dry weather, but 
believes that some fall wheat may be 
sowed in January if there is moisture. 
The smallest percentage of decrease is 
in northwestern counties, and the largest 
in southwestern counties. Best growing 
conditions were found in the north-cen- 
tral counties. Wheat sown early is in 
the best condition. 

The seed of much of that sown late 
failed to’ germinate, and 50 per cent is 
estimated as having failed to grow. 
Growers believe that a hard freeze 
would be damaging. Winter pasturage 
has been poor. 

The board advises against the planting 
of spring wheat, and adds, “if good mois- 
ture should fall within the next 10 days, 
it is not impossible to plant native or 
hard wheat varieties and grow a good 
crop.” The report was issued Dec. 22, 
and no rain had fallen to Dec. 30. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 31.—The week- 
ly Kansas crop bulletin says: “Continued 

ry weather and low temperatures of 
last week were detrimental to wheat, 
considerable of which has been frozen 
back, but the deterioration has not been 
as marked as might be expected, owing 
to the fact that the crop is almost dor- 
mant, and in the western half much is 
not up. In the quadrangle extending 
west and south from Ness County not 
more than 10 to 25 per cent of wheat is 
above ground. In the northwestern and 
central counties about half is up, but 
in the eastern counties practically all of 
it shows. At the present stage of the 
crop it is exceedingly difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact damage caused by the un- 
favorable weather that has prevailed 
since seeding time.” 


"Omana, Nes., Dec. 31.—A_ condition 
of winter wheat 10 points below the av- 
erage on a slightly increased acreage 
and a condition of rye below the average 
are indicated in the December Nebraska 
crop report by A. E., Anderson, statis- 
tician for the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates, and Leo Stuhr, secretary 
of the Nebraska department of agricul- 
ture. 

The preliminary estimate of winter 
wheat sown this autumn is 3,954,000 
acres, compared with 3,838,000 sown last 
autumn, the report states. This is con- 
siderably above the average acreage sown 
in Nebraska. The low condition of 80 
per cent, compared with 90 a year ago 
and the 10-year average condition of 90, 
is attributed to the extremely dry autumn. 
The wheat crop sown in the autumn of 
1916, of which 85 per cent was winter 
killed, was grown under more favorable 
autumn weather conditions than the 
present crop. 

“Farm labor wages have been greatly 
reduced during the past year,” says the 
report, “and the average is nearly nor- 
mal. The average rate per month with 
board was $35, and the average rate per 
day for farm labor, with board, $2.50. 
Harvest labor averaged $8.15 per day, 
with board. In 1920, the average rate 
per month, with board, was $66; the av- 
erage wage per day $4.30, and harvest 
wages averaged $5.60 per day.” 

Totepo, Onto, Dec. 31.—The snow a 
week ago did not amount to much be- 
yond furnishing a “White Christmas,” 
and has largely saeepeses. However, 
the weather has hardly been cold enough 
to do any damage to wheat fields, and 
the position of the crop remains un- 
changed and unimpaired. Either snow 
or rain is indicated for today. Many 
farmers are now inclined to hold what 
wheat they have left, hoping that prices 
may work higher. Country roads have 
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been in bad condition much of the time 
lately, on account of too much rain or 
freezing in deep ruts. This may have 
slowed down deliveries of grain. 


Great Faris, Mont., Dec. 31.—Winter . 


wheat is growing steadily, according to 
reports from farmers who have made an 
examination of their crop now covered 
by snow. They say the ground has never 
been frozen this winter, the snow falling 
before the freeze occurred, and with it 
came a condition most favorable to win- 
ter wheat. The plant is said to be ex- 
ceedingly strong and healthy, and eleva- 
tor men who have checked up on reports 
from various sections say that conditions 
have never been better for a winter 
wheat crop. It is estimated that the 
acreage now out is about 10 per cent 
larger than the winter wheat seeded in 
1920. There is a vast acreage ready for 
spring seeding, having been summer fal- 
lowed. 

Oaven, Utan, Dec. 31.—Although there 
has been a general snowfall throughout 
Utah and Idaho, and the official weather 
reports show ample moisture for the sea- 
son, drouth is reported in some southern 
Utah areas. In the larger wheat grow- 
ing districts of both states, there is as- 
surance of ample snowfall for both the 
dry farms and the irrigation districts. 


Seatrite, Wasn., Dec. 31.—The field 
agent of the federal Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates the Washington win- 
ter wheat area at 1,292,000 acres, or 5 
per cent less than last year, and places 
the condition at 79 per cent, against 97 
a year ago, and 98 per cent, the 10-year 
average. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 31.—Indiana’s 
winter wheat acreage is slightly under 
that of 1920, according to George C. Bry- 
ant, statistician in this state for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The total acreage sown in the fall 
of the year just closed, he says, was 
2,053,000, compared with 2,074,000 the 
preceding year. 

Some counties showed a slight increase 
in acreage, but this addition was over- 
come by the larger number that reported 
declines. The decrease, Mr. Bryant says, 
is attributed to the comparatively low 
price of the grain, compared with the 
last few years up to 1921, and the cost 
of production. The larger decreases 
were in the central part of the state, 
where land is highest in price. In the 
counties where an increase was shown it 
was mostly for the purpose of getting 
back to normal rotation of crops. Much 
land, not generally sown in wheat, was 
used for that purpose during the era of 
high prices. 

While the acreage is somewhat small- 
er, the condition of the crop is 92 per 
cent when compared with normal, which 
is somewhat above the average. Mr. 
Bryant says the plants have developed 
a wonderful root system and are espe- 
cially vigorous, as a result of favorable 
weather conditions up to the present. 

Rye is much the same as wheat. The 
acreage in some counties has been in- 
creased, while in others a decrease is 
shown. Generally, however, the tendency 
has been to increase, and the state, as a 
whole, will develop approximately 318,- 
000 acres. The reasons for increasing 
or decreasing acreage in the various com- 
munities are practically the same as for 
wheat, except where rye has been substi- 
tuted. Mr. Bryant estimates the crop’s 
condition to be 95 per cent. of normal, 
which, like wheat, is above the average. 

Porttanp, Orecon, Dec. 31.—The con- 
dition of the Oregon winter wheat crop 
is 92, against 97 last year and a 10-year 
average of 93. The acreage of the state 
is slightly larger than that of a year ago. 





GRAIN MOTH’S DEPREDATIONS 


PirrssurcH, Pa., Dec. 31.—Lehigh 
County farmers have sustained a loss of 
nearly $500,000 through the depredations 
of the grain moth, which has attacked 
stored wheat, according to A. L. Hacker, 
farm agent. He says that, unless the 
pest is successfully fought, Lehigh 
County farmers will lose fully 80 per 
cent of their wheat crop of 1921, which 
was over 600,000 bus. Although the de- 
struction began in the fields before har- 
vest last summer, the insect was found 
to be more at home in the grain bins, 
where it bores its way through the hull 
and slowly devours the meat. Mr, Hack- 


er reports that the wheat granaries of 
Berks, York and Lancaster counties have 
also been attacked by the grain moth. 

C. C. Larus. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The prevail- 
ing attitude of the Boston and New 
England flour buyer at the present time 
seems to be one of caution, with pur- 
chases made only when it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to get enough flour to 
keep things moving. Salesmen are hop- 
ing that, with the advent of the new 
year, the demand will show a decided 
improvement. Prices have been ad- 
vanced from time to time to meet the 
changing wheat conditions, but this has 
had little effect upon buyers. 

There has been a marked disposition 
by millers, notably those in the spring 
wheat section, to cut prices in the hope 
that buyers would become interested, but 
the results have been far from satisfac- 
tory. In some instances, where it was 
desired to break into new territory, some 
of the spring wheat millers have offered 
their product at 35@50c bbl under open 
quotations. While the number of mill- 
ers adopting these unusual tactics has 
not been large, the effect upon the trade 
has been b It has tended to disturb 
the whole market to an extent much out 
of proportion to the amount of business 
secured. 

Another feature that is helping to up- 
set conditions here is the matter of cred- 


‘ its. Millers also are being blamed for 


selling “split” cars, thus endeavoring to 
secure for certain small buyers low 
freights and quotations to which the size 
of the business placed does not entitle 
them. This is cited merely to show the 
keen desire on the part of certain mills 
to secure business. 

It is noticed, however, that regular 
flour buyers, of established credit, whose 
connections have been of the best, are 
not inclined to “go shopping,” but are 
standing by previous connections. This 
is another reason why certain spring 
wheat mills are willing to make almost 
unheard of concessions in order to se- 
cure a little business in New England. 

At the close of the month, business 
may truthfully be said to be of a holi- 
day character. Only as their needs 
develop are the large buyers willing to 
place their orders, and then only in the 
smallest possible quantities. Conserva- 
tive buying is the keynote of the situa- 
tion. ; 

Local stocks of flour are believed to 
be only moderate. Receipts during the 
month were not heavy, and probably did 
not quite offset consumption. 

BANQUET TO FRANK F. FARRAR 

Frank F. Farrar, for several years 
general agent here of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, has been advanced to the 
position of assistant neral freight 
agent, in recognition of his many years’ 
service with this road. 

Mr. Farrar takes up his new duties 
Jan. 1, and on Thursday evening, Dec. 
29, he was tendered a banquet at Young’s 
Hotel by 50 of his friends in the steam- 
ship, grain and railroad business. J. W. 
McLachlan, contracting agent for the 
International Mercantile Marine, acted 
as toastmaster. 

Speeches were made by Gerrit Fort, 
traffic vice president of the Boston & 
Maine; John F. Cusick, Boston steam- 
ship agent; Albert K. Tapper, chairman 
of the transportation committee of the 
grain board of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Frank S. Davis, manager of 
its maritime bureau. A fitted travelling 
bag was presented to Mr. Farrar. 

* * 


The Richard Bakery Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with $30,- 
000 capital. E. L. Richard is president 
and W. A. Richard treasurer. ; 

Louis W. DePass. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplis—, -—Duluth— “Winnipeg 











1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Dec, 28 ... 173 219 12 #122 447 316 
Dec. 29... 83 139 50 21 386 662 
Dec, 30 ... 110 215 38 41 412 629 
Dec. 31 ... 161 °%.. 31 6°... 6464 OS... 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Jam. 32 .... %. G4 %.. 48 *.. 703 
Jan, 3 .... 186 110 12 52 627 510 
Totals .. 284 2,326 2,719 


703 1,137 133 
*Holiday. ‘ 


January 4, 1922 











It was a sack of Jones’s Best 
That sailed the wintry sea, 

And it had been from home two months, 
And near approaching three. 


And when it had been carry-ed 
For quite three thousand mile, 

The skipper opened up a port 
And soaked that flour awhile. 


Then put it on the deck to dry, 
And when it grew quite hard, 

He moistened it with kerosene 
And mixed it well with lard. 


The crew were pleased to spit upon 
This bag of Jones’s Best, 

And, of the jute which compassed it 
A sailor built a vest. 


When it arrived at Liverpool, 
Where it had long been sold, 
With crowbars and with iron picks 

They dug it from the hold. 


They tossed that bag of Jones’s Best 
Upon the busy dock; 

It much resembled building-stone, 
Fresh tunneled from the rock. 


The buyer came and paid the freight, 

And, lest he’d have to pay 
An extra charge for quarrying, 

He quickly sped away. 

—Lusty Lyre. 
* #* 

Perfectly Respectable Citizen: “I am 
taking my boy to the South Kensington 
Museum.” 

Perfect Ass: “Great Scott! Is that 
so? What is there peculiar about him?” 

—London Mail. 
* om 

Manager (to applicant for office boy 
vacancy): “Aren’t you the boy who ap- 
plied for this position a fortnight ago?” 

Boy: “Yes, sir.” 

Manager: “And didn’t I say I wanted 
an older boy?” 

Boy: “Yes, sir. That’s why I’m here 
now!” —London Evening News. 

* * 


“So you desire to become my son-in- 
law?” 

“No, I don’t. But if I marry your 
daughter, sir, I don’t very well see how 
I can get out of it.”"—Weekly Telegraph. 


* * 


We are the posterity our forefathers 
prayed for—can you blame them? 
—Evansville Courier. 
* + 


Mrs. Newlywed: “Oh, Jack, you left 
the kitchen door open and the draft has 
shut my cookery book, so that now I 
haven’t the faintest idea what it is I’m 


cooking !” —Le Ruy Blas (Paris). 
* * 
“Who’s the mysterious stranger?” 
asked the town knocker. 
“A musical comedy scout. He’s look- 


ing for recruits.” 

“Well, he’s come to the wrong town. 
We haven’t enough good-looking girls 
around here to make a success of a ta 
day.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


* * 


Elihu Mink, of Long Island, learned 
to make it from an advertised recipe and 
will not have any trouble making it any 
more. The funeral was held from the 
house. —New York Evening Mail. 

* * 


THE HORRORS OF DISARMAMENT 
First™ Sailor (searching vainly for his 
ship after a few hours’ leave): “But 
she was ’ere when we went ashore, wasn’t 
she?” : 
Second Sailor: “It’s them blokes at 
Washington. They’ve started scrappin’ 
the fleet, an’ begun on us.” —Punch. 


. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for -advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








LARGE MINNESOTA MILL HAS OPEN- 
ings for experienced salesmen in Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Kentucky. If 
you can produce address 265, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN FOR IN- 
diana and Ohio territory to work on com- 
mission basis; must have established trade 
and furnish references. Address 809, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WELL ESTABLISHED SOUTHWESTERN 
milling concern has opening in its selling 
organization for first class, experienced 
flour salesman to cover state of Missouri; 
give full particulars in first letter, Ad- 
dress 810, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


FOR NEW ENGLAND TERRITORY, A 
good live wire salesman can make a good 
connection with a Minnesota mill; he must 
be a hustler and one that can produce 
business; give all particulars in first let- 
ter. Address 286, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
to act as assistant to bread superintendent 
of an automatically equipped plant, ca- 
pacity of which is 100,000 Ibs of bread per 
day. Reply to P. O. Box 816, Baltimore, 
Md., in own handwriting, stating whether 
single or married, age, experience and 
references, 





WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
and capable sales manager; one who has 
ability and acquaintance to produce re- 
sults; party must have knowledge of the 
milling game in all its details; good op- 
portunity for the right man to acquire an 
active interest with spring wheat mill fa- 
vorably located; not looking for a sale 
of stock; give full particulars in writing; 
correspondence held strictly confidential. 
Address 279, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER QUALIFIED TO MEET DE- 
mands for quality and standardized pro- 
duction; laboratory experience and equip- 
ment. Address “Flour Miller,” 1923 Chou- 
teau, St. Louis, Mo. 





MAN OF LONG EXPERIENCE IN THE 
flour business wishes to represent either a 
spring or Kansas wheat mill in central 
and eastern New York. J. L. Hamilton, 
186 State St, Albany, N. Y. 





AS HEAD MILLER — EXPERIENCED 
with both hard and soft wheat; would 
prefer mill of 300 bbls or over; am mar- 
ried and desire a stead position; can 
one at once. Address Box 166, Logan, 

ont. 





AS MILLER—HAVE MILLED IN 175 TO 
1,200-bbl mills, all kinds of wheat, also 
corn and buckwheat; recommendations for 
over 20 years’ milling; can come at once. 
Address 282, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





HAVE HAD 12 YEARS’ COUNTRY MILL- 
ing and five years’ banking experience, 
and am looking for a position in a mill 
or cash grain office; first class refer- 
ences. Address 249, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





PARTY HAVING 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
handling export business for Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills, wants position with 
good southwestern mill as export manager; 
have large acquaintance with flour buyers 
in Latin American countries; can organize 
export department for first class mill de- 


siring to enter that field; reliable refer- , 


ences. Address F. R. Velarde, 409 East 
Boulevard, El Paso, Texas, 





BY AGGRESSIVE YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
of 27, having broad knowledge of traffic 
management as applied to flour milling 
and mixed feed industries; understand 
transit principle in theory and operation; 
can supervise and co-ordinate unloading, 
packing and loading departments, insuring 
efficient operation on most economical 
basis; references, Address 280, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN DESIRES POSI- 
tion in sales department of northwestern 
mill or grain firm; have practical experi- 
ence in office and on road; can qualify for 
responsible position. Address 275, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER DESIRES PO- 
sition in mill, 200 to 1,000 bbls capacity; 
am 385 years of age, married, 18 years’ 
experience in hard spring and winter 
wheat mills; will go anywhere for good 
position; can furnish references; can come 
at once. Address D. B. Libbee, 304 First 
Street West, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MANAGER, AUDI- 
tor—Thoroughly trained and experienced 
mill office executive, familiar with all 
branches of flour mill accounting and of- 
fice work, open for position about Jan. 1; 
qualified to install systems; experience 
covers both northwestern and southwest- 
ern milling; age 32; married; highest ref- 
erences furnished; best of reasons for 
making change. Address 250, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A 400-BBL WHEAT AND RYE 
mill, good water power; less than 60 per 
cent of value; good transit privileges; 
sidetracks to two trunk lines. Address 
263, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE IN MANITOBA—EITHER 
half or whole interest in 300-bb!l brick 
flour mill; fully equipped throughout with 
modern machinery, 60,000-bu elevator, 
good wareh , coal h and stable; 
excellent track facilities on Canadian Pa- 
cific and Great Northern railroads; mill is 
situated in one of the best wheat districts; 
is in full operation, with good trade con- 
nections; reason for selling, ill health of 
one of the partners; this plant will be sold 
at a sacrifice and on easy terms. Apply 
Box 101, care Northwestern Miller, 442 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 














MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR TWO- 
pair-high feed mills, 9x24’s; one 36-in 
flaking roll; one 9x30 double stand of 
rolls; motor driven attrition mills; Nor- 
dyke & Marmon square sifters. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WARNING 


We hereby give notice that 
Harry Kostial no longer repre- 
sents us in any capacity. Any 
one to whom he presents cre- 
dentials is requested to telephone 
or telegraph us immediately. 
Atlantic Seaboard Flour Mills, 
632 Bourse Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 





WANT FLOUR MILL IN GOOD WHEAT 
section of eastern Oregon, Washington or 
Idaho; give full particulars in first letter. 
Address 277, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





’ 
Russell’s Reports Immediately 
Wheat ‘Prices and deman 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you! 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 

















Atlanta 


AMBURSEN DAM 


ditions. Best for any location, any height, any size. 
Send for cost figures, technical data and photos. 


A consultation involves no obligation 


Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 


Adaptable to all 
foundation con- 


New York City Kansas City 














NOTICE 


In pursuance of an order of the United States District Court, Southern 
District of Ohio, Eastern Division, I will sell on February 15, 1922, at 2 


p.m., the following real and personal 


Company, a bankrupt, and 
Being a 100-bbl flour mill, electric power, with flour blending plant, 


capable of grinding and blending 200 bbis, 


property of the Krumm Milling 


situated five miles east of 


Columbus, Ohio, on East Broad Street, and located on two acres of ground, 


including machinery, benefit of railroad switch, scales, store room. 





praised $15,588.25, as follows: 

1 50 h-p General Electric Motor .........:ss.ccseeeee $525.00 
1 Thos. McFeely Middlings Granulator ............... . 60.00 
1 60-bu per hour Richardson Automatic Grain Scale... - 262.50 
1 1,000-lb Fairbanks Platform Scale ..........eeeeeee% 15.00 
1 600-lb Fairbanks Platform Scale .........0+eeeeeeee 18.50 
1 Smith Exact Weight Scale..........scesccccscssces 56.25 
1 60-bu Fairbanks Hopper ........ceccsescsveccsssecse 76.00 
1 5-ton Howe Wagon Scale .... cs ecceecedeveccccvcce 150.00 
1 S. Howe Silvercreek Flour Packer ..........-.+se005 112.50 
1 S. Howe Silvercreek Flour Packer .........++seeeee8 75.00 
-6 Double Stands Case Roller Mills.........e+.eseeeeee 1,237.50 
1 Thos. McFeely Middlings Mill............-e-eseeeee 112.50 
1 Columbia Feed Governor .....--.s.eseeeee seeeeeee 18.50 
1 Invincible Grain Scourer .......-eeeeececcecsceeeecs 112.50 
2 Thos. McFeely Dustless Purifiers .........--..eeee0s 300.00 
2 Case Centrifugal Reels ........cceeccccccccceserceces 112.50 
D2 BROOM FOR cose ccccccscceccecccccccvccsccccscecses 56.25 
1 Perfection Dust Collector .......ccccscccccsccccvecs 56.25 
BS Draver Veedere .ncccccscccscccccccseecsvccccccccce 112.50 
2 Perfection Dust Collectors, 1@$225, 1@$56.25....... 281.25 
1 Eureka Double Grain Scourer ........-.ceessceseece 175.00 
1 Eureka Dustless Receiving Separator 175.00 
1 Monitor Dustless Receiving Separator ... . 18.50 
2 Thos. McFeely Oscillators ........0eeceseeeeeseseees 750.00 
2 Thos. McFeely Middlings Granulators @ $60 and $30 90.00 
BS Case FieUP DeGGOTS 2c ccc ccsccccccccccccccsccccsecs 225.00 
2 Alsop BICRGRSP 2 ncccccccccccscccccccccvecsccccesces 262.50 
1 Thos. McFeely Bran Finisher ............eseseeeees 83.75 
2 Large Hand Flour Barrel Trucks @ $9.00.......... 18.00 
6 Small Hand Flour Barrel Trucks @ $6.00........... 36.00 
19 Stands Elevators, complete, and spouting............ 1,150.00 
SNE GEG TURNED occ ers cee ec ececcccoessecnccves 750.00 
EN PTET TTT eS TE CTe TTT TTT TTT Te 525.00 

Property on which mill is situated, consisting of two 

acres on East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, includ- 
Sm DULIGIMGS CHOTOOM. 2c ccccccccscvcccccvscvecececs 7,600.00 
DOOM) crccccsccesccccecsccccccecccvesteccccncce $15,588.25 

Also at the same time and place for cash— 

1 Used Gram-Bernstein Truck, appraised at........... $400.00 
1 Used Ford Coupe, appraised at .....ccececccccccsces 375.00 
Total wccccccccccccccesssccsccccccccceesccseccece $775.00 

Also an undivided one-eighth interest in about eighty- 

eight acres of land in Truro Township, Franklin 

County, Ohio, subject to the life estate of Mary 
DEEN. g:55CeU CMAN LSCOO oa ERE EER SSN aES TERNS 044 4085 $4,500.00 


Ap- 


Said property will be sold to the highest bidder, subject to the approval 
of the Court. Terms of sale—Cash. Sale will take place at Mill property. 
For further information see or write— 


RALPH E. WESTFALL and 
ARTHUR 8S. BURKET, 
Attorneys for Trustee. 


327 Citizens Bank Blidg., 


DONALD M. HAMILTON, Trustee, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


. 











TYRITE 








PAPER 
COTTON 
and JUTE 


BAGS of ALL 
KINDS 


SAXOLIN 





The Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 


MISSOURI VALLEY SACK CO. 
Sr. Josepx, Mo. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


GosHEN, Inp. 
BUFFALO BAG OO., Burrat, N. Y. 


THE OCHICAGO-DETROIT BAG OO. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





‘H-BOWMAN 
v MBER CO. 


M*. S. H. BOWMAN, JR., president 

of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Com- 
pany, has served on the board of directors 
of this bank since September 16, 1915. 


Progress, such as that of this institution, can 
usually be attributed to one outstanding in- 
fluence. With The Northwestern, the many 
years of conservative, intelligent management 
are responsible for its notable success. Its 
directors are men of sound business judgment 
who have made a success of their private 
enterprises. Its officers are men of thorough 
banking experience; they are alert to the 
needs of modern business. 


Your business, regardless of its nature, can 
benefit through association with The North- 
western. 


The Northwestern National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Prompt Collection of 
Drawbacks 


becoming imperative, to United 
States Millers, exporting their 
products. 


C. J. Holt & Co., Inc., is a ma- 
ture, highly trained, efficient 
organization of experts, special- 
izing in the Prompt Collection 
of Drawbacks, for manufacturers, 
at a minimum cost. 


American millers grinding Cana- 
dian wheat for export are entitled 
to a drawback refund from the 
government of 99% of the import 
duty paid. Drawbacks may also 
be claimed on export shipments 
of flour manufactured by blend- 
ing imported and domestic flour. 


We can solve your drawback problem if you will 
Phone or Write Today! 


Ruperiss Pevvice in the Colleton 


GJj.Hout v EO: 


EST.1856 J. V Ven Bs Buskirk Pres INC. 1919 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALI, WS. PORTS 





THE B/L BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


YOU CAN 
BE SURE 


of the safety of your money if 
it is invested in our Municipal, 
Government, Corporation and 
Farm Land Bonds, because we 
handle only securities that are 
safe and dependable. 


Specializing in Flour 
Drafts and Millers’ Accounts 


Our list of high-class offerings uae Fatal 





yielding 6% to 8% will be 


YOUR COLLECTIONS 
IN THE TWIN CITIES 


demand attention 
that is Prompt and Accurate 


You will appreciate the service which 
we give to this class of business. 


First National Bank 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
MINNEAPOLIS 








gladly mailed you upon re- 
oun. UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of The UNION 
- FLOUR SACK 
Drake-Ballard Co. DUPLEX FLOUR SACK 


Established 1880 
Palace Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. Principal Offices + Woolworth Building « New York 

















“Our Integrity Is Your Security" 


Ship Your Cars to Chicago’s Big 
Downtown Warehouse 


For storage-in-transit, convenient delivery to local trade, and prompt carload 
and L. C. L. shipments anywhere. Negotiable Receipts issued. 
Insurance Rate, 18.9c per $100. Correspondence Invited. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
POLK ST. TERMINAL, PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM, CHICAGO 
“At the Edge of The Loop” Witson V. Litre, Supt. 








PREFERRED STOCK of the 


NORTHERN STATES 
POWER CO. 


has paid dividends regularly since organization of the 
Company in 1909.at the rate of 7% per annum. 


Stock is obtainable for cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is an investment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Ask Our Securities Department. 


The MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 15 South Fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














